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SECTION I. 
ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


No one can read the New Testament attentively, without 
seeing that its language and style differ very widely from the 
language or style of ordinary Greek authors, and this difference 
prevails to such an extent, both in words and constructions, 
that it cannot be explained by referring it to the alterations 
continually taking place in all tongues, during the lapse of 
centuries. The English of Shakespere is not the English spoken 
by us; but the English of Shakespere is almost all of it 
intelligible to ordinary persons now; and I conceive that good 
English prose of our day, might without much difficulty be 
understood by a well informed person of the Elizabethan age. 
Such is not the case with regard to ordinary Greek, and the 
language of the New Testament. With the exception of 
S. Luke and S. Paul, probably no New Testament writer would 
have been able to understand a page of Demosthenes, and 
certainly an educated Greek gentleman of the third century 
B. Cc. would have had great difficulty in making out the meaning 
of a chapter of any Gospel or Epistle: the illustration borrowed 
from the Shakesperian age is all the more convenient, because 
between Theocritus the latest Greek writer usually read in 
schools, who flourished in the early part of the third century 
before Christ, and the time of our Lord, there elapsed almost 
the same interval as has elapsed between the publication of 
Shakespere’s best known plays, and the year in which we live. 
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How then can we explain the great difference between the 
language, in which the New Testament writers were inspired 
to compose, and the Greek spoken in the time of Pericles? 
Chiefly in the first place through the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, and in the second place, through the wide spread rule 
of the Romans. The Macedonian supremacy diffused the 
knowledge of Greek, over the greater part of the then known 
world, just as the Bntish rule diffused the knowledge of 
English in our colonies and settlements, and by the time that 
the Roman power began to make head, and take the chief place ; 
the language, generally disfigured and distorted into a fatois, 
had become so widely known, that it formed the most 
convenient means of communication. By Cicero’s time it 
had become requisite, that every well-educated lad should be 
taught Greek, and by the time of Christ, Greek was well 
understood at Rome, even by the lower classes. 

Now as we find by experience in the case of English, that the 
wide prevalence of a language does not tend to preserve its 
purity, so it was with the Greek tongue. The jargon of broken 
English spoken by the Negroes in America, is a very different 
thing from the same language as spoken by educated English- 
men, and we may well believe that the language of a well 
educated Athenian of the first century of the Christian era, 
differed very much from the Greek spoken at Jerusalem: 
though in this case the difference would not be so great, because 
by this time the states of Greece had been thoroughly subdued, 
and Roman laws, Roman idioms, and Roman usages prevailed 
all over the country. 

The subject is one that once excited considerable interest, 
and has received a thorough investigation at the hands of many ; 
among others, of Thiersch in his book, De Pentateucht Versione 
Alexandrina. ence in the brief epitome about to be pre- 
sented, we shall be travelling over ground already well trodden, 
and can lay no claim to originality even in the examples 
quoted. It must also be remembered that ordinary printed 
editions of the New Testament are accommodated, in many cases, 
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to classical usage, so that the examples quoted, will not always 
be found in them : but some critical edition should be consulted, 
as Tischendorf’s 7th (smaller) edition, or Scrivener’s reprint of 
Stephens’ text. 

The points in which the Greek of the New Testament differs 
from that of classical authors, may be defined as (1) differences 
of vocabulary, (2) differences of construction. 

(1) DIFFERENCES OF VOCABULARY. 

This head may be subdivided into (a) changes in ortho- 
graphy (8) changes in inflexion (y) Foreign words. 

(a) Changes in orthography : 

Before ¥ and ¢ in the verb AapPdve the p» is always retained 
é, g. we always find in the best MSS. Ajpyera: for Aneras and so 
on (passim). 

In verbs compounded with ov» the » is retained before a 
consonant ¢. g. cuv{qy for ovgqv (2 Cor. vii. 3). 

For épevvare we find épavuvare (Joh. v. 39). 

For reco apdxovra we find reooepdxovra (Acts 1. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 
24.) 

The » affixed to certain inflexions e.g. to 3d plur. indic. pres. 
of verbs, and called » épeAxvorexdy is retained even before a 
consonant : and the same remark applies to the s of ofras. 

(8) Changes in inflexion : 

(1) Nouns and verbs, receive entirely new inflexions: (2) 
many tenses are regularly inflected which were not in use 
before: (3) many forms are regularly used which previously 
were confined to a particular dialect. 


To the first head belong : 
vods for vod Rom. vil. 23 ef s@pe. 
voi for vp Rom. vil. 25 (1 Cor. passim). 
jueOa for ypev Matt. xxii. 30 (bis): Acts xxvii. 37. 
xddov — xdOnco James ii. 3 (bis.). 
The terminating of the 3rd plur. in -a» where the older lan- 
guage uSed-ace: aS ¢yvwxay for éyyoxacs John xvil. 7: or-oy as 
7Aday for 7AGov Mark vi. 29: and the frequent omission of the 


augument. 
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To the second head belongs 
avéo for abédyw Eph. ii 21; Col. 1. 19. 
To the third head belong : 
The Doric forms 7rw for géorw: 1 Cor. xvi. 22; James v. 
12: dpéwvra for ddeivra:, Matt. 1x. 2. a sepe. 
The Jonic elma, ele (passim). 
The Attic riOéacr, Matt. v. 15 : BovdnOyy, 2 John 12. 
(y) Foreign words: 
The following lists will be found neatly, if not quite, 
complete : 
HEBREW or ARAMAIC words: 
"ABaddav, Greek drodAvov, Rev. ix. 11. 
"ABBa, Mark xvi. 36; Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6. 
"Apuny, Dassim. 
"Appayedav, Rev. xvi. 16. 
BeedCeBovB or-BovdA never out of first three Gospels. 
Bediad, or BeAlap, 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
Boavepyés, Mark iii. 17. 
Ta8BaGa, John xix. 13. : 
Téewva, frequently in the Synoptists. 
TeOonpavn, Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. 32. 
Todyo6a, Matt. xxvii. 33 ; Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17. 
"Edot, "Edt, Aappa vaBaxOavi, Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 
’Edpaéd, Mark vii. 34. 
KopBay, xopBavas, Matt. xxvil. 6 ; Mark vii. 11. 
Idoxa, frequently in the Gospels, 
‘PaSBi, frequently in the Gospels. 
‘PaSBovl and ‘PaBBouvi, Mark x. 51; John xx. 16. 
LaBBarov, passim. 
| Zaravas, Passim. 
Sixepa, Luke 1. 15. 
Tadc6a xodju, Mark v. 41. 
‘Qoavvd, Matt. xx 9. 15 ; Mark xi. 9, 10; John xi. 13. 
Besides several proper names such as "EppavounA, Saddov- 
katot, Pupicaior. 
PERSIAN words : 
dyyapevo, Matt. v. 41; Mark xv. 21. 
ya¢a, Acts viii. 27. 
Mdyos, Matt. i. 1, 7, 16; Acts xiii. 6, 8. 
Hapddeoos, Luke xxl, 43; 2 Cor. xi 4; Rev. i. 7. 
Coptic word : 
Baioy, John xii. 13. 
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LaTIN words : 
doadpiov, Matt. x. 29; Luke xii 6. 
Syvdpror, passim. 
xevrupioy, Mark xv. 39, 44, 45- 
xivoos, Matt. xvii. 25 ; xxil, 17, 19; Mark xil. 14. 
xoSpdyrns, Matt. v. 26; Mark xit 42 
xodoma, Acts xvl. 12. 
xovorwdla, Matt. xxvil. 65, 66 ; xxviiL. rr. 
xpdBBaros, frequently. 
Aeyed, Matt. xxvi. 53; Mark v. 9, 15 ; Luke viii. 30. 
Aévreov, John xiii. 4, 5. 
ASeprévo:, Acts vi. g. 
pdxeddov, 1 Cor. xX. 25. 
peuBSpava, 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
pOsov, Matt. v. 41. 
pédios, Matt. v. 15 ; Mark i iv. 21; Luke xi. 33. 
feorys, Mark vii. 4, 8. 
mpatrelproy, frequently. 
awxdpios, Acts xxi. 38. 
oyuxivtrov, Acts xix. 12. 
govddpor, Luke xix. 20; John xi. 44; xx. 7; Acts xix. 
12. 
omexouvddrop, Mark vi. 27. 
raSépva, Acts xxvill. 15. 
rirdos, John xix. 19, 20. 
gawdAns, 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
dépov, Acts xxviii. 15. 
payeAXiov, John il. 15. 
gpayedAdwo, Matt. xxvil. 26; Mark xv. 15. 

Among the above words I have not included 1d ixavdy 
srotnoat, Mark xv. 15, which is clearly a Latinism, safisfacere: 
because it hardly falls within the definition of a Latin word. 

(2) DIFFERENCES OF CONSTRUCTION : 

We almost entirely miss in the New Testament that rich 
variety of subordinate propositions expressed by particles, by 
oratio obligua, by participles, or by infinitive moods, for which 
the classical tongues are so famous. Particles are very rarely 
employed. The writers prefer breaking up their thoughts into 
a number of short co-ordinate sentences, to placing them in 
‘one long sentence with the principal thought for the subject 


and the rest arrayed in subordinate clauses. 
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The divergences under this head may be classed as 
follows :—(a) Peculiarities of construction generally: (4) Pecu- 
liar constructions with particles : (¢) Hebraisms, 

(2) FPeculiarities of construction generally : 

The genitive of the infinitive mood is used in a very wide 
sense, far beyond its usual limits; cf. Matt. xxi. 323 od pere- 
peAnOnre Vorepov rov moredoa airg : and Luke xvii. I. dvévdexrdy 
€ort Tov pr) éAOety rd oxavdada. 

The subjunctive mood is used in the historical style after 
particles where we should expect the optative ; ¢. g.-dserreiAaro 
ore va pydert elrooty, Matt. xvi 20; mapryyeAew airois iva 
pydey aipwory, Mark vi. 8. 

The optative mood is very rarely employed. 

The dual number is never found. 

The nominative case with the definite article is used instead 
of the zwocative (which latter is very seldom found) : cf. Luke 
Vill. 54, mats éyetpou | 

Verbs govern unusual cases ; thus we find yeverOa followed 
by an accusative, John i. 9; éyetoaro rd Jdop: and perhaps 
Heb. vi. 5, yevoapevous Gcod piya ; and mpockuveiy followed by 
a dative very frequently. 

(6) Peculiar constructions with particles: 

In this division are seen some of the most startling diver- 
gences from classic usage ; we find 

ei with the subjunctive: Luke ix. 13; Phil. i 12;; 
1 Thess. v. ro. 

tva with the indicative present: 1 Cor. iv. 6; Gal. iv. 17; 
vi. 12. 

éray with the indicative imperfect: Mark m1. 11, and 
aorist; Rev. vill. 1. 

(c) Hebraisms: 

The Apocalypse more than any other book abounds in 
these; but they are tolerably frequent throughout the New 
Testament. ‘ 

The Hebrew way of denoting emphasis by repetition is 
sometimes found, ¢.g. Mark vi 39. ovprdéota cvpréora, and 40 


mpactal mpaccai, 
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We also have the Hebraisms sopevou els cipnyny lech lshaw- 
lowm, Luke vii. 50; viii. 48 ; and moe mpos éavrovs vayaylchu 
lawhem, John xx. 10. 

Literal translations from the agatha: dialect which has no 
case endings to the nouns, have caused such Hebraisms as 
dpxoy dv accusative, In apposition to the genitive dabjens dylas 
Luke i. 72, 73; and xdpts dpiy nal elpyyn dad rot 6 dy, nal 6 Hv, | 
cat 6 épydpevos’ Rev. i. 4. 





SECTION II. 


ON THE CAUSES OF VARIOUS READINGS, AND THE CHIEF 
AIDS IN CORRECTING THE TEXT. 


EVERY one must have heard something about various read- 
ings, spurious passages, and unauthentic additions to the text of 
the Scriptures, and must have noticed how widely one edition of 
the Greek Testament differs from another. We purpose in 
these remarks to consider: first, the causes from which such 
variations spring, and secondly, the means used to restore the 
text as nearly as possible to its original purity. 

It is impossible while performing any task, always to keep 
the attention rigidly and unalterably fixed: hence in a work 
requiring such constant attention and rigid accuracy as the 
transcnbing of a MS., numerous errors always arise from these 
causes. 

The scribe eard, if writing from dictation, or saw, wrongly, 
hence arise i¢acisms, or the mistaking of vowels and diphthongs 
of similar sound, as yee for @yetpac: ere for eidere : repnoy for 
riznoes: hence the mistaking of words only differing by one or 
two letters, ¢ g. dvyyyeAayv and dmiyyeAay : édaBov and ¢Badov 
Or @Baddov ; hence too arises the loss of a clause by Homeote- 
Yeuton, when it ends with the same word as closed the preceding 
sentence ; ¢. g. the clause 6 dpodoyay roy vidv nal rov marépa éxet, 
1 John ii. 23, omitted because the preceding clause ended with 
oud roy marépa exet. 
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The scribe through oversight or faulty judgment admitted 
into the text words, that were originally a marginal note, « g. 
the noted verse 1 John v. 7; or he admitted words which 
stood in the margin of the MSS. as headings near the beginning 
of the Church Lessons (mepixorai), An excellent illustration of 
this may be seen by comparing several passages in the English 
Prayer Book, with the same passages in the Scriptures : thus the 
gospel for the third Sunday after Easter begins, Jesus said to 
His disciples, but if we turn to John xvi. 16, we only find, 
A little while and ye shall not see Me, &c.; the first clause has 
been added to make the passage intelligible when read by 
itself. | 

Similarly in the Greek Text, we often find "Incots and (Luke 
Vii. 31) elwe d¢ 6 Kiptos introduced without authority. Again the 
scribe admitted clauses and sentences in order to make a 
given passage harmonize more exactly with its parallel in 
another gospel: thus in Mark vi. 11 the words dujpy Aéye...... 
éxeivyy have probably been introduced for the sake of harmony 
from Matt. x. 15. These are the sources from which the most 
important variations in the text arise. Besides these, there are 
two passages whose authenticity is called in question which 
from their length, form a class by themselves, viz. Mark xvi. 
g9—16, and John vii. 53—viii. 11: but a very strong case may 
be made out for the genuineness of each of these. Other 
sources of variation are not of such importance as those which 
we have enumerated, a full account of them may be found in 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament, pp. 7—16, a work to which we are indebted for the 
information given, and in many cases for the examples quoted, 
in this article. It must be remembered, that three centuries ago, 
when the Greek text was formed from which our English 
Version is madé, criticism was very little understood, and many 
of the aids we are about to mention, were not known. 

The aids used in restoring the text are various, and may be 
classed as follows :— 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, or the results arrived at by comparing 
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manuscripts, whether uncial written in capfzfa/ letters, or cursive 
written in running hand: or by consulting the most ancient 
versions of the Scriptures, or by examining the EONS: which 
occur in the writings of different Fathers. 

The last class of external evidence, patristic citations, we 
shall not dwell upon, as it is not of great weight for more 
reasons than one. In the first place, the text of many patristic 
works is in a very unsettled and unsatisfactory state, so that 
it becomes impossible to use one passage, when the reading is 
doubtful, for the purpose of amending another. And where 
the Patristic text Aas been properly edited, it still remains in 
many cases, uncertain whether the Father is quoting the text 
verbatim, or only alluding to it, and adapting its language to 
the thought in his mind, when composing the sermon or 
treatise where the words occur. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE may be described as those probabilities 
connected with, and arising out of the text itself, in deciding 
upon which an editor is guided by tact and sagacity resulting 
from experience. We quote a few of these canons of criticism 
as they are called: most of them apply to the editing of 
other books besides the Scriptures. They are the rules felt, 
though perhaps not consciously, which guided classical 
scholars in restoring the text of the Greek dramatists. 

‘The more difficult a reading is to understand, the more 
likely it is to be genuine.” 

‘“‘That reading is to be preferred from which several others 
may have been derived, though it could not have been derived 
from any of them.” 

“That reading is preferable which best suits the peculiar 
style, manner, and habits of thought of the author.” 

“The usage of an authority must be attended to in 
assigning its due share of weight in a particular case.” 

For instance, that a passage is omitted in Codex B. (see 
below) is no proof fer se of its spuriousness, as jt is well-known 
that that manuscript constantly omits clauses and verses: 
while, that a passage is inserted in Codex D. is no proof 
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per se of its genuineness, since that MS. constantly interpolates 
whole sections of two and three verses long. 

-These are a few of the most weighty reasons which tend to 
influence an editor in deciding upon the value of a reading; 
where the authority of external evidence is almost evenly 
balanced : they are to be felt and appreciated by long habit 
rather than received as arbitrary laws. We proceed to give an 
account of some of the best Manuscripts and Versions which 
from their age, completeness, or other causes, have acquired a 
history of their own, appending the mark by which each is 
denoted in critical notes; full lists and accounts of these matters 
will be found in Scrivener’s work quoted above, (pp. 746—282). 

UNcIAL MANUSCRIPTS, always denoted by capital letters, are 
written in separate unconnected capital letters with no space 
between the words, hardly any marks of punctuation, and 
originally few breathings or accents. The best way of 
deciding upon their age, is by the character of the handwriting; 
the plainer, squarer, and more upright that is, the older is the 
MS. In later specimens the letters become more ornamented, 
compressed, and sloping. The age of a MS. may also be 
estimated by its appearance, the number of times that it has been 
corrected, and the number of columns on each page. The uncial 
MSS. of the Scriptures now in existence, range in date from the 
fourth, to the eleventh century. 

CopEx Sinalticus marked by Tischendorf its discoverer, 
by the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet ap, occupies the 
first place both in respect of age and completeness, as it dates 
from the fourth century and contains the whol of the New 


Testament, besides the greater portion of the LXX. version: of.. 


the Old Testament, the epistle of Barnabas, and part of the 
Shepherd df Hermas. Written with four columns on each page, 
an arrangement almost unique and pointing to great antiquity. 
Its- existence was first made known to Europeans by Tischen- 
dorf, who picked some leaves of the MS. out of a basket of 
waste paper, destined to light the oven fire in the convent of 
S. Catharine on Mount Sinai; this was in 1844. Tischendorf 
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returned in 1853 hoping to find some more of the. same MS. 
but the monks, made aware of its value would give no further 
information. At length in 1859 when travelling under the | 
patronage of the Emperor of Russia, he managed by something 
like a ruse, to get the MS. to Cairo, and eventually was allowed 
to present it to the Emperor, by whose command a facsimile 
edition has been published. The history of this MS. curious 
as it is, has been rendered still more interesting on account of 
a claim put in by Dr. Simonides, in which. he asserts that Ze was 
the writer of the MS, in question, which would thus be only about 
thirty years old. A full account of the controversy and of the 
reasons which seem to show that Dr. Simonides is mistaken in 
the date he assigns to the MS. and the claim to the authorship 
he puts in, is contained in the preface to Scrivener’s Ful collation 
of the Sinaitic MS. with the received text of the New Testament. 
CopEex B. or CoDEx VaTicanus a celebrated MS. in the 
Vatican library at Rome, of the fourth century: written with 
three columns on each page. Its omissions are so numerous 
that some have gone so far as to say, that it presents an 
abbreviated text of the New Testament : unfortunately this MS. 
has never been thoroughly collated, so that its value ta the 
critical student is not nearly so great as it might be. The book 
was brought into the Vatican library soon after it was estab- 
lished, by Pope Nicholas V. in the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century, Some suppose that Cardinal Bessarion a learned 
Greek brought it from Constantinople, when that city. was 
sacked by the Turks. The following portions of the Bible are 
wanting: of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, the first 
46 chapters of Genesis, and Psalms 105—137: of the New 
Testament, from Heb. ix. 14. to the end of the epistle,—the 
epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the Apocalypse. 
No use seems to have been made of the manuscript before the 
time of Erasmus. Since his day it has been collated several 
times, partially, and imperfectly: lately when a scholar-like 
edition might have been hoped for, it has been found that a 
system of jealous exclusion has sprung up at the Vatican, in 
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consequence of which it is hardly possible for any one not in 
the confidence of the Papal authorities even to sce the MS. 

Copex A. or CopDEX ALEXANDRINUS, in the British Museum, 
of the fifth century: written with ¢wo columns to each page; 
it contains the Septuagint version of the Old Testament almost 
complete; in the New Testament, S. Matthew’s gospel is 
wanting up to xxv. 6, and so are John vi. 50—vill. 52 and 2 Cor. 
iv. 13—xii. 6. At the end of the book is the only extant copy 
of the first or genuine epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians. The book was sent in the year 1628 by Cyril 
Lucar patriarch of Constantinople as a present to King Charles 
I. It remained amongst the king’s private collection until 1753, 
when it was placed in the Library of the British Museum on its 
being formed. The MS. has been often collated: the New 
Testament portion was edited in 1786 by Woide, the Old. 
Testament in 1816, by the Rev. Henry Hervey Baber. 

Copex C. or CopEX EPHRAEMI of the fifth century : in the 
Imperial library at Paris, written with one column on each 
page: contains portions of the LXX version, and fragments of 
every part of the New Testament, amounting to nearly two thirds 
of the whole book. Some centuries after the parchment had 
been covered with the Scriptures, it was scraped to make way 
for the writings of S. Ephraem, a great Syrian father of the 
fourth century: a practice by no means uncommon, when 
‘materials for writing upon were scarce and dear. Hence such 
MSS, are called palimpsest, (rdAw dw). The marks of the 
older writing may be seen and deciphered with great difficulty. 
The MS. seems to have been brought from the East in the early 
part of the 16th century, by Andrew Lascar a learned Greek, 
patronised by the Medici family, and sent on the fall of the 
eastern Empire to recover any valuable books he could from. 
the ravages of the Turks. It was brought into France by 
Queen Catharine de Medici, and thus passed into the Imperial 
Library. ‘Tischendorf published an edition of it in 1843—5s. 

Copex D or CopEx BEzar of the sixth century, in the 
University Library at Cambridge. It contains the four Gospels 
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and Acts with verses wanting in many places. On each left- 
hand page of the open volume there is ove column of Greek: 
on each right-hand page one column of Latin. Beza sent it as 
a present to the University of Cambridge in 1581, having 
procured it in 1562 from the monastery of S. Irenzeus at Lyons. 
The city was sacked in that year, and it is probable that some 
one who had been present at the plundering took the book to 
Beza, his influence being very great among the Huguenots. It 
was edited by Kipling in 1793, at the expense of the University, 
and recently by Scrivener. The scribe seems to have been 
ignorant of Greek, and probably it was written not far from the 
place where it was found. There are numerous unauthentic 
interpolations, and constant deviations from the received text. 
Altogether it ranks far below the five MSS. already described. 

These are the principal MSS. containing the Gospels, there are 
many others but they are either so very fragmentary or of such 
very recent date, that it is not worth while to give a description 
of them here. 

There are however two other uncial MSS. which seem to 
require a brief notice, viz :— 

Copex D or CopEx CLAROMONTANUS (of the latter part of 
the sixth century), which must not be confused with the D pre- 
viously described. It is a copy in Greek and Latin of S. Paul’s 
Epistles, in the Imperial Library at Paris: written with one 
column on each page: as in Codex Bezee the Greek stands on 
the left-hand page of the open volume, the Latin on the right. 
It belonged to Beza, who says it was found in the monastery 
at Clermont near Beauvais. At his death it passed into the 
possession of the du Puy family, one of whom was the Royal 
Librarian, and of him it was bought by Louis xiv. for the 
Library. ‘Transcribed and published by Tischendorf in 1852. 

Copex E or Copex LavupIAnus of the latter part of the sixth 
or early part of the seventh century : contains the Acts, It is a 
Latin and Greek copy in the Bodleian at Oxford with wo 
columns on each page; the Latin in the left-hand column.. 
The manuscript was probably brought to England by Theodore 
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of Tarsus, who came to this country as Abp. of Canterbury in 
‘A. D. 668. Abp. Laud gave it to the University of Oxford in 
1636. It has not yet been edited. 

_ The cursive MSS. of the Scriptures, written as we write 
with the letters of each word joined, wsuadly denoted by Arabic 
numerals, are very numerous indeed, and many of them are very 
valuable although they have not hitherto received much 
attention from critics, they range in date from the ninth or 
tenth century down to the time when printing became common. 
A well written cursive will often represent an uncial of much 
older date and very high character, and in that case is more 
valuable for critical purposes than a late uncial. It would 
occupy too much space without any adequate benefit, to attempt 
to give an account of the cursive MSS. we must therefore refer 
the reader to the work of Scrivener, quoted above (pp. 142—z210. 

There are also extant, many copies of the Lectionaries or 
books of Church Lessons used in the Greek Church, consisting 
either of Zvangelistaria lessons from the gospels, or Prax- 
apostolt lessons from the Acts. Some are in uncial, some in 
cursive character. The same remarks will apply to them that 
applied to the cursive MSS. 

Versions. In order that a version may be valuable for 
the purpose of revising the text, it must be one that keeps very 
close to the original, in rendering and order of the words, 
This is of the greatest moment, and consequently a version 
that is harsh and inelegant to the last degree, like the Old 
Latin, or Philoxenian Syriac, may be much more useful to the 
critic, than an excellent Version like the English Bible, that 
does not attempt to reproduce in its own language the idioms 
of the original. A version to be useful must, of course, have 
been made from the Greek, and from good MSS.; not from 
another version, or from MSS. of a debased type. 

The principal versions of the New Testament, are the 
following :—The Peshito Syriac, the Old Latin, the Curetonian 
Syriac, the Egyptian, the Vulgate, the Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Gothic, the Armenian, and the Atthiopic. These versions are 
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all that are valuable for criticism, and we have enumerated 
them according to the rank which their value gives them. 
There are, besides some minor Syriac versions, the Georgian, 
the Slavonic, the Arabic, the Persic, and the Anglo-Saxon ; 
which being either very fragmentary, or of very late date, need 
not be described : and indeed, from the scanty attention which 
Oriental languages receive from English scholars, the only old 
versions much known or appreciated in this country, are the 
Latin and Syriac versions. 

THE SYRIAC VERSIONS : 

The PrsuirTo (syr) is the most ancient and valuable of all 
the Syriac versions. That a version existed in Syriac in very early 
times, may be proved by the fact, that 6 Svpos is quoted by 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in A.D. 170, as nothing uncommon. 
This version got its name probably from the ‘ stmple’ intelligible 
style in which it is written. The first printed edition was that 
published in 1555 at the instance of Moses of Mardin, legate 
from the Monophysite patriarch Ignatius, to Pope Julius III. 
The Peshito does not contain the Catholic Epistles of Jude, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, nor the Revelation ; this fact is a proof 
of its antiquity : nor has it the passage relating to the heavenly 
witnesses in 1 John v. 7; though Elias Hutter who published 
an edition in 1600, supplied this, and one or two other short 
passages, which the real Peshito omits, in Syriac of his own 
making. It was again printed in the Paris Polyglott, 1645, 
from which it was reprinted for Walton’s Polyglott, London, 
1654. The edition now most accessible, is the New Testament 
edited by Dr. Lee in 1816, for the Bible Society. | 

THE CURETONIAN SYRIAC (syr™). 

In 1842, Archdeacon Tattam brought over to England 
from the convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert, 
four Syriac manuscripts, two of which were found to contain 
Sragments of the four gospels. Dr. Cureton, then an officer in 
the British Museum, edited these, and published them in 1858. 
He strives to prove that this version 1s superior to the Peshito 
in point of antiquity ; an opinion which is warmly opposed by: 
some, and as warmly espoused by others. 
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THE PHILOXENIAN SYRIAC (syr’) ranks somewhat lower than 
the Peshito and Curetonian in critical importance. It was made 
for Xenaias, or Philoxenus, Monophysite Bishop of Mabug or 
Hierapolis, at the end of the fifth century, by Polycarp, rural 
bishop. This version, which does not contain the Apocalypse, 
was revised, and probably considerably altered by Thomas of 
Harkel, in a. D. 616. It was most likely made in order to give 
the reader some idea of what the Greek text was: it ranks far 
below the Peshito in point of merit; words and constructions 
being violently altered to accommodate them to the Greek. 
Edited by the Oxford University, under the superintendence of 
Joseph White, at the end of the last century, from MSS. sent over 
to Dr. Gloucester Ridley, from Diarbek, by Samuel Palmer. 

THE JERUSALEM SyRIAc (syr™ or syr™). 

This version contains a portion of the Gospels, and exists 
only in one MS. in the Vatican. It was made, as an inscription 
informs us, by Elias, a presbyter of Abydos, in the Monastery 
of the Abbot Moses, at Antioch, in a. D. 1030. It has been 
lately edited, with a Latin translation, by Erizzo. The name 
is derived from its extreme affinity for Chaldee. In fact, most 
of its constructions, and oddities of pointing, may be illustrated 
from the Targums, rather than from genuine Syriac documents. 

Akin to this, is a palimpsest fragment, brought by Tischen- 
dorf from the East, and described by him in Anecdocta sacra a 
profana. 

THE CARCAPHENSIAN SYRIAC. 

Gregory Barhebraeus, a great Monophysite doctor of the 
thirteenth century, had mentioned this version, which gets its 
name either from being used by the Synians of the “‘mountains,” 
or from Carcuf, a town in Mesopotamia. Since nothing else 
was known of it, the learned concluded that he meant a 
separate revision, rather than a separate translation: but in the 
year 1828, the late Cardinal Wiseman published in ore 
Syriace, an account of a MS. of this version, which he had 
discovered in the Vatican. It stands about midway between 
the Peshito and Philoxenian, being more elegant than the 
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latter, and more literally accurate than the former. Wiseman 
often proposed to edit it, but never did so. 

THE LaTIN VERSIONS. 

The earliest version of the Scriptures in Latin, first saw the 
light, not as might have been expected, in Italy ; but in North 
Africa. This fact, rendered certain by the evidence accu- 
mulated by Cardinal Wiseman, as to the internal character 
of the version, and the occurrence in it of rare words and 
phrases not found in any writer before Tertullian—himself a 
native of North Africa—becomes less astonishing when we 
remember that in Rome, at that time, Greek was well under- 
stood, even by the humblest classes—that the earliest Roman 
liturgy was in Greek—that the first 16 bishops of Rome 
bear Greek names—and that S. Paul wrote to Roman converts 
not in Latin, but in Greek. This version is called the Old 
Latin, marked in critical notes (it). The date cannot be fixed with 
certainty, but it must have been not much later than the end 
of the first century, as by the time of Tertullian—the latter 
half of the second—it was so well known, as to have 
influenced the popular language, and Christianity was widely 
spread in that region. The epistle of James, the second of 
Peter, and that to the Hebrews, seem to have been omitted. The 
books of the Old Testament were translated, not from the 
Hebrew, but from the LXX. By the end of the fourth century, 
the version had become very popular, and, having been never 
publicly revised, very corrupt. In consequence, Jerome was 
requested by Pope Damasus, A. D. 383, to undertake the correc- 
tion of the text. He began in the New Testament with the 
Gospels, which had suffered most ; in the Old Testament with 
the Psalter. His first revision of the Psalter not being very 
satisfactory, he revised it a second time; the former revision 
was called the Roman, the latter, the Gallican, Psalter. After 
the year 389. a.p., he retired to Bethlehem, improved his 
knowledge of Hebrew, and translated the whole of the Old 
Testament directly from that language. Hence arose the 
VuLcaTE. This new translation was received, at first, with 
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great dislike, as the new translation, especially in the Old 


.Testament, differed very much from the old, owing to the 


different original of which it was a rendering: but by degrees 
the new translation became as popular as the old, and by 
the close of the eighth century, was as corrupt as the Old Latin 
had ever been. This arose partly from the simultaneous use of 
the old and new translations. In the year 802, Alcuin was 
commissioned by Charlemagne to revise the text. This task 
he executed in as thorough a manner as could be expected in 
that age: the patronage of Charlemagne secured for the 
version a wide popularity, and little more was done for the text 
till the Council of Trent, a. p. 1546, when, in consequence of 
the high claims put forward by the Church of Rome, and the 
unsatisfactory state of the version, it again became necessary to 
make some attempt at revision. A Papal board was appointed, 
and after long delay, in the pontificate of Sixtus V. (1590), the 
Sixtine edition of the Vulgate (vg “™*) was published, claiming 
in its preface “to be received and held as true, lawful, authen- 
“‘ tic, and unquestioned, in all public and private discussion, 
‘reading, preaching, and explanation.” Since the numerous 
errors and glaring mistakes speedily discovered hardly warrant- 
ed this strong language: another revision had to be under- 
taken, and the Vulgate was finally published in 1592, during 
the Pontificate of Clement VIII. (vg), declaring. in its. 
preface, that Sixtus, finding that some errors had crept into the 
former edition through the negligence of the printers, was about 
to recall the whole impression, but was prevented by death : 
for this assertion there is not an atom of proof. The ordinary 
editions of the Vulgate are reprints of the Clementine edition. 

There are several MSS. of the Old Latin version extant, all 
of them very fragmentary. A list of them will be found in 
Scrivener’s Jntroduction, p. 258. Critical editors always mark 
them with the small letters of the alphabet; for instance, 
a. b.c. d. . 

Of the Vulgate there are two important MSS. extant. 

Copex Amiatinus (am) of the sixth century: brought into 
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the Laurentian Library at Florence, from the monastery of 
Monte Amiatino in Tuscany. It contains nearly the whole of 
both Testaments, written stichometrically—was looked through 
for the Sixtine edition—and the New Testament portion was 
edited by Tischendorf (1850). 

Copex Fu.pensis (fuld), about the same age, is in the 
Abbey of Fulda, in Hesse Cassel : it contains the New Testa- 
ment—the Gospels being arranged in a kind of harmony—and 
was written by order of Victor, Bp. of Capua. 

EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. . 

The Memphitic version (cop or memph) dates probably from 
the third century, so called from Memphis the great capital 
city: it is in the dialect of lower Egypt, and was for a long 
time the only version known. The native Christians in modern 
Egypt use this version in their public services, although they 
habitually converse in Arabic. Little has been done in the 
way of editing. The last edition is that of Schwartze continued 
by Boetticher, which is pronounced unsatisfactory by some. 

The Thebaic version (sah or theb) is in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt : so called from Thebes, the chief city : it was formerly 
called the Safzdsc, from the Arabic name of the district. This 
dialect is more free from admixture with the Greek than the 
Memphitic; and the version is thought to have been 
made somewhat the earlier of the two. The existing MSS. are 
only fragments. Woide (cf. page xvi.) was the first who paid 
much attention to this, and in zealous industry he has not been 
surpassed by any of his successors. 

The Basmuric fragments (basm) contain portions of both 
the Old and New Testaments, The version is based on the 
Thebaic, and the language is said to be a modification of that 
dialect to suit the colloquial usage of some district. Some 
critics have fixed on the Oasis of Ammon as the place where 
it was made. The fragments were published by Engelbreth 
(1811). 

THE GOTHIC VERSION (goth). 

In the middle of the fourth century, Ulphilas bishop of the 
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Goths, formed an alphabet, and translated the Scriptures into 
this language, the Old Testament being translated from 
the LXX. The Codex Argenteus, of the sixth century, in 
the University of Upsal, contains fragments of the gospels. It 
has been edited by Uppstrém (Upsal, 1854). There are also 
some palimpsest fragments of the Epistle to the Romans in the 
Ducal Library at Wolfenbiittel, edited by Knittel, in 1762, and 
of five other MSS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. These 
latter contain portions of Ezra, Nehemiah, the four gospels, and 
the greater part of S. Paul’s Epistles. They were discovered 
and edited by Mai, in 1817. 

THE ARMENIAN VERSION (arm) dates from the fifth century: 
up to that time the Armenians used the Peshito version, and 
the Syriac letters. In 431, A. D. Joseph and Eznak returned from 
the council of Ephesus bringing Greek copies of the Scriptures, 
whereupon Miesrob threw aside, so far as the New Testament 
was concerned, the version already made from the Syriac, and 
they began a new one from the Greek: finding themselves 
deficient in knowledge of this tongue, Joseph, Eznak, and 
Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian historian, went to study 
Greek at Alexandria ; and at last a version of the New Testa- 
ment from the Greek was executed. The frst printed 
Armenian Bible is that of Bp. Uscan (arm usc), published at 
Amsterdam in 1666. The dest edition is said to be that of 
Zohrab (arm zoh), published at Venice in 1789. 

THE ASTHIOPIC VERSION (zth), dates from the sixth or 
seventh century, and is used by the Abyssinians; it is in the 
dialect of the province of Axum, which has now given place to 
the Amharic. The Old Testament part was translated from 
the LXX, the New Testament from the Greek. The style is 
said by some to be confused, tautological and unequal, but 
Ellicott speaks well of it. Portions of the Old Testament have 
been often published, the whole never. Of the New Testa- 
ment Bode published a revision in 1753, and in 1826—30 

ed it for the British and Foreign Bible Society. This 
ing intended for ecclesiastical use, is not much good 
purposes. 
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It now seems desirable to give a summary of a few of the 
principal editions of the New Testament, resulting from a 
comparison of the evidence just described. 


SECTION IIL 
PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The first edition of the entire New Testament projected, though 
that of Erasmus was published before it, was the New Testa- 
ment portion of the Complutensian Polyglott, so called from the 
Latin name of the town in Spain (Alcala) where it was printed. 
It was undertaken through the liberality of Cardinal Ximenes, 
Abp. of Toledo. Several editors celebrated for their learning 
were engaged in the work: but it is well known that no MS. of 
first rate authority, either uncial or cursive, was consulted, those 
sent from the Vatican to be examined being only late MSS. of 
a debased type. The New Testament part was printed first 
and was finished in 1514, but the whole work consisting of both 
Old and New Testament did not get into circulation till 1522. 

THE EDITIONS OF Erasmus. While the Complutensian Poly- 
glott was in progress Erasmus was requested by Froben, a printer 
of Basle, to prepare an edition of the New Testament : owing 
to the anxiety of both editor and publisher, to get the work out 
béfore the work of the Spanish divines, far too short a time was 
allowed for conducting it. The necessary preliminaries were 
not settled till September 1515, and the work was in the hands 
of the public in February 1516. So pressed was Erasmus by 
the shortness of time, and his other literary engagements, that 
in some cases, he was forced to use library MSS. for printer’s 
copy. The two MSS. used in this way are preserved in the 
library at Basle, marked both by Erasmus and the printer. 
For the Apocalypse, he had only an imperfect MS. which was 
deficient in the last six verses: these he therefore translated 
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from the Vulgate, into Greek of his own, and consequently in 
that part of the Revelation, there are still among the received 
text, words which have no authority from any Greek MS. 
whatever; cf Scrivener, (/ntfroduction p. 296). In his first two 
editions, he did not insert the celebrated passage concerning 
the heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7) and was in consequence 
severely called to account by many, among others by his rivals 
the Spanish editors. He promised to insert the words on the 
authority of any one Greek MS. and after some trouble, a 
cursive of the 15th century was found: probably the MS. now 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, (cf. Scrivener p. 149). 
Erasmus lived to publish five editions altogether, which from their 
popularity had great influence in forming the received text. 
He had the good sense to correct his later editions by the 
Complutensian: but in his case also manuscripts of note were 
not used. 

The editions of the STEPHENS, father and son, are the 
next which claim our attention. Robert Stephens who lived in 
the first half of the 16th century, began life as a printer at Paris, 
where he printed at the Imperial press his first three editions 
of the New Testament. In 1552, he went to Geneva, and openly 
declared himself a Protestant. In 1551 he had published at 
Geneva before finally settling there his fourth edition. The 
folio third edition 1550 was the first ever published with 
appliances for criticism. It obtained great popularity and forms 
the basis of the received text in England. In his preface to it, 
he speaks of sixteen authorities : none of which were worth much 
except Codex D ; nor if they had been, were they properly used, 
the collating of them being entrusted to the younger Stephens 
(Henry), then only 18 years old. 

Beza a French divine who occupied the foremost place 
among the Huguenots, after the death of Calvin ; published at 
Geneva five editions of the New Testament, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. He had better materials than any of his 
predecessors—Codd. D. #.¢ D. of the Gospels and Acts, and 
Codex Claromontanus containing S. Paul’s Epistles, (both 
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already described) : he had also the papers of Henry Stephens, 
and the Latin version of the Peshito by Tremellius: but the 
benefit that might have been gained was somewhat impaired by 
his unfortunate habit of allowing preconceived theological 
Opinions, to influence him in deciding upon various readings ; 
he was a better commentator than critic. 

The editions of the brothers Bonaventure and Abraham 
ELZEVIR published at Leyden in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, are noteworthy not from containing any fresh 
critical materials—they were based on the editions of Stephens, 
and probably Beza, but because till quite recently they were 
steadily reprinted on the continent, just as the third edition 
(1550) of Stephens was in England. The expression ‘received 
text’ takes its ongin from the language used by the Elzevirs’ 
editor on putting forth the edition of 1624; in the preface he 
speaks of the text as ‘received by all’ and goes on to say “so 
then you have a text received by all in which we publish 
nothing altered or corrupt.” 

No great progress was made in the knowledge of criticism till 
the time of Dr. JOHN Mri of Queen’s College and S Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford : a most able and laborious critic, who devoted the 
last thirty years of his life to working upon his edition of the 
New Testament, and died in 1707 just one fortnight after 
publishing it. He was the first who thoroughly realised, and 
attempted to cope with the vast field that lies before a New 
Testament critic: noone before him had thought patristic citations 
worthy of notice, on these Mill bestowed great labour. Versions 
are said to be his weakest point : it had not yet been discovered 
how little Latin translations from the Oriental tongues can be 
trusted. As acollator of MSS. he ranks very high, though his 
work is not of such a character as the strict accuracy of modern 
scholarship demands. His Prolegomena, giving the history of the 
text and treating besides of the Canon have never been 
surpassed for learning and research. Codex A was used by 
Mill as well as several minor MSS: while pronouncing decided 
opinions on particular readings in his Notes, he did not venture 
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to introduce any change into the text, but repeated that.of 
Stephens. For what he had done he was attacked after his 
death. 

Shortly afterwards 1716, BENTLEY, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, made great preparations for publishing an edition 
of the New Testament, sparing neither time nor money. By 
the aid of the latter he procured from Rome and Paris collations 
of Band C. Mill (between whom and Bentley, there had long 
existed hearty friendship) had, he said, only accumulated various 
readings as, “a promptuary to the judicious and critical 
reader.” Bentley would “make use of that promptuary, and not 
leave the reader in doubt and suspense” (from his “ter to Abp. 
‘Wake quoted in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible sub verbo. New 
Testament). He thought that the oldest Greek MSS. and those 
of Jerome’s Latin Version resembled each other so nearly that by 
their united aid he might restore the text to its original purity. 
With this design he accumulated large stores of various readings 
and notes, but finding probably, as time went on and evidence 
increased that his theory was quite mistaken, he never published 
at all though he lived on till 1742. This is much to be 
regretted as his great genius and known critical skill could 
hardly have failed to do some good. 

Joun ALBERT BENGEL, “Abbot of Alpirspach in the 
Lutheran communion of Wurtemberg” published an edition of 
the Greek Testament in 1734, which is chiefly remarkable 
from his views about the various famsles and recensions of MSS. 
and evidence generally. Noticing that certain MSS. versions 
and ecclesiastical writers have such an affinity for each other 
that if one favour a particular reading, some at least of the 
others will follow it, and inferring that all testimony of this 
kind must have had a common origin: he thought that for the 
sake of convenience and economy of time, it would be desirable 
to group all existing external evidence into families or tnbes: 
thus by comparing one class with another, the relative impor- 
tance of each might be estimated. He wished to divide all 
documents into two classes, the Asiatic written in or near 
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Constantinople of which he did not think much, and the 
African including the few of a better sort. 

WETSTEIN a native of Basle, was employed by Bentley at the 
age of 27, to collect materials for his proposed edition. While 
travelling about for this and other purposes, he zealously 
examined all MSS, that fell in his way so that by the time he 
published his New Testament 1751, he had himself collated 
about 102 MSS. He was the first to quote MSS. by the 
marks that are in use now, in the course of his travels he had 
made himself acquainted with all the chief uncial MSS, 
described above, except of course Codex Sinaiticus, besides 
many.cursives Evangelistaria and Praxapostoli. He was also 
well acquainted with the versions and earlier printed editions. 
The patristic citations are said to be his weakest point. His 
work must be held to have advanced the knowledge of critical 
principles far beyond its previous condition. 

The only other editions published in the last century, that 
seem to require notice are those of GRIESBACH, whose labours 
on the New Testament have influenced most editions, almost up 
to the present time. Griesbach published his first edition of the 
New Testament in 1774: his second and chief edition in 1796— 
1806. He also was a diligent examiner of manuscripts: but the 
chief peculiarity in his work, is that he revives and extends the 
theory of families, and classes of evidence originally started by 
Bengel. At first he was disposed to divide all testimony into 
five or six different classes, but ultimately he reduced the num- 
ber to three, the Alexandrine, the Byzantine, and the Western 
recensions. In the first group, he placed MSS. of the highest 
character such as A. B.C, which he supposed to agree with 
Ongen’s readings. The second class included the great bulk 
of the evidence of every kind, MSS. fathers and versions. The 
Western recension comprised the MSS. that have a Latin 
version, such as D of the Gospels, the Old Latin and Vulgate 
. versions and the Latin fathers. To the second class he pro- 
fessed to allow very little weight, the joint testimony of two 
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classes was always to prevail: and since the received text rests 
entirely on MSS. of the second class, the editions he put forth 
would have deviated much more widely from the ordinary ones 
than they did, had not Gnesbach been guided rather by his 
own consummate skill and tact, than by his theory which he 
must soon have seen to be fallacious, not because the desire 
that gave rise to it is wrong, but because no secure basis has 
yet been found, on which to form an arrangement of this sort. 
Such a scheme would be a boon now to critics if 1t could be 
once arranged in a satisfactory manner. 

Passing over the labours of Scholz, more remarkable for 
their quantity than their quality, we come to LACHMANN: the 
first volume of his Testament, appeared in 1842, the second in 
1850. This edition is remarkable as being the first in which 
the laws of comparative criticism were rigidly and inflexibly 
applied to the recension of the sacred text. No prescriptive 
right whatever was allowed to the received text; as had been 
by all previous editors. Another remarkable feature in the 
book, was that Lachmann strove to bring the text back as 
nearly as possible to its condition in the fourth century by 
rejecting all evidence of every kind, that was not earlier than 
that time. It appeared after a while that he did not consider 
this an end, but only means to an end—he did not mean to 
give in his edition the text as it should be, but only to bring it 
back to the fourth century standard in order to form the basis 
for further criticism. The great defect in the whole plan was 
his having overlooked the notorious fact that before the time of 
Constantine, the text had become almost as corrupt as it ever 
was since. 

Of living critics we may enumerate Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
and Scrivener. Dr. Tregelles besides several other works, has 
edited “a Greek New Testament together with the Latin 
version of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus”—a work of 
great learning and ability in which the testimony of all the 
ancient MSS. versions and ecclesiastical writers, (as far as 
Eusebius) has been taken into account. 
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Mr. Scrivener besides his J/nfroduction quoted above, from 
which we have derived most of the information in this 
article, has edited several MSS. of portions of the New Testa- 
ment in facsimile: and has published, an accurately printed 
edition of the text of Stephens in which by an ingenious 
arrangement of the type, the chief variations in the readings 
from that time to the present are shown at a glance. 

But Tischendorf, of all living critics, is unquestionably the 
man who has most influenced the Greek Testament scholarship 
of our day. It would take up too much space to describe the 
journeys he undertook for the purpose of discovering ancient 
copies of the Scriptures. A succinct account is given in his 
Origin of the Gospel, translated by the Religious Tract Society. 
His seventh edition of the Greek Testament, 1856—9, and 
the smaller edition of the same book, are considered to be all 
that can be desired. The text of that edition must suffer some 
modification on account of the discovery of Codex Sinaiticus. 
As it stands, however, it exhibits a decidedly conservative spirit, 
moving in some cases from the most ancient authorities back 
towards the received text, 


SECTION IV. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 


In what order and at what date the first three Gospels, as 
we now have them, were published, is a question frequently 
discussed : it gains much of its interest from the difficulty felt 
in accounting for the divergences between the Evangelists in 
the accounts they give of the same event. Any one who 
will take the trouble to read the descriptions of any par- 
ticular occurrence, ¢ g. the Crucifixion, cannot fail to notice 
this. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the difficulty, by 
assuming that the narrators made use of each other’s work, one. 
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gospel having been written first, which was used by the second 
writer, and the two first by the third. Each gospel in turn 
has been placed first, and all possible combinations made. 
But on this hypothesis it has been found impossible to show 
why a later Evangelist has passed over details narrated by the 
earlier books from which he copied, why he has adopted their 
language up to a certain point, and then abandoned it. This 
hypothesis in the crude shape just described being found 
always defective, other and more elaborate hypotheses of the 
same sort have been resorted to ; we quote as a specimen the 
most elaborate of all, from the article Gospels in the Dictionary 
of the Bible. ‘The existence is assumed of 

1. A Hebrew original. 

2. A Greek translation. 

3. A transcript of No. 1, with alterations and additions. 

4. Another transcript, with another set of alterations and 
additions. 

5. Another, combining both the preceding, used by 
S. Mark, who also used No. 2. 

6. Another, with the alterations and additions of No. 3, 
and with further additions, used by S. Matthew. 

7. Another, with those of No. 4. and further additions, 
used by S. Luke, who also used No. 2. 

8. A wholly distinct Hebrew document, in which our — 
Lord’s precepts, parables, and discourses were recorded, but 
not in chronological order; used both by S. Matthew and 
S. Luke. | 

Against hypotheses of this sort, in general, there may be 
urged the fatal objection, that for every new class of facts a 
new document must be assumed to have existed: and against 
this particular hypothesis it may be urged, that it does not 
account for the agreement between S. Mark and S. Luke, 
which sometimes, although but rarely, occurs. Moreover, 
such a hypothesis involves an amount of research and 
mechanical skill in composition, quite foreign to the Apostolic 
age. 
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Another and an entirely different method of explaining the 
difficulty, which may be seen fully treated of in Westcott’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (pp. 15§2—159), is the 
following. The traditions and habits of that age were entirely 
Opposed to committing facts to writing: in the ordinary way 
especially amongst the Jews, recourse was had to the memory. 
Hence it is not probable, that for the first few years, any 
written account of our Lord’s life and actions existed. At the 
same time, in consequence of the addresses to heathen and 
converts constantly delivered, and inasmuch as those addresses 
were always occupied with the same set of important facts, a 
knowledge of which was declared by S. Peter, Acts i. 22, to be 
requisite in an Apostle, viz. what happened from the baptism 
of John unto that same day that he was taken up from us: it 
must have resulted that a particular set of expressions and 
terms became regularly applied to the account of a particular 
event. In short, there was gradually formed an oral gospel. 
After a time, as we know from the opening verses of S. Luke’s 
- Gospel, written accounts by different uninspired persons began 
to abound, in the shape of letters or short descriptions of 
particular scenes. Thus by the time that the Evangelists were 
moved by the Holy Spirit to compose their gospels for the 
use of believers, there was already existing a number of 
accounts of what they had to relate, moulded by custom into 
a recognised phraseology. Now it is only natural to suppose 
that among the accounts in circulation, whether written or 
oral, the sayings and discourses of our Lord would occupy a 
very prominent place: and in accordance with this, we find 
that the places where the words of the Evangelists accord most 
nearly, are usually those that relate the sayings of Christ—the 
recitative portions of the gospels—while in the xarratve 
portions, where the Evangelist is recounting particular events, 
is found the greatest difference. 

This theory seems to meet the requirements of the problem, 
in so far as it satisfactorily explains the origin of the great 
similarity existing in certain parts of the Gospels. How it 
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comes about that one Evangelist omits entirely that which 
others record, and records what they omit, will require further 
consideration, and may perhaps be best explained by examining 
the spiritual plan which pervades each gospel. 

Augustine arranges the four living creatures of Ezekiel’s 
vision, by which it was usual to distinguish the four Evangelists, 
as follows :—The on he assigns to S. Matthew, because his is 
the royal Gospel ; the man to S. Mark, because by him the 
human side of the Redeemer’s character is more conspicuously 
pourtrayed ; the ox, the animal of sacrifice, to S, Luke, whose 
gospel especially sets forth the fact that Christ died to make 
atonement for all ; and the eag# to S. John, who loves, while 
soaring above the things of time and sense, to contemplate the 
deep mysteries of Christ’s divine nature. 

And if the view taken above be correct ; if it be true that 
S. Matthew's purpose is to show that Christ Jesus was indeed 
the Messiah, who came to fulfil the Law and obey its precepts; 
that S. Mark, writing probably under S. Peter’s direction, aims 
at giving a brisk and stirring picture of the doings of the Lord, 
designed especially for those who, like S. Peter, live chiefly in 
the present, and passing rapidly from scene to scene, not how- 
ever to the neglect of minute details ; that S. Luke, like the Apos- 
tle whom he constantly attended, keeps always distinctly before 
us the great fact that by His death on Calvary, Christ made 
atonement for the sins of the whole world: that S. John’s 
Gospel is more peculiarly adapted for those of a contemplative, 
rather than an active, spirit, who love to ponder on our Lord’s 
Divinity : then it is not hard to see, why, in accordance with 
the plan in each case before them, the Evangelists should have 
been led to omit some things, and insert others: why, for 
instance, in S. Matthews Gospel the Sermon on the Mount, 
setting forth the laws of the Messiah’s Kingdom, should occupy 
a prominent, while with S. Luke it occupies a subordinate, 
place. 

Hence it seems reasonable to conclude, that the Gospels 
were written by their respective authors in entire independence 
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of each other. S. Matthew's, at least in the earlier form in 
which it probably once existed, was composed in Judza, S. 
Mark’s, as we shall try to show, probably in Rome. [S. Luke’s, 
possibly, according to the early tradition, ‘in the regions of 
Achaia and Beeotia ;’ certainly before S. Paul’s imprisonment 
at Rome. S. John’s, at Ephesus, after the speculations of the 
early Gnostics had begun to unsettle the faith of believers. 
Thus too it is tolerably clear, that whether the order assigned 
to the Gospels be arithmetically correct or not, at any rate, 
they are in the order of the successive stages in the develop- 
ment of the gospel—successive circles growing gradually wider 
and wider, within which the glad tidings were proclaimed : the 
two first Gospels would belong to the period that preceded, 
the two last to the period that succeeded, the outbreak of the 
fierce conflict with the Judaizers ; so that whether S. Mark’s 
Gospel were published a few years before S. Luke’s, or not, 
the Church has been guided by a true instinct in ae them 
in the order in which they stand. 


SECTION V. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. MARK. 


THE voice of tradition is unanimous in assigning this 
Gospel to S. Mark, and not till about thirty years ago, was the 
opinion expressed in Germany, that, on account of a passage 
from Papias, which we shall have to quote below, the Gospel 
In its present shape might have been revised by a later editor ; 
since Papias seems to speak of a simpler and less orderly 
composition, than that now bearing the name of S. Mark. 
This opinion has never found favour, and appears to be quite 
groundless. Some have thought that the Mark (Marcus) who 
wrote this gospel, is not the same person as the John, whose 
surname,was Mark, of Acts xii. 12, 25, because the earliest 
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writers never call the Evangelist, John, and always speak of 
him as the companion of S. Peter, and not of S, Paul. Against 
this it may be urged, that the Latin name seems to have 
gradually superseded the Jewish name (John): possibly this 
disuse of the former name, and assumption of a new one, may 
point to some change in his life, of which we are not told, 
similar to that which caused Paul to supersede Saul, and 
possibly Matthew to supersede Levi. 

If this be correct, we find that he was the son of a Mary, 
who seems to have been a woman of some position and 
influence, as it was at her house that the converts assembled to 
pray for Peter when imprisoned, Acts xii. 12. From his 
Latin surname, it is possible that his family may have been 
connected, in some way or other, with a Roman house. From 
S. Peter's speaking of him as “his son,” (1 Pet. v. 13) it is 
possible that S. Mark may have been led to embrace Chris- 
tianity by him. There is a tradition, not generally accepted, 
that S. Mark was one of the seventy disciples; that he was 
offended at the hard saying of Jesus (John vi. 60), and 
deserted Him, but was brought back by S. Peter. 

We find from the Scripture, Col. iv. 10, that S. Mark was a 
cousin of Barnabas, himself a Levite of Cyprus; some have 
inferred from this, that S. Mark also was of priestly birth. He 
left Jerusalem for Antioch, in company with Barnabas and Saul, 
before they had been commissioned to preach to the Gentiles 
(Acts xii. 25) ; accompanied them on their first missionary jour- 
ney as far as Perga in Pamphylia, Acts xii. 13, where he left 
them, and returned to Jerusalem ; perhaps from dread of the risk 
incurred in visiting so wild a country as that which they were 
approaching ; perhaps because, being of a warm and impulsive 
temperament, he wished again to join himself to S. Peter. 
This conduct was looked on by S. Paul with so much disappro- 
bation, that when starting on the second missionary journey he 
refused to allow S. Mark to be his companion ; consequently, 
Barnabas and S. Mark went again to Cyprus, leaving S. Paul 
and Silas to travel through Asia. The next time S. Mark is 
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mentioned, is during S, Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, when, in 
writing to Philemon (ver. 24), he speaks of S. Mark as one of 
his “ fellow-labourers ;’ and in writing to the Colossians (iv. 
10), he speaks of his coming to Asia as possible: shortly 
before his martyrdom (2 Tim. iv. 11), he desires Timothy to 
take Mark and bring him, for he is profitable unto me for the 
ministry. Somewhat earlier perhaps (1 Pet. v. 13), we find 
him at Babylon with S. Peter, joming in his earnianons 2 and 
called by the endearing title of “son.” 

Besides the traditions about him already referred to, there 
are some important passages which it may not be amiss to 
quote at length. 

Eusebius (Zcclesiastical History, WW. 39) quoting from 
Papias, a writer whose works have not come down to us, 
Says : 

This also [John] the elder, used to say: Now Mark be- 
came the interpreter of Peter, and all that he remembered he 
accurately wrote down; not, however, in order, either the 
sayings or doings of Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, 
nor did he follow Him, but afterwards, as I said, followed 
Peter, who arranged his teaching with a view to what was 
necessary, but not as if drawing up an orderly account of the 
Lord’s discourses, so that Mark made no mistake in describing 
some things just as he remembered them. For he paid atten- 
tion to one point—to leave out nothing that he had heard, and 
to make no false statement in his account. 

Eusebius (H. E. vi. 14) quoting from Clement of Alex- 
andnia, gives the following account of the manner in which the 
Gospel was composed. 

When Peter had publicly preached the word in Rome, 
and by the Spirit proclaimed the Gospel, those who were 
present being many in number, begged Mark since he had 
followed him for a long time and remembered what was said, 
to write down his discourses, and he produced the Gospel and 
gave it to those who asked him. When Peter became aware 
of this he purposely neither checked nor forwarded it. 


t 
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This account does not agree with the less probable one 
given by the same author (H. E. 1. 15.), also on the authority 
of Papias and Clement of Alexandria; where he says, that S. 
Peter’s hearers “not being content with once hearing, nor with 
“the unwritten teaching of the divine proclamation, begged 
Mark veenccxs to leave them a memorial in wniting of the doc- 
‘‘ trine that was delivered to them in words......... And they say 
‘that the Apostle knowing what was done, the Spirit revealing 
“it to him......... confirmed the writing for the use of the 
‘* churches,” 

Again (H.. E. V. 8.) Eusebius says, that after the eodos: 
(4. ¢. probable death, though some say, departure from Rome). 
of Peter and Paul, Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
himself also delivered to us in writing what was proclaimed by 
Peter. This last account lacks the extravagancies of the 
previous one. Irenzus (Her. 11. 1; ul. 10, 6); Tertullian 
(contr. Marcionem, Iv. 5); Origen (quoted by Euseb. H. E. 
vi. 25), and Jerome (ad Hedibiam, quest. x1.), all agree that 
the Evangelist wrote his Gospel as the interpreter (éppyveuris) 
of the Apostle Peter. Some have been inclined to accept this 
word in its most literal sense, and understand that S. Mark 
translated into Greek the Aramaic discourses of the Apostle ; 
others, with more probability, consider that S. Mark wrote a 
gospel, which in its details and general plan, conformed very 
closely to the tenor of S. Peter’s preaching. 

From the passages already quoted, it isetolerably clear that 
S. Mark was closely connected with S. Peter during the latter 
part of his life, sojourning with him at Rome, though this 
latter point is denied by some who maintain that the tradition 
(related Euseb. H. E. vi. 14) rests on a misunderstanding of 
1 Pet. v. 13, the word Babylon there being by some misunder- 
stood to mean Rome instead of the famous city in Chaldza. 

With regard to other portions of S. Mark’s life, there is ‘a 
tradition, not so well supported as the one last noticed, that he 
was.sent by S. Peter to Egypt (Euseb. H. E. 11. 16); there he 
founded the church of Alexandria, preached in various places, 
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returned to Alexandria, became bishop of that place, and 
finally died a martyr’s death (Jerome, chap. 8.) 

If we leave the history of the Evangelist and turn to the 
GosPEL itself, we may be quite certain that it is the work of 
the Apostle whose name it bears: and in accordance with the 
well-supported tradition quoted above, we may safely conclude 
that whether published before or after S. Peter’s death, it was 
in some way connected with him; perhaps published at his 
request though not till after his martyrdom. There is a 
tradition that this Gospel was originally published in Zatz ; 
this only rests on the subscriptions to a few MSS. Syriac and 
others, and may be at once dismissed. It arose out of the 
idea that because the Gospel was probably written and pub- 
lished at Rome for the use of Gentile Christians, it must there. 
fore have been written in Latin. But at that time, as has been 
already observed, Greek was thoroughly understood by all classes 
at Rome. Irenzus (contra Hereses, Bk. 111. ch. XI. 7.) mentions 
a sect of heretics, possibly the Cerinthians, who looked with 
especial favour on this Gospel because they considered that it 
supported their peculiar tenets. They “separated Jesus from 
Christ ”—the humanity from the Divinity—maintaining that 
Jesus suffered while Christ continued unharmed. This fancy 
they seem to have rested on the fact that S. Mark relates as 
many Miracles as either of the other Synoptists, while he 
relates only four Parables. Hence, they would argue, since he 
dwells so much on the works of the Messiah’s power—the 
miracles and mighty acts which bear the impress of God—and 
not on words and discourses like those of ordinary men, is it 
not clear that an Omnipotent Being like this could not be 
Man at the same time that He was God ? 

There are two Apocryphal writings sometimes mentioned 
in connexion with this Gospel, which, therefore, seem to require 
a brief notice: they are 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER: found in circulation 
at Rhossus a Cilician town, towards the close of the second 
century, by Serapion bishop of Antioch; he suppressed it 
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because he saw that, while possessing much in common with 
the canonical Gospels, it secretly favoured the views of the 
Docetz, with whom it was, therefore, very popular. It was 
probably S, Mark’s Gospel as the hereti¢s we lately mentioned 
would have liked it to be ; and dates from about the beginning 
of the second century. This information is derived from 
Eusebius (H. E. vi. 12.) and from Lightfoot (Z9. to Galatians, 
p. 267, edit. 2). 

THE PREACHING OF PETER, very popular during the second 
and third centuries, was a work strongly opposed to Judaism. 
Some are inclined to consider it identical with the Preaching of 
Paul: Lightfoot (Zp. to Galatians, p. 337, edit. 2.) thinks this 
very doubtful. This work also should most likely be assigned 
to the beginning of the second century. It is quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria (Stvomata vi. chap. 5. ad initium), and 
seems to have had nothing but the name which could connect 
it with S. Mark. Cf. Westcott, Jntroduction to the Gospels, p. 226. 

Time when the Gospel was written.' About this nothing 
certain is known. From what has gone before it will be seen 
that traditions are conflicting; some placing the publication 
in S. Peter’s lifetime, others after his death. The Epistle to 
the Colossians was written about a. D. 62, and it is not likely 
that the Gospel was published before that date, or (in iv. ro.) 
some mention would have been made of it by S. Paul when 
speaking of S. Mark: on the other hand, from the expressions 
used in the thirteenth chapter, when speaking of the Holy 
City, it is clear that when the Gospel was written the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was yet to come. Hence it cannot have 
been written in A. D. 70, or later. 

Place where the Gospel was written. Tradition is almost 
entirely agreed, in assigning Rome as the place of publication : 
and there seems no reason why this should not be accepted as 
correct ; we might adduce the great number of Latin words, 
as a proof, but some object that S. Mark, was evidently well 
acquainted with Latin, and would have used them anywhere. 
Chrysostom mentions Alexandria but brings no arguments 
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to support his”opinion : he probably was led to choose Alex- 
andria, on“accou ntof the tradition, mentioned before, that S. 
Mark was bishop of that place, and died there by martyrdom. 


Distinctive features of the Gospel 


its connection with S. Peer can hardly be doubted: yet 
this has been disputed on the ground that there are passages 
where, if the writer had been so intimately connected with 
S. Peter, important information would have been given, which 
is omitted. «¢ g. in Mark vii. 17 we read that ‘ His disciples 
asked Him concerning a parable, while in the parallel passage 
of Matthew (xv. 15) we are told that it was eer. Luke 
(xxii. 8) tells us that Peter and John were sent to make ready 
the passover: S. Mark (xiv. 13) merely mentions ‘two of His 
disciples.’ S. Mark omits to record S. Peter’s walking on the 
sea, and also omits the blessing pronounced upon him (Matt. 
Xvi. 17—19). It is however possible that in all these passages 
the Apostle’s name is omitted from humility; especially as 
S. Mark’s account of the denials is complete and particular, 
while the word dztfer/y is omitted in recording his weeping. 

It was written for Gentiles: this is admitted by all, and 
appears clearly 

From the omission of any genealogy of our Lord. 

From the Old Testament not being quoted in the narrative 
portions ; the passage at the opening of the Gospel is the only 
exception since the quotation in xv. 28 is probably spurious, 
and the only other quotations are in the recitative passages— 
the accounts of words spoken by our Lord. 

From his always translating Aramaic ss aa C. &. 
V. 413 Vil 34. 

From his explaining Jewish names and customs: « g. the 
Jordan is @ river, i. 5; the Passover is a season when un- 
leavened bread is eaten, xiv. 1, 12; the situation of the Mount 
of Olives is described, xiii. 3 ; and the Jews’ ceremonial wash- 
Ings, vil. 1—4. 
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Style: this has been to a certain extent entered upon while 
discussing the origin of the Gospel. S. Mark loves to present a 
brisk, faithfully delineated description of the most important 
events, passing rapidly from one fact to another; this is seen 
by the frequency with which the word edééws occurs in his 
Gospel, 41 times in all, and by his preference of the present 
tense to the aorist. Afinute details, as we might expect in the 
friend of S. Peter, are carefully recorded ; thus it is often he 
alone who describes our Lord’s look and feelings, iii. 5, 34; 
Vv. 32; vi 6: the Aramaic words he uttered, ml. 173 v. 41; 
vil. II, 343 xiv. 36; the marks of His tenderness, vi. 34; 
vill. 3; the turns in His language ; vuli. 38; ix. 39; the feel- 
ings of those who stood by when a miracle was wrought, 
x. 24, 32; S. Mark alone records the Parable of the seed 
growing unnoticed by men ; the cure of one that was deaf and 
had an impediment in his speech, vii. 31 ; the cure of the blind 
man at Bethsaida, viii. 22 ; besides this he has, as will be seen 
by referring to the lists given above, many Latin and Aramaic 
words peculiar to himself, and some Greek words and ex- 
pressions. We quote a short list of them from the article in 
the Dictionary of the Bible. | 


Words pecukar to S. Mark. 


ddados, Vil. 37; 1X. 17, 25. 
éxOapBeiobat, 1X. 15; XIV. 33; XVL 5, 6. 
évayraditer Oat, ix. 36; x. 16. 
youvexas, XIl. 34. 
mardéubev, 1x, 21. 

| mpopepipray,, xill, II. 
mpoomopever Oat, X. 35. 
oxoAng, 1X. 44. 46. 48. 
opupvifo, XV. 23. 
oridBey, 1X: 3. 
croBds, xi. 8. 
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Words found most frequently in S. Mark. 


ebOéws, 41 times, 

éreperay, 26 times. 

vaptéds morixy, Xiv. 3, Only besides in the parallel 
passage of S. John. 

cupBovrroy sroceivy, il, 6; xv. 1, for AapSavev of 
S. Matthew. 


TO KATA 


MAPKON 


ATION EYATTEAION, 


I. ’APXH tof evayyeAlov "Incot Xpiorod, viod rod cod" 
2 ws yéypanra év rots mpopyrats, “180d, éyd adtocrédkAw 
Tov dyyeAdv pov Tpd TpogdToOV cov, Os KkaTacKevdoet 
3 thy 636v cov éutpoacbéy cov.” “Pwvy Bowvros ev Ty 
épjpe, Erotpdoare ryv 680v Kuplov: evdelas mworetre 


Tas tplBovs abrod.” 


4 "Eyé&vero “Iwdvyns Banrl(ov év tH epjue, Kal Knpicowy 


eayy&tov xara Madpxov may be 
fairly paraphrased as, ‘S. Mark's 
recension of the Gospel’—the story 
in that aspect which S. Mark was 
inspired to pourtray: ebayyé&uov 
may be traced through three stages, 
(1) the reward (given to the bearer, 
Odyss. XIV. 152.) of good tidings, cf. 
Aristophanes, Eq. 656, (2) the news 
itself, cf. Appian De Bellis Civilibus, 


Iv. 20. N. T. passim, (3) the document 
containing the news. 
VER. 2. ly tots rpopfrracs. All 


the best authorities read instead of this, 
év r@ ‘Hoalg rp xpodjry. The other 
reading is an alteration of the copyists, 
made because the first quotation is 
from Mal. iii. 1. and it is not till 
Ly 3 that Isaiah xl. 3. is bar 
oth quotations agree very nearly wit 

the Hebrew and LXX. 2 z 

3. Kvplov, as used by an inferior 
to a superior, is a less servile title than 
deowérns. The former would be used 


by a Greek wife—the latter by a slave 
addressing the master of the house. 

4—8. The first three verses having 
served as an introduction, these relate 
to the PREACHING OF JOHN. Also in 
Matt. iii. r—~12 ; Luke iii. r—18. 

4. must not be confounded 
with #». The latter states a fact 
simply and nakedly, the former refers 
to something previous of which the 
fact stated is a result, in this case to 
the divine plan by which John having 
been trained, ‘‘ deame a baptizer in 
the desert and a preacher of the 
baptism of repentance.” 

*Iodvvys, in Heb. Feho or Fehovah 
ts gracious. For his early history it is 
only needful to refer to the opening 
chapters of S. Luke.. Modern investi- 
gators seem pretty well agreed in 
assigning to this public ministry a 
duration of about two years, and in 
placing the baptism of our Lord some 
time in the year of Rome 780. The 
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beginning of 782 A.v.c. will then 
be the date of the imprisonment at 
Macheerus, in consequence of the bold- 
ness with which John denounced the 
incestuous marriage of Herod Antipas 
with Herodias, wife of his younger 
step-brother Philip, tetrarch of Trach- 
onitis, This imprisonment was fol- 
lowed not many weeks after by John’s 


execution, Herod being then as the. 


narrative shows, not far off; probably 
at a palace of his called Julias or 
Livias, in honour of Livia the powerful 
mother of Tiberius. Both Livias and 
Macheerus were in the south of Perea, 
east of Jordan: the latter was a hill 
fort, so situated that it formed the key 
of Perzea, and was, therefore, a point 
of importance to Herod, as Aretas, 
king of Arabia, the father of his 
repudiated wife, was making war 
against him. There are several tradi- 
tions respecting this eminent saint, 
which tell us how he passed his youth 
at a lonely spot called Sapsas not far 
from the Jordan, and was often visited 
by Jesus ; and how Herodias received 
his gory head with the savage joy and 
exposed it to the barbarous treatment 
which Cicero’s underwent at the hands 
of Antony’s wife.. It is said that he 
was buried at Samaria, and that in 
the time of Julian the apostate, the 
tomb was rifled ; the relics after some 
time found their way to Alexandria, 
where they were enclosed by Atha- 


nasius in the wall behind the high 
altar, but the honour of possession is 
disputed, several places claiming to be 
the only rightful owners. Cf. Tillemont, 
Eccl. Hist. Bk. I. Art. 111. sqq. 


. 4 *Iov. yépa. The southern 
division of Palestine, though the name 
is constantly used by writers not 
Jewish to denote the whole country. 
The name Judzea, connected of course 
with Judah, first came into use after the 
Captivity ; and, strictly speaking, in- 
cluded the territory formerly occupied 
by the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Dan 
and Simeon. ; 

*LopSavy, from Heb. jawrad: lit. the 
descender, so called from the rapidity 
with which the ground falls along its 
whole course of about 200 miles, from 
the Lebanon to the Dead Sea. Hence 
rapids and precipitous waterfalls are 
constantly found. The scenery along 
the banks is said to be tame and un- 
pleasing. 

6. bvSe8upévos, part. pf. of évddvw. 
Passive in form, but middle in signifi- 
cation. 

Q—11. THE BAPTIs»M also related 
by Matt. iii. 13—17; Luke iii. 21, 22. 

9. Naf{apér. Is it connected with 
nezer, a crown, on account of its situa- 
tion? Not mentioned in O. T. Its 
modern name is e#-Nasirah ; popula- 
tion between 3,000 and 4,000. It lies 
in a fertile valley about a mile long, 
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running from E. to W. among the hills 


which form the southern ridges of 


Lebanon ; distant about eighteen miles 
sw. of the Sea of Galilee, and six 
miles w. of Mount Tabor. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the present 
town occupies the site which the village 
of our Lord’s day did. There is a 
remarkable precipice above the town, 
forty or fifty feet high, which was 
probably the scene of the attempted 
precipitation. It belongs to the better 
class of eastern villages. 

12, 13. THE TEMPTATION, Matt. 
iv. 1—11; Luke iv. 1—13. eds 
tpnpov. The traditional scene of the 
temptation is in the desert near Jericho, 
called Quarantaria. On the other 
hand, it is argued in favour of the 
wilderness of Sinai; that wild beasts 
would hardly be found near a populous 
town like Jericho, and that Sinai was 
the place chosen by God for making 
revelations to Moses and Elias. It 
should be noticed that forty is the 
number constantly associated with sin 
and punishment in O. T. The Israel- 
ites wandered forty years in the wilder- 
ness, and forty or twice forty days was 
the time during which a woman was 
considered unclean after childbirth. 

dv pera tév Onplev. Trench sees 
in this a resumption of the authority 
over the brutes given to Adam, but 
lost by him at the Fall® On the whole 


subject, cf. Abp. Trench’s Studies on 
the Gospels, Art. I. 

14, I5. OPENING OF OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY, Matt. iv. 12—17. In 
Luke iv. 14. sqq. the account of His 
return from the Temptation is im- 
mediately followed by a description of 
the bad reception He met with in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. 

14. TadsAalav. In Heb. Gawled, 
meaning circuit or district. The name 
first occurs in the book of Joshua xx. 7. 
where it is the name of a district in 
the mountains of Naphtali. The next 


tiv notice of it is in 1 Kings ix. 11. where 


20 cities in the land of Galilee are 
given by Solomon to Hiram, king of 
Tyre, in payment of assistancerendered: 
from Hiram’s dissatisfaction the terri- 
tory does not seem to have been very 
valuable. He called it Cabul, a name 
of contempt, and the district is said by 
Josephus to have been a barren sand 

mountain-basin bordering on the terri- 
tory of Tyre. These 20 cities were 
either occupied by Canaanites at the 
time of transfer, or peopled by Hiram 
with his own subjects; hence the 
expression ‘‘ Galilee of the Gentiles” 
(Isai. ix. 1). During the captivity the 
foreign population spread, mingling 
with the strangers introduced when 
the ten tribes were carried away, so 
that gradually the whole district fell 
into disrepute, and the name from 
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denoting a small district came to 
denote a large province, forming at 
this time the northern of the three 
divisions of Palestine. 

15. Katpéds may be thus distin- 
guished from ypévos. The latter is 
time in the abstract made up of a 
succession of epochs longer or shorter: 
while xa:pés is a particular integral 
portion of xpévos it may be a moment, 
an hour, or a year. 

peravocire (uerd-vociy, to know 
after) denotes repentance, as does 
pera (to care after), and the 
two words are used interchangeably 
even in N. T. In so far as they may 
be distinguished, the former is the 
nobler word, marking a godly sorrow ; 
the latter may sometimes express little 
more than the regret arising out of fear 
for the consequences, as in the case of 
Judas (Matt. xxvii. 3). 

16—20. CALLof PETER, ANDREW, 
JAMES and JOHN. Matt. iv. 18—22 is 
exactly parallel. 

16. OdrAaccay ris IT. also 
called the Sea of Gennesareth and the 
Lake of Tiberias. In O. T. it is called 
the Sea of Chinnereth (Num. xxxiv. 11.) 
from a city near the shore (Josh. xix. 
35): others suppose that the whole 
district got its name from the resem- 
blance of the west shore to the arched 
side of a chinnour or harp. It is an 
inland lake of volcanic origin about 
thirteen miles long and six broad, 700 
feet below the level of the sea. The 
Jordan enters it at the N. and passes 
out again at the s. As in all places 


where volcanic agencies are at work 
the scenery is very bleak and wild. 

18. ddévreg. 2 aor. part. act. 
adlnu. 

Slxrva. This word with dudiSr»- 
orpov and cay#vn are the three words 
used for nets in N. T. The first is a 
general term denoting any kind of net. 
The second is an ordinary bell-shaped 
cast-net, which, when thrown from 
over the shoulder, sinks by weights 
attached to it. The third, the Italian 
sagena our see is a large sweep-net 
taken out in boats, and gradually 
drawn in by the aid of persons on 
shore. It may be seen in use on the 
coasts of Cornwall. 


19. mpoPds. 
al 


yu. 

*TdxwBov roy rod ZePedalov. Of 
Zebedee (in O. T. Zebediah, Jah is 
giver) nothing whatever is known. It 
has been conjectured that he died 
before the Crucifixion, since his wife 
Salome was at that time one of those 
in constant attendance on Jesus, cf. 
Xv. 40; xvi. I. tzfra. JAMES, Heb. 
Jacob, a holder of heel, was the first 
of the apostolic band who fell a victim 
to persecution. Agrippa I. the grand- 
son of Herod the Great, put him to 
death, A. D. 44. No doubt his ardent 
and impulsive character led him to 
urge on the progress of the new 
religion with greater vehemence than 
other apostles, and consequently 
rendered him a mark for destruction 
by a sovereign professing great zeal 
for the Jewish religion. He with his 


2 aor. part. of wpo- 
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brother John and Peter take a promi- 
nent place in the Gospel narrative. 
They alone witnessed the raising from 
the dead of Jairus’ daughter, the 
Transfiguration and the Agony in the 
Garden, and it is they with Andrew 
who ask for an explanation of the 
prophecy concerning the overthrow of 
Jerusalem (cf. xiii. 3. zefrva). The 
other occasions on which his name, 
coupled in each case with that of his 
brother, appears, are the request to sit 
the one on Christ’s right hand and the 
other on the left in His Kingdom, and 
the wish to call down fire on the in- 
hospitable Samaritans. There is a 
legend, possibly true, that when con- 
demned, his accuser, struck with his 
unflinching demeanour, confessed that 
he also was a Christian, and both were 
executed together (cf. Euseb. H. E. 11. 
9 edit. Migne). Later tradition asserts 
that James preached in Spain, and 
that his remains were at length carried 
to Compostella. 

*Iwdvyny rov adeaAddv. Usually 
considered younger than his brother 
and Peter. All three had probably 
been disciples of John the Baptist 
before becoming followers of Christ : 
were all acquainted as natives of 
Bethsaida. Probably John was the 
companion of Andrew (cf. John i. 
37—40) whose name is not given. S. 
John’s name never once occurs through- 
out his Gospel. Some acquaintance 
seems to have existed between John 
or his family and the high-priest 
Caiaphas. In the events that follow 
the day of Pentecost, he takes an 
important share. The healing of the 
man lame from birth, and the evan- 
gelizing of the Samaritans. The next 
notice we have of him is as present 
at the Jerusalem council (Acts xv. cf. 
Gal. ii. 9.) about A. D. 50. From this 
time all is uncertain. It has been 


reasonably supposed that in accord- 
ance with the charge of his dying 
Master, he remained in charge of the 
Virgin Mary until her death. Tradi- 
tion is almost unanimous in fixing upon 
Ephesus as the abode of his later 
years, whence his Gospel and then 
his Epistles were written before the 
ae ag hes (cf. Rev. i. 2), the date of - 
which is usually given as 95 A.D. 
during the persecution of Domitian. 
The apocryphal acts of John (edit. 
Tisch), give a full account of his 
summons to Rome by Domitian on 
account of his prophecies concerning 
the fall of the Roman empire. He is 
brought by a centurion in the public 
st carriages, eating nothing but a 
ew dates. In Domitian’s presence he 
drinks a cup of poison without injury, 
the dregs alone being sufficient to kill 
a criminal, who is restored to life by 
John. Instead of being executed 
receives as a favour the milder sentence 
of banishment,‘ on Nerva’s accession 
returns to Ephesus. At length he bids 
the brethren dig a trench outside the 
town,in which after prayer he reclines 
as ina bed, and dismisses his attend- . 
ants: on their return next day they 
find a copious fountain springing out 
of the ground and his sandals lying 
close by. There are also extant a 
Revelation ascribed to him, and an 
account of the death of the Virgin, 
both manifestly forgeries. 
21—39. SYNAGOGUES. These 
buildings of course varied very much 
in size and furniture according to the 
importance of the place in which they 
were built. The main features, retained 
in all cases, were these : the building 
was so arranged that its upper end 
looked towards Jerusalem; and the 
seats were. so contrived that the 
worshippers prayed in the same 
direction. At the upper end was the 
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Ark in which the rolls of the Law were 
kept. The nearer to this the more 
honourable was the position, hence the 
Strife about wpwroxadedpla. In front 
of the Ark was a lamp with eight 
branches, only lighted on great festivals. 
In the middle of the whole building 
was a raised platform and pulpit, 
whence the lessons were read and 
exhortations delivered. The men sat 
on one side of the building, the women 
on the other. In a small town there 
would be but one Rabbi, in large ones 
a body of elders: besides the Rabbi 
there was always—the officiating min- 
ister—the legatus (Luke iv. 20), a kind 
of sub-deacon or chapel clerk — and 
ten ‘ men of leisure’ as church officers, 
and to ensure that there should always 
be a sufficient congregation. 

21. Karrepvaotp (often read xagap- 
vaov«), probably ‘‘ village of comfort.” 
A town on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, where our Lord spent 
most of his time during His Galilean 
ministry, when not travelling about. 
It was the scene of many of His 
miracles and discourses: its site cannot 
now be ascertained. Not mentioned 
in O. T. 

23—27. Luke iv. 33—36. is paral- 
lel. The object of the testimony given 
in ver. 24 been much disputed. 
Some have thought it a cry uttered in 
fear of the impending doom with the 
hope of averting it: others consider it 
intended to injure Jesus in the estima- 
tion of others by suggesting the sus- 
picion that He was in league with the 

owers of darkness, cf. Trench in loco. 
‘he emphatic rejection with which it 
is met is imitated by Paul when the 
damsel cried after him at Philippi. 
‘Acts xvi. 16. sqq.) 
DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. Those 


who wish to form clear ideas on this 
subject, should consult Abp. Trench 
(On the Miracles, pp. 151—165, ed. 8), 
whence I extract the following remarks. 
Demoniacal possession must not be 
confounded with lunacy or mental 
disorders of the ordinary kind ; that it 
sometimes arose from the weakening 
of the nervous system by means of 
sensual indulgences, as lunacy does now, 
there can be very little doubt, but so 
particular is the Aaacuss used by the 
Evangelists, that it is impossible to 
support the hypothesis that it was the 
same as lunacy by assuming that our 
Lord accommodated Himself to the 
opinions of the day. Again, those 
whom we find tyrannized over by evil 
spirits are not necessarily to be classed 
among the worst of their kind. Others 
there may be more truly children of 
the devil than they, who yet escape 
this break up of the spiritual life and 
the strange contradictions which ensue ; 
but escape it only by the consistency 
and unshaken fidelity with which they 
serve they master. It is not the 
remorseless Clytemnestras of crime 
whom we should expect to find suffer- 
ing in this way, but those in whom 
there is yet left some spark of good, 
some regret for the past. If it be 
asked why the malady exists no longer ? 
we reply, (1) that no doubt the mani- 
festation of Christ in the flesh and the 
ministration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments which has continued ever since, 
have done much to mitigate the power 
of evil. (2) If one with the apostolic 
gift of discernment of spirits went into 
a lunatic asylum now, he might for 
a we know declare some to be 
afflicted with this disorder. 

23. dv avebp. dxabdp. If it be 
lawful to consider that éy here repre- 
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sents the Heb. preposition Jdectz, the 
meaning will be ‘‘a man wk an 
unclean spirit :”” otherwise the expres- 
sion may be illustrated by Rev. i. Io. 
éyevounpy év IIvedvuare. 

24. €a, an ordinary Gk. interjec- 
tion, cf. Lat. vah! our ah! The 
E. V. ‘‘let us alone,” have evidently 
taken it as ee 2 pers. from édw. 

25. éreripnoev. éririudy, to find 
fault with one. éAéyxw to convince of 
a fault, bring it home to the offender. 

gipebynr. 1 aor. imperat. Pass. 
dipbw, lit. ‘‘be thou muzzled.” 

27. Besides the mode adopted in 
the text, there are at least two other 
ways of reading and punctuating the 
latter part of this verse: (1) ri éorep 
Tovro; 8.x. Kar’ éfouclay* xal rots wy. 
ros ax. émirdoce, kal br. attra, or (2) 
Tl éorwy rotro ; &8. xawh Kar’ é£ouclay 
kal rots wv. Tots ax. éw, K. T.d. In 
each case the two clauses following 
Tolro may be translated as they stand, 
with a note of admiration at the end of 
each. 

Katvh, new in respect of guality. 
yéos, new in respect of age. Thus a 
young man is véos, while the tomb in 
which our Lord was laid was xacvés, 
having never been used before, though 
it might have been hewn out for many 
years. 

29—31. Matthew records this 
miracle, VIII. 14—17, and Luke iv. 
38, 39. 

29. Zlpeoves. Heb. Simeon (cf 
Acts xv. 14.) %¢ a famous one: 
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brought to Jesus by his brother Andrew, 
and immediately named Cephas or 
Petrus a rock (cf. John i. 42). This 
was some time before the subsequent 
summons while fishing. The notable 
incidents with which Peter was con- 
nected, besides those enumerated in 
treating of JAMES (cf. ver. 19) are— 
the walking on the water to go to 
Jesus, the confession of our Lord’s 
Messiahship, the stern rebuke for 
advising Jesus not to undergo the 
prescribed course of sufferings, the 
desire not to exempt Jesus from paying 
the didrachma, and the denial. Besides 
he often appears as spokesman for the 
rest ; as when he asks the meaning of 
a parable (Matt. xv. 15), or represents 
that, ‘‘we have left all and followed 
Thee, what shall we have therefore,” 
and it is-to him that the women are 
directed to bear the news of the Resur- 
rection (xvi. 7. infra). After the 
Resurrection he at once assumes the 
foremost place, and continues to do so 
throughout the history of the infant 
Church : insomuch that the first thirteen 
chapters of the Acts are chiefly}occu- 
pied in describing deeds in whigh he 
was either the sole or chief actor. 
His character, ardent and impulsive 
as it was, can hardly be the only 
cause of his occupying the chief place 
amongst the other twelve. This may 
perhaps be traced partly to his desig- 
nation by Jesus and partly to his 
courageous boldness—a boldness ac- 
companied with great weakness under 
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trial, as we see from the denial fol- 
lowing so closely upon his warm- 
hearted declaration, that ‘‘ though all 
forsook Him yet would not he.” It 
is said that Peter was married, and 
that his wife accompanied him on his 
journeys. Nothing certain is known 
of his later life. We find him writing 
his first Epistle from Babylon (in 
Chaldza, not Rome as some think), 
and the date usually conjectured is 
about A.D. 65. The 2nd Epistle 
may have been written a little 
later, on a journey from Babylon 
westwards (but cf. Alford, Proleg. 
2 Pet.). Babylon was not an unlikely 
lace for Peter to choose, as then and 
or some centuries afterwards, it was 
much frequented by Jews: there was 
compiled the Babylonian or larger 
recension of the Talmud. The tradi- 
tion that Peter was martyred at Rome 
in Nero’s reign is so well supported, 
as to be almost certainly true. The 
manner of his death is said to have 
been crucifixion with the head down- 
wards. In the Acta Petri et Pauli 
(Apocr. Act. edit. Tisch), we have a 
long discussion lasting two days, 
between Simon Magus, S. Peter and 
S." Paul. At length Simon Magus 
attempts, in order to prove his divinity, 
to fly, but at S. Peter’s prayer the evil 
Spirits are compelled to leave him, he 
falls and is killed. The Apostles are 
immediately beheaded. 
kal *AvSpéov, a Greek name. 
Since this a san and Philip are the 
only two whose names are not con- 
nected with a Hebrew original, and 
since it is to them that the Greeks 
(John xii. 20. sq.) apply in order to 
obtain an interview with Jesus, it has 
been thought that the families of 
Andrew and Philip may have been 
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connected in some way with Hellenistic 
Jews. His name is also mentioned by 
John (vi. 8.) in his account of the 
feeding five thousand. He it was who 
brought his brother Peter to Jesus 
(John i. 41. sq.), and, besides his sub- 
sequent summons while mending nets, 
these are the only notices we have of 
him in Scripture. The Apocryphal 
Acts have two stories about S. Andrew. 
First, that he was conveyed by Jesus 
in the guise of a shipmaster to the city 
of the Anthropophagi, for the purpose 
of rescuing Matthew. Having effected 
this he is pointed out to the inhabitants 
by the devil in the likeness of an old 
man. Is dragged by the neck up and 
down the streets for four days, but on 
the fourth night Jesus appears and 
restores him to perfect health He 
then causes a statue to spout forth an 
acid liquid that drowned and burnt up 
the people. On the repentance of 
the survivors he restores the dead to 
life, baptizes the people and leaves the 
place at last much against their will. 
The account of his martyrdom, pur- 
porting to be a letter from the pres- 
byters and deacons of the churches of 
Achaia, relates that, having boldly 
confronted Aegeates the proconsul of 
Patara, Andrew was by him crucified. 
He hung on the cross three days and 
nights preaching. The proconsul fear- 
ing a tumult, wishes to release him, 
but Andrew prays to God that he may 
not be able and dies. 

32. v. 2 aor. 3rd sing. of ddvw, 
From a comparison of Matt. viii. 16 ; 
Luke iv. 40, it will be seen that this 
was probably at the end of the Sabbath 
when it was lawful to resume work : 
some, however, say they only waited 
till evening, because the sick could 
not have borne the heat of mid-day. 


ver. 33—44.] S. MARRS GOSPEL. ) 9 


6 ijAtos, Epepov mpos avroy mavras rovs Kaxds éxovras Kat 
33 Tovs SamorrCoudvous cat 7 médus SAn emovvnypevn yy mos 
34 THY Oipay. Kar ébepamevoe moAAO’s Kaxas exovras roixiAats 

véoots’ kat daiudyia ToAAa e£éBare, xa ovK Fre Aad Ta 

Sarpdvia, Sri 7dercay avdrdy. 

35 Kai apwt évvvxov Aiav avacras éffA0e, xal annrddew 
36 els Epnuov rdémov, xdxet mpoondxero. Kal xaredlwfay avriv 
37 6 Sluwv cal of per’ avrov’ Kal eipdvres avrov, Aéyovow adTe, 
38 “"Ore advres (nrotcl oe.” Kal Aéye: avrois, ““Aywper els 

Tas éxopuevas KwpomdAes, tva xdxet xypvgw els trovTo yap 
39 é€eAnjAvOa.” Kat iv xnpioowy év tais cvvaywyais avrav, 
els GAnv Thy TadtAalay, cat ra daidyia éxBadAwp. 

Kal épyerat mpos avrov Aempos, tapaxadav avroy Kat 
yovuTeray avtov, kat A€ywy avrg, ““Ort, day GéAns, dvvacal 
4r pe xabaploa.” ‘O 8é Inoots ondayyuicbels, éxrelvas TV 

xetpa, Hato avrov, xal A€yet avrg, “‘ OeAw, xabaploOyt.” 
42 Kai elnovros avrov, evOéws amndOev an’ avrod 7 A€mpa, kar 
43 €xaOaploOn. Kat éuBpiyunoduevos avrg, evdéws e€éBarev 
44 avrov, cat A€yer avrg, “Opa, pydevt pndev elarns add’ 


40 


4 ‘ n n a 4 n 
vmaye, ceavtoy detfov Tp tepe?, xal mpocéveyxe mept Tov 


34. Fre. 3 sing. impf. A ddlyu. 

Foacav. 3 pl. plupf. irreg. efdw 
is used as pres. 

Aadev, to utter a connected series 
of words, to discourse—éyev to say, 
introducing the words said, or speech 
which follows. 


35—39- Luke iv. 42—44. is 
parallel. 
35- Kal wpet évvvxoy Alay, and 


early, quite by night. 

38. éyopévas. Mid. part. Ew, 
lit. ‘ clinging to,’ hence, adjoining. 

40—45. Matt. viii. 1—4; Luke 
v. 12—16, are parallel. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that leprosy was 
contagious under ordinary circum- 
stances. How, if so, should Naaman 
have commanded the armies of Syria, 
or Gehazi have continued to be the 


servant of Elisha (2 Kings viii. 4.) after 
being smitten with it (2 Kings v. 27) ? 
Hes day and directions about it were 
esigned to serve a typical purpose. 

41. fhparo, denotes "fee ing or 
handling. 6@yydvw denotes touching : 
ynr\agddw, feeling or groping after 
without necessaril acraen 

44. &pa 4 bd pydev elrys. Some 
consider that this order must be under- 
stood to imply: ‘‘tell nothing until 
you have seen the priest and made the 
requisite offerings :” and this may be 
true, cf. Trench ## loco. The only 
satisfactory way to explain the giving 
to one a charge to conceal, to another 
a charge to publish (cf. v. 19.) the 
details of the cure, seems to be that 
the command was according to the 
moral fitness or unfitness of the reci- 
pient. 

B 
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xaBapiopod cov & mpooérate Mwojjs, els papripioy avrois.” 
45 ‘O 8& éfeAOav Fp~aro Knpvocew moAAG Kal bapnuley rov 
Adyov, WoTE pnKéTs avrdy SvvacGat pavepws els woAw eloedA- 
Oeiv: ddd? EEw ev epqpots Toros Fv, Kat ApxovTo mpos avrov 


4 
mavraxobev. 


IT. 


KAI wdAw elondOev els Katepvaodp &¢ nuepwv’ Kat 


2 HkovaOn Ore els otxov éort’ Kal evOéws avvyjxOncay Toddol, 
WOTE panKeTe Xwpety nde Ta Tpos THY Ovpay, kal €AGAEt avrots 


3 Tov Aoyov. 
4 alpdpevoy tno trecodpwv. 


Kat épyovrat mpos avrov, mapadutixoy deportes, 
Kal pt) duvdpevor mpoceyyloat aire 


31a Tov GxAov, dneotéyacay Tiy oréynv Sov Wy, Kad eEopvgavres 
5 xaAdou rov xpdBBarov, ép 6 6 mapadutixds xaréketto: "Lda 
8¢ 6 “Incods ray alow avray A€yet TE TapadvTixg, ‘ Téxvov, 


6 adéwvral oot al dyuapria cov.” 


"Hoay 3€ Twes Tov ypap- 


7 paréwy éxel xaOjpevot, cal dcadoyi(dpevor ev rats xapdias 
avtav, Tl odros otrw Aadet BAracgdnulas; rls dvvarac 


44. &mportrate Moors. Two birds 
alive and clean, and cedar wood, and 
scarlet, and hyssop. Cf. Levit. xiv. 4. 

45. Adyov, séory, connected series 
of words, as opposed to gw}, which 
merely means, a single sound, the votce, 
either of men or beasts. 

II. 1—12. Matt. ix. r—8; Luke 
v. 17—26, are parallel. 

1. 8v tpepdv, ‘‘after a lapse of 
some days.” Some Latin MSS. read 
here, ‘‘ fost octo dies:” it has been 
conjectured that their originals had 
de’ } Huepav. 

2, sore pykérs, «. 7. A. ‘so that 
no longer did even the parts about the 
door afford room.” 

4. KpéBBaros. Latin, grabbatus. 

amerréyacay Tiv oréyny. Various 
ways of explaining this have been 
adopted according to the sort of house 
in which our Lord is supposed to have 
been. To suppose, as some have done, 
that access was gained by merely 
removing the curtain over the im- 
pluvium or inner court, seems incon- 
sistent with such strong | age as 
étopvtavres. Rejecting this then, we 


have three explanations to choose 
from : (1) Some imagine the ‘house’ 
to have been a dwelling of the humbler 
class, consisting of only one room. 
The bearers might reach the roof, used 
no doubt as a sleeping place, by a 
ladder from the outside; remove the 
covering of earth and tiles, and thus 
let down the pallet : or (2) The mul- 
titude were assembled in one of the 
“large upper rooms” on the first 
story belonging to a house of the better 
class. The bearers went up to the 
roof by the usual staircase in a corner 
of the inner court, and let down the 
bed as above described. (3) It has 
been supposed that Jesus was standing 
under a boarded verandah running 
round the inside of the court, and that 
it was through this that the sick man 
was let down. 

5. Gdéwyrar. Doric for Attic. 
dgpetvra:, 3rd plur. pf. Pass. of ddl. 

7. The best MSS. and editors 
read rl obros ofrws Aadet ; Bracgpnuel, 
‘* Why doth this man speak thus? he 
blasphemeth,” instead of AaAe? BXac- 


onpas. 








ver. 8—15.] 
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8 dduévat duaptlas, ef yan efs, 6 Oeds;” Kat edOéws emcyvods 6 
"Incots Te mvedpate avrov, Ste obrws diadoyl(ovras év éavrois, 
g elrev atrois, “Tl ratra dcadoylCeode ev rais xapdiats var ; 
tt éotiw evxomurepoy, elreiy to Tapadurixy, Adéwrral cor al 
dpuaptla, 7 elneiv, “Eyetpat, xat dpdv cov rov xpdSBaror, 
Jo cal wepimdres; fa 8 eidjre, Gre e€ovolay exer 6 vids tov 
dvOpwtrov aprévar emt tis yijs auaprias, (Adyet TH mapaduTiKe,) 
11 Zol Adyw, éyetpat, xat dpov rov xpdBBarov cov, xat traye els 


Kat jyép8n 


12 TOV OLKOY Gov.” 


ev6éws, xat dpas tov xpdBBarovr, 


éfprAOev evavrloy mdvrwv' wore efloracbat mdvtas, xat 
Bofdcew roy Qeov, A€yovras, ““Ors ovdéxore obrws eldopev.” 


13 


Kal é&fA0e maAw mapa tiv OdAaccav’ Kal mas 6 dyAos 
14 7pXeTo mpos avrov, xal édidacKkey avrovs. 


Kai wapdywy else 


Aevty rov tot *AAgalov, xabjuevoy éni rd reAdnov, cat A€yer 
avrg, ‘‘’AxodovOer pot.” Kal dvaotas jxodovdncev avro. 
15 Kal éyévero éy rp xaraxeioOat avrov év th olklg avrod, 


8. drvyvots. 2 aor. part. of ér- 
yeyrworkw. 

T¢ wvetpatt abrod, ‘by his spirit:” 
can we conceive refer to nothing else 
but our Lord’s indwelling divine 
nature, 

vl, seems to take up their 7f in 
ver. 7. 


9. €yapa, “raise thyself.” 

dpov. 1 aor. imperat. A. of afpw. 
This verse seems to give the substance 
of what was passing through the minds 
of our Lord’s adversaries : and in fact 
expands raira dtadoylyecbe. Which 
power is the easier to claim, that of 
forgiving sins or healing the sick? 
Undoubtedly the former. But that ye 
may know that I really possess the 
latter, I say, Arise, and valk. 

14—22. Matt. ix. 9—17; Luke 
v. 27—39 are parallel. Some have 
maintained that Matthew and Levi 
must be distinct persons : because (1) 
there are early traditions which dis- 
tinguish between them : a passage from 
Heracleon preserved in Elem: Alex. 
Stromata (IV. cap. ix. edit, Migne), 


says: ‘* But all who are saved did not 
confess the confession of the voice and 
depart ; for of that sort are Matthew, 
Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many 
others. And Origen (cont. Celsum, 
bk. 1, sec. 376, edit. Migne), acknow- 
ledges Matthew the publican as an 
apostle, but asserts that Levi was only 
a disciple. (2) Mark and Luke after 
mentioning the call of Levi in these 
verses, go on to speak of Matthew in 
the lists of the twelve apostles without 
giving any note to identify Matthew 
with Levi, as it might be supposed 
they would have done if the two names 
had belonged to the same person. On 
the other hand, the patristic testimony 
is but slight, especially as Ongen in 
the passage quoted seems very fanciful 

istinguishing between James and 
John, whom he allows to have been 
sailors, and Peter, and Andrew who, 
he considers, followed the more refined. 
calling of fishermen. Besides, unless 
Matthew and Levi be considered one 
and the same person, great confusion 
is introduced into a narrative otherwise 
perfectly intelligible. : 
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Kat joAAot TeA@vat Kat duaprwAot cvvayéxewro To . Incod Kat 
Tots padnrais avrod* joay yap moAAol, cal HKodavOnoay aiTe. 
16 Kai of ypappareis xai of Papicata, iddvres airdv éoOlovra 
pera twy tedwvGy Kal dyaprwrav, ~dreyov Tots pabnrais 
avrov, “Ti ore pera trav tedwvar, cal duaprwruv éoble 
17 kat mlver;” Kat dxovoas 6 "Inoots Adyet avrots, “ Ov xpelav 
éxovow of loyvovres larpot, GAA’ of Kaxas éxovtes, ovx 7AOov 


18 xadéoat dcxalovs, dAAd Guaptrwdods els perdvocay.” 


16. Tpapparets, also called 
‘lawyers,’ and ‘doctors of the law.’ 
The existence of such a body is thought 
to be alluded to in Prov. xxv. 1, ‘‘the 
men of Hezekiah,” and in Eccl. xii. 11. 
After the captivity, they with Ezra 
forming the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, collected and ed the 
canonical books of O. T. By them 
the hereditary order of priests was 
quite overshadowed, as in earlier times 
it had been by the prophets. They 
formed regular schools for public in- 
struction, to which at first all were 
admitted gratis, but afterwards a small 
fee was exacted. Almost all young 
men of ability, whether priests or not, 
who wished to attain distinction entered 
themselves as members of the classes, 
in which pupils were trained from the 
more simple up to the more recondite 
study of the law. If the learner 
were too poor to pay the fees, the 
synagogue of his native town would 
furnish the money. There was a fixed 
ceremony for admitting those com- 
petent into the order of scribes at the 
age of about thirty. When admitted, 
he might either confine himself to the 
ordimary business of drawing contracts 
like a modern attorney, or, if ambi- 
tious, devote himself to the abstruser 
study and expounding of the Cabbala. 

dapicata. literally ‘ separated 
ones.’ First became a distinct party 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(B.C. 170.) in order to resist the 
adoption of Greek customs. They 
held, as all the religious modern Jews 
do, the existence of a mass of oral 


Kal joa 


tradition regulating the minutest detail, 
originally communicated by God to 
Moses, and handed down by regular 
stages to the men of the Great Syna- 

ogue, the ancestors of the Scribes. 

ence the close alliance between the 
two bodies. By the help of this oral 
tradition they supported and do sup- 
port the doctrine of a resurrection, and 
of rewards and punishments after 
death. This was the tenet which dis- 
tinguished them more than any other 
from the Sadducees. To embody and 
preserve this mass of oral tradition, 
was formed in the 2nd century after 
Christ the Mishna. They were by far 
the most numerous and popular sect, 
and very zealous in obtaining converts. 


18—22. In interpreting this pas- 
sage it is a mistake to refer the new 
cloth and new wine to the fasts and 
austerities practised by John and his 
disciples, but too hard to be borne as 
yet by the disciples of our Lord. They 
should rather understood of that 
new order of things inaugurated by 
beg which He will not consent to 

ve patched upon the old and wom 
out (cf. Heb. vil. 18; viii. 13) Mosaic 
economy. If any distinction is to be 
made between the cloth and the wine, 
it may be this. The former will refer 
to laws customs and external obser- 
vances generally; the latter to the 
spiritual gifts. 

18. vynorebovres. Some 
object to the rendering, ‘‘ ssed to fast,’’ 
and prefer ‘‘ were fasting,” i. e. at that 
very time. 


ver. 18—24.] 
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of padnrat “Iwdvvov cal of trav Papicalwy vnorevovres* Kar 
Zpxovrat xa Adyovow avro, “ Ararl of padnral "Iwdyvov xai 
of Tay Papioaley vaerevouew, of 88 cot pabyrat ov vyoted- 


19 ovot;’ Kal efrev avrois 6 


6 "Inoois, “ My duvvavrat of viot rot 


vuudavos, dv & 6 vupdlos per avTav éort, ynoteve ; Soov 
xpovoy pe EavTav Exover Tov vupdlor, ov dvvavrat ynoTeve* 
20 édevoovrat de jyépat Grav arapO7 an’ avray 6 vupplos, Kat 


21 tore pnorevoovow éy éxelvats Tats Huépats. 


Ovdels éxlBAnna 


paxous dyvadov énippdrre. ént ivarlp madam: el 32 yi), alper 
TO TAnpwpa avrov TO Kawvoy Tov maAaod, Kat xetpoy oxlona 


22 ylverat. 


Kai ovdels BaddAct olvoy veoy els doxovds madatovs * 


el 82 un, Ayooes O otvos 6 véos ToOvs Goxods, Kat 6 olvos exyxetrat 


Kat of doxot dmoAovrrat’ 
BaAnréov.” 


23 


GAA olvoyv véov eis doKovs Katvovs 


KAI éyévero mapatopevecOa avrov év tots odBBact bid 


tav omopluwy, cal qp£avtro of pabnrat avrov odov totety 
24 Tlddovres Tovs oTaxvas. Kal of Papioatos éreyor aura, "Ide, 


ot pad. "Iwdvvov xal of rév 
Papicalwy. Although John himself 
was entirely free from jealousy | at 
his decreasing and Jesus’ increasi 

influence ; still many of his followers 
may have felt annoyed at it. And 
this point of ceremonial observance 
was an excellent opportunity for join- 
ing ee opponents the Pharisees in 


19. of viol rod vupddvos. Al- 
lauding to John iii. 29. 

21. ‘* No one seweth a patch of 
unfulled cloth upon an old garment: 
otherwise that which fills it up which és 
new takes away some of the old, and a 
worse rent ensues.’ Translating in this 
way I read 7d rAjpwua adrot 7d xatvov 
roU waXatov: other readings are 7d 
hip. én’ atroi and dx’ avrod Td whip. 
in either case we must translate : 
*‘ otherwise that which fills up takes 
away from tt, the new from the old.” 

®, old in respect of time: 
dpxaios, old in respect of guality. The 
meaning is best seen by examples, as 


- 18. 


the definitions blend and interchange. 
Thus a family may be dpyaios, of long 
standing, though represented by a 
youth just out of his teens ; but a man 
advanced in years is ranatés. Mnason 
of Cyprus was an old disciple, 74 a 
disciple of long standing, dpxatos being 
used : but he was not necessarily an 
aged man, wadaés; at least S. Luke 
does not eu US SO. 
22. ree ape Wea v, verb aN from BddXw. 
alee BAnréov. Some 
cae reject "this clause: though the 
evidence is hardly sufficient to warrant 
their doing so. 
23—28. Also related by Matt. 
xii, r—8 ; Luke vi. 1—5. 
23. rév orropl(ney, probably masc. 
subaud dpi», 
6ddv qouetv, ‘‘to go along ;” does 
not seem to bear its literal meaning of 
constructing a road, but to be used 
apache 6 cf. LXX ; Judges xvii. 
uoted by Alford, and the only 
aap ar use that I can find in the whole 
of the Septuagint. 
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25 rl mowtow év trois odBBacw, 6 ovx eeor;” 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 
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Kai avros 


édeyev avrots, “ Ovdérore dvéyvwre, tl énoince AaBid, dre 
26 xpelay éoye xal enelvacey avros cat of per atrov; mas 
elondAOev els tov olxoy rot Oeot emt "ABidOap rod dpx.epéws, 
kal Tous dprovs tis mpoecews Epayev, ods ovK eEeoTs mayeiv 
27 el pay tots iepedat, Kal édSwxe Kal rots ody altg odot;” Kal 
Zdeyev avrois, “To odBBarov bia Tov dvOpwroy eyévero, ovx 
28 6 dvOpwaos bid 76 oadBBaroy. “Qorte Kips éorw 6 vids rod 


dvOpumov xat rov caBBdrov.” 


26. dri’ ABidbap rod "Apyrepdos. 
The 7o@ is omitted in all best editions, 
the word ‘Apxiepéws being definite 
enough without it. The incident al- 
luded to took place (cf. 1 Sam. xxi.) 
while Ahimelech ‘the priest,’ Abiathar’s 
father was alive. Soon after, the whole 
family were put to death by Saul’s 
command, because Ahimelech had 
thus aided David, Abiathar only 
escaped, fled to David and succeeded 
apparently to his father’s office. These 
being the facts, it will be seen that he 
is called high priest by anticipation, 
much as if an Englishman speaking of 
an event that happened in the early 
days of June, 1837, were to say that it 
happened in the time of Queen Victoria. 
Some have explained érl ’Afid@ap as, 
*‘in the church-section called Abia- 
thar,” cf. xii. 26. 

23—28. odBBarov is the Heb. 
shabbawthown, itself a longer form of 
shabbawth the original meaning of 
which is, the sabbath, or weekly period 
of rest: then, the period included 
between sabbath and sabbath, and so, 
a week, cf. Levit. xxiii, 15; xxv. 8. 
By the Septuagint translators the 
plural word od88are is generally em- 
ployed as an equivalent for the singular 
shabbawth, odBBarov being only used 
in the proportion of about I to 3. 
The cause of this preference of the 
plural to the singular form, has been 
sometimes referred to the ‘similarity in 
sound between od8fSara and the Ara- 
maic skabawthaw (cf. Reland, An#- 
guitates Hebreorum, Part Iv. Cap. ix. 
edit. 1708). Perhaps od8Bara may be 


a representation of the Hebrew pluralis 
dignitatis, and intended as an equiva- 
lent for the long dignified form shaé- 
bawthown. Whatever be the cause, | 
enough has been said to explain how 
it is that the N. T. writers use indif- 
ferently ocdB8Barov and odfBara to 
to denote the Saétath. If an example 
be needed, cf. Matt. xii. 1; Luke 
iv. 16: in both places the context 
shows that a particular day is meant. 
Moreover, as it was shown above that 
shabbawth is sometimes used in O. T. 
to express a weekly period, or week ; it 
will not occasion any surprise to find: 
that in N. T. od8farov and cd8fSara 
are used indiscriminately= week. The 
LXX translators, be it observed, 
generally avoid ambiguity by transla- 
ting shabéawih where it means a week 
by éSdouds, or some such word. The 
only other usage connected with the 
word which can cause perplexity, is 
the employing pla caf. for the first 
day of the week, the cardinal where 
we should expect the ordinal number. 
This we conceive to be a trace of 
Aramaic usage. In Hebrew the ordinal 
numbers are not unfrequently expressed 
by cardinals ; while in Chaldee and 
Syriac, the difference in form between 
cardinal and ordinal numbers is very 
slight indeed : and in modern Hebrew 
‘‘ one in the week” (lit. sabbath) : two 
in the week (24.) continue to be the 
terms used to denote Sunday and 
Monday (cf. Fiirst Heb. Concordance, 
sv shabbawth, page 1101. col. 1). 

27, 28. On this passage Bengel 
says : ‘‘ The more obvious meaning of 





ver. 1—8.] 


TIT. 
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Kat elonAOe addw els tiv cvvaywynv, xal qv éexet 
&vOpwmos éfnpappévny exov ri xelpa, kat Taperipovy avrov 
el rots odBBact Gepatedoe: avrov, va Katnyopjawow avtod, 
Kat Aéyee T@ avOpdrp TE eEnpappevny exovte THv yxelpa, 
“<"Eyetpat els ro pécov. Kat Aéyer adrois, “”Efeort rois 
oaBBoow dyaboroijoa, 7 KaxoTojoa; Wuynv odoa, 7 
dmoxreivat ;” Ot 3€ éouwnwv. Kal weptBrevduevos adrovs 
pet dpyis, ovddAvTovpevos én TH mwpdcet Tis Kapdlas avrav, 


Aéyes TH GvOpd7@, ““Exrewov tHv yxe€ipa cov.” 
6 xat dmoxareotddn 4 yxelp avrod vyujs ws 4 BAAn’ 


Kal é£érewe, 
Kai 


e£eAOdvres of Papioatos evOws pera tov ‘Hpwdiavav ovpBov- 
Awov érolovy car adrod, Saws avrov atovdcws. 
7 Kal o ‘Inocots dvexdépnoe pera trav pabntav avrod mpos 
Tv Oddacocay’ Kat woAv wAROos amd rhs TadtAalas 7)KoAov- 
8 Onoay avrg, cal dno tis “lovdalas, cat dad ‘lepovoAvpor, 


the d enigma is : Whatever right 
aiaaad beng has over the Sabbath, 
that I too have. The nobler, but 
owing to the circumstances of the 
time the hidden meaning, is: The 
object of appointing the Sabbath is the 
well-being of man in body and soul ; 
this well-being the Son of man ought 
to procure, and in order to gain this 
object He has power over all things, 
and specially over the Sabbath, ap- 
pointed as it was for the sake of man ; 
and to gain this object He nightly 
directs every use of the Sabbath. 

III. 1—5. Also related by Matt. 
xii. 9—13. and Luke vi. 6—10. 

1. GvOponros. He is said to be a 
mason in the ‘‘ Gospel according to the 
febrews:”" probably the Aramaic copy 
of S. Matthew with interpolations. 

Cnpappévny. The participle shows, 
that the withering was the result of a 
wound or disease, the hand having 
been originally sound. 

4- Bengel says : ‘‘ Not to preserve 
is to destroy—a direct antithesis. To 
preserve life is the whole—to benefit 
1s a part, and so they are opposed to 
one another.” 


5. dpyis. The more settled feeling 
of anger as opposed to Oupés, the tran- 
sient passionate disturbance of the 
‘feelings : while rapopy:opués (Eph. iv. 
26. only) is the feeling of irritation or 
exasperation which must at once be 
dismissed. 

6. ‘HpwStavav. Scarcely a com- 
pact or well defined party : but rather 
those either of the Pharisees or Sad- 
ducees, who bore quietly Herod’s 
authority : in the former case because 
they considered it the only substitute 
for direct foreign rule; in the latter, 
because they acquiesced in the amalga- 
mation of Jewish and heathen habits. 

7—12. Probably we have here the 
substance of Matt. xii. 15—21 ; Luke 
vi. 17—I19. 

8. ‘lepocoAtpwv. To give any 
adequate account of this city of seven- 
teen sieges, within the limits of a note 
would be impossible: original name 
(cf. Gen. xiv. 18.) seems to have been 
“* shalem,” meaning possibly ‘“‘ high- 
place.” Afterwards (Judges xix. 10.) 
the place was called after the occupants, 
Jebus. From the account in 2 Sam. 
v. 6. cf. r Chron. xi. 4. it would seem 
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that the city had got the name of 
Jerusalem before it was taken by 
David early in his reign. The dual 
termination -ayim (represented by -pa 
-em) is thought to point to the Upper 
and Lower Cities. Salem, as forming 
part of Jerusalem, is considered to be 
written by defective orthography for 
‘* Shawlowm, peace.” The meaning of 
Feru- is not so clear. Authorities are 
divided between vision, worship, pos- 
session, or abode of peace. The most 
decisive sieges which the city 'under- 
went were, when captured by David ; 
by Nebuchadnezzar, for the second 
time after an interval of eleven years 
between thetwo sieges—the commence- 
ment of the captivity (cf. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 10—18; xxv. I. sqq. and Jer. 
lii. passim) : by Herod the Great with 
the aid of the Ronansthe departure 
of the sceptre from Judah; and b 

Titus—the final extinction of the Jewis 

polity. It stands on the summit of a 
mountainous ridge, ‘the mountains of 
Ephraim and hill-country of Judah,’ 
that runs from the plain of Esdraelon 
on the N. to about as far as the s. end 
of the Dead Sea. It is distant 32 
miles w. of the Mediterranean ; I8E. of 
Jordan; 20 N. of Hebron, and 36\s. 
of Samaria. The ground on which 
the city stands is cut off from the 
neighbouring country by deep valleys ; 
on the E. is the valley of the Kidron 
or Jehoshaphat, running N. and Ss. ; 
on the w. is the Valley of Hinnom, 
which runs for some time from N. to 
s. and then turns eastwards, unites 
with the vale of the Kidron, and the 
two run in a south-easterly direction 
to the Dead Sea. The city itself is 
divided into Upper and Lower by 
another valley, over which was a 
bridge conriecting the Upper City or 


Mount Zion on the w. with the Lower 
City or Mount Moriah on the E. ; the 
latter hill was chiefly covered by the 
Temple buildings, as it now is by the 
Mahommedan sanctuary. 

’ISoupalas. The Greek name for 
Edom, z. ¢. red, so called from the ruddy 
colour of the mountains. The later 
name first occurs after the captivity. It 
was originally a mountainous territory 
extending from the SE. end of the Dead 
Sea to the Nn. end of the Gulf of Elath : 
after the Jewish monarchy began to 
grow weak the Edomites extended 
their frontiers. In the seventh century 
the Mahommedans overran Idumza, 
and it has remained a desolate country 
almost up to the present time. 

aépav rod lopddavov. The strip of 
territory E. of the river, former! 
occupied by half the tribe of Manasse 
on the N; the tribe of Gad in the 
middle, and the tribe of Reuben on 
the s. At the time of Christ it was 
divided into Batanza and Perza. 

Tipov, Heb. Zsourv, a rock. About 
30 miles from Nazareth, situated partly 
on an island and partly on the main- 
land. First mentioned Josh. xix. 29. 
as a strong city on the borders of the 
tribe of Asher. In the time of Solomon 
there was a close connexion between 
Tyre and Jerusalem. After that it was 
thrice besieged—by Shalmaneser ; by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and by Alexander the 
Great. From each of these sieges it 
rapidly recovered, and notwithstanding 
the loss of its independence under 
Augustus, continued a flourishing town 
until the close of the thirteenth century, 
when, after the capture of Acre by the 
Saracens, the inhabitants of Tyre 
abandoned their town without striking 
a blow. Since that time it has always 
been a mere fishing village. 
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8. Z8éva. Heb. Tsidown: the 
meaning is doubtful; according to 
some, ‘fishing,’ according to others, 
‘a fort.” Modern name Saida, near 
the base of the Lebanon, twenty miles 
N. of Tyre, in the border of the tribe of 
Asher, to whom it was allotted but 
never conquered by them. Zidon was 
probably founded somewhat earlier 
than Tyre. During the time of 
Solomon, and until Tyre was besieged 
by Ngbuchadnezzar, Zidon seems to 
have been tributary to its neighbour. 
From that time up to its revolt from 
the Persians, and overthrow about 
B.C. 350, it was the more important 
town. In the time of Christ it had 
again become a flourishing: place, cele- 
brated for its study of the sciences, 
Zidon is now a town of about 5000 
inhabitants, having never sunk to so 
low an ebb as Tyre. 

II. Srav lecdpe. This use of 
drav, with middle and not conjunctive 
mood is a mark of late Greek. 

13—19. In Matt. x. 1—4; Luke 
vi. 12—16. - 

14. érolynoe= appointed. cf. LXX. 
1 Sam. xii. é. pdprus kvptos 6 wojoas 
roy Mwvofy xal roy ‘Aap. 

16—19, This passage with Matt. 
x. 2—4; Luke vi. 13—16. and Acts 
i. 13. make up four lists of apostles. 
It will be observed that the names fall 
into three sets of four names each. 
The first name in each set is always 
the same, viz. Peter, Philip, James the 
son of Alphzus. This order may be 
referred to priority in the summons, 


and to the degree of prominence after- 
wards attained, owing to natural cha- 
racter. In the first group the two 
earlier lists, those of Matthew and Luke, 
Gospel, give the names according to 
relationship. Afterwards (Mark, and 
Luke, Acts) the three favoured ones 
take the lead. Of course in the fourth 
list the traitor’s name is omitted : the 
fact of his treachery is noticed by all 
three Synoptists. 
17. Boavepyés. Mark is the only 
evangelist who records this. Usually 
derived from Heb. “ denay regesh,” 
sons of tumult, s.¢. thunder. As, 
it is by no means certain that 
vegesh will bear this meaning, which 
however, seems favoured by the last 
clause in the verse; others derive it 
from ‘‘ denay rigshaw,” children of the 
assembly, considering that this is an 
allusion to the two scribes who at the 
meetings of the Sanhedrim sat one on 
each side of the president, and collected 
the votes in the one case of acquittal, 
in the other of condemnation. This 
derivation gains some support from the 
request afterwards made that they 
might sit, the one on the right hand, 
the other on the left of Christ in His 
Kingdom ; but seems untenable in the 
face of the authoritative interpretation, 
8eorwv. Trench points out that if the 
former derivation be adopted, it is a 
mistake to suppose that the name 
was given as prophetic of their con- 
duct in wishing to call down fire on 
the inhospitable Samaritans. That 
was conduct which received censure, 
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and it is unlikely that such a name 
would be blended with censure. 
Whatever quality in the sons of 
Zebedee it alludes to must be one 
deserving praise not blame. That 
James and John are never afterwards 
called by this name, is best explained 
by the fact that it would have been 
impossible to distinguish which was 
meant if the name had been used. 

18. @Qvwrrov. Summoned by Christ 
Himself to be a disciple, cf. ges i. 43. 
from which it appears that he was the 
first to receive such a summons. After 
this account the notices of him are 
scanty, the name in the Synoptic 
Gospels only occurs in the lists of the 
baelve: From John we learn that it 
was Philip to whom Jesus put the 
searching spree “* Whence shall we 
buy bread these may eat?” It was 
to Philip that the Greeks, desirous of 
an interview with Jesus, made their 
first application. And it is he who 
oe Jesus to show ‘‘ them the Father 
and it sufficeth.” John xiv. 8. Accord- 
ing to the ae ae Acts, Philip 
oe with the philosophers at 
Athens. They, unable to refute him, 
sent to Jerusalem for assistance. The 
high-priest with 500 men arrive. All 
“sige the high-priest are convinced 
bY the appearance of Jesus in glory. 

he high-priest is swallowed up by a 
chasm that opens, first as far as the 
knees, then up to the waist, then u 
to the neck. At last, remaining still 
obstinate, he disappears altogether. 
Philip baptizes a great number, founds 
a church and remains two years at 
Athens. Another chapter of the same 
book tells how he, with his sister 
Mariamne and Bartholomew one of the 
70 disciples, are seized by order of the 
segs at Hierapolis. Philip and 

artholomew are hanged. Philip in- 
vokes a curse on the city contrary to 
the wish of John, who suddenly 
appeared, and his other companions, 


The whole city is in consequence 
swallowed up, except the part on which 
the Christians are standing. Jesus 
comes down, rebukes Philip and 
restores to light all those who had 
been swallowed up, except the pro- 
consul and the ent that was wor- 
shipped by the idolaters. The inhabi- 
tants repent, release Bartholomew, but 
are not allowed to do so to Philip. 
He dies, and from the spot there 


s up a vine, close to which a 
Cc ts 8 is built. 


patov, Heb. ‘dar Za/mai:,’ 
4. é. son of Talmai. Usually considered 
the same person as Nathanael, ‘‘ God 
hath given.” The name Bartholomew 
is never found out of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and there only in the lists of 
Apostles, the name Nathanael never 
out of S. John. He was a native of 
Cana in Galilee, brought by Pkilip to 
our Lord, and addressed by Him as 
‘*an Israelite indeed in whom there is 
no guile” (John i. 47. °°) The only 
other notice we have of him is John 
xxi. 2. where he is mentioned as 
apa when Jesus made Himself 
own at the Sea of Tiberias. The 
tradition as given in the Acts bearing 
his name is, that he preached in India, 
converting the king, Polymius, by the 
wonders that attended his presence. 
Polymius is baptized and abdicates. 
Some time after Atstyages the late 
king’s elder brother, at the instigation 
of the unbelieving faction, has Bartho- 
lomew seized, beaten and beheaded. 
His remains were transferred to the 
island of Liparis. 
Maréatov, Heb. Mattaniah, i.e. 
‘* gift of Jah.” As has been said 
already (ii. 14.) Matthew and Levi 
are two names for the same Apostle. 
He was a fortitor or underling em- 
ployed by the rich companies of pub- 
icani—Romans of the equestrian order, 
who farmed the taxes. Besides the 
account of his summons from the 
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receipt of custom, the entertainment 
which followed, and the insertion of 
his name among the twelve, we have 
positively no mention of him in the 
Scriptures. The apocryphal tradition 
respecting him is, that on the separa- 
tion of the twelve apostles, the country 
of the Anthropophagi falls to his lot. 
Soon after entering Myrna, the chief 
city, his eyes are put out and he is 
cast into prison, whence he is released 
by Andrew, cf. i. 29. note. Some 
time after this, Matthew returns to 
Myrna, casts out evil spirits from the 
wife, son and daughter-in-law of the 
king. After working several other 
miracles, Matthew is captured and 
ordered to be burnt. Since fire has 
no effect upon him, the images of the 
gods are brought, but the fire burns up 
them and several soldiers, then assumes 
the shape of a dragon and drives the 
king hither and thither. At Matthew’s 
intercession the fire is checked. Mat- 
thew expires and is buried in the sea. 
The king is finally convinced by the 
reappearance of Matthew on the surface 
of the water, is baptized and becomes 
a church-officer. 

18. Qwpav, Heb. Zhowm, ‘‘a twin.” 
Best known for the incredulous way in 
which he received the account of our 
Lord’s resurrection. His behaviour 
then agrees well with the words: 
‘‘Lord we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” 
uttered when Jesus foretold his depar- 
ture (John xiv. 5.) and with the re- 
mark: “ Let us also go that we may 
die with him” (John xi. 16.), made 
shortly before the raising of Lazarus. 
These three incidents, all recorded by 
John only, are the sum of what we are 
told of him—they all denote a loving 
but anxious heart, whose very affection 
urges it to despond. There is extant 
under the name of this apostle a Gospel 
describing the infancy of Jesus ; a mis- 
chievous performance in which traces 
of the Ebionite heresy may be found. 
The apocryphal acts bearing his name, 


describe his journey to India, the 
country that fell to him by lot. Arrived 
there, he undertakes to build for the 
king of the district a palace at some 
distance from the capital. The money 
and materials with which he is fur- 
nished, he expends in relieving all the 
sick and destitute. On finding how 
the money is spent, the king throws 
Thomas into prison. ‘ Meanwhile, the 
king’s brother Gad dies, and the dis- 
embodied spirit sees the splendid 
palace built of Thomas’ good works. 
The angels restore the spirit to its 
body, and Gad begs his brother not to 
destroy-the Christian stranger since he 
has built for the king a splendid palace 
in heaven. Conversion and baptism 
follow as usual. Thomas is ultimately 
put to death hy Misdeus, the king of 
another district whose relations he 
converted. 

*IdxaBov rdy rod °” lov. 
Usually considered to be the James 
who is elsewhere called, ‘‘ the Lord’s 
brother,”—the author of the Catholic 
Epistle of that name. For a discussion 
of the degree of relationship involved 
in the term dded¢és, as well as of the 
view which rejects this hypothesis, see 
the Appendix. Assuming that the 
ordinary opinion is correct, we find 
that he was a married man (1 Cor. ix. 
5.), the son of Alphzeus or Clopas and 
Mary, and the brother of Joses, Judas, 
Simon, and some sisters. This is the 
James to whom Jesus is said to have 
specially appeared after His Resur- 
rection (1 Cor. xv. 7). He speedily 
rose to great eminence, being appointed 
as tradition asserts, the first bishop of 
Jerusalem. In A. D. 50, at the council 
described in Acts xv. he acts as presi- 
dent, and from the. way in which he is 
spoken of by Paul (Gal. ii. 9. 12.) it is 
clear that his position was one of great 
aaa : especially among those con- 
verts who continued strict adherents 
to the Ceremonial Law. Aecording 
to the lengthy account of Hegesippus, 
preserved by Eusebius, H. E. 11. 23. he, 
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having a great reputation for sanctity, 
was urged by the Scribes and Pharisees 
to address the people from the pinnacle 
of the temple, in the hope that he 
would enjoin obedience to the Law. 
On his opening his speech by declaring 
that Jesus was the Messiah, now the 
glorified Son of God, they threw him 
headlong to the ground, and cast stones 
at him while he prayed that they might 
be forgiven. Hegesippus continues 
by saying that he was buried where he 
fell, and that the destruction of the 
city which immediately followed was 
looked on by many as a divine punish- 
ment for this crime. 

18. @abdSatov. Unless we impute 
great ignorance or carelessness to. one of 
the Evangelists, it is almost impossible 
to avoid concluding that the Judas, 
brother or son of James mentioned in 
Luke’s two lists (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 
13.) is the same person as the Lebbzeus 
or Thaddeus of Matt. x. 3. and of this 
list. As to the etymology of the names, 
of course Judas is the Greek form of 
Judah, ‘‘a pratsed one:” unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to connect 
Lebbzeus and Thaddzeus with acommon 
Hebrew origin : arguing that the former 
meant ‘hearty’ from Heb. ‘ie,’ a 
heart : and the latter ‘ pectorosus’ from 
Thad or Shad=pectus. Unfortunately 
the major premiss—that Shad = pectus 
—being untrue the whole theory falls 
to the ground. Others have supposed 
that Thaddzeus is connected with 
Thowdak, ‘‘ praise,” and so means 
much the same as Judas, a supposition 
hardly warranted by the form of the 
word. This apostle shortly before 
the betrayal (John xiv. 22.) ques- 
tions our Lord about the nature of the 
manifestation to be made to them 
though not to the world. He is 
generally considered the author of the 
Epistle of Jude: though some deny 
this, considering that neither James 
nor Jude, though brethren of Jesus, 
and the writers of the respective 
Epistles, were of the number of the 
twelve. This opinion receivessomesup- 
port from the Apocryphal Acta Thad- 
dei (edit. Tisch), which makes him a 
native of Edessa, who became a dis- 
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ciple of Christ after being a follower 
of John the Baptist. It goes on to 
tell how Abgarus, toparch of Edessa, 
shortly before Christ's passion sent a 
letter requesting Him to come and live 
at Edessa, to avoid the snares of the 
Jews. Jesus declines, but sends back 
a towel on which His likeness had 
become miraculously impressed. After 
the Ascension Thaddzus went to 
Edessa and baptized Abgarus with a 
number of his subjects. He is said 
to have died a natural death at 
Beyrout. 

Xtpeva tov Kavavirny. By the 
term Canaanite of this passage, and 
Matt. x. 4. is meant, not a native of 
Canaan or Cana, but a member of the 
sect of the zealots for which the Heb. 
is Kinnawhk;: the Greek equivalent is 
Zelotes as Luke has it (Luke vi. 15 ; 
Acts i, 13). Out of the four lists we 
have mentioned, his name never is 
found in the Scriptures. There are a 
few untrustworthy traditions which say 
that he was the Simon of Matthew 
xiii, 55; Mark vi. 3. one of our Lord’s 
brethren, and that he was the Symeon 
afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, that he 
preached in Egypt and the Cyrenaica, 
and was crucified in Judea during 
Domitian’s reign. All this rests on 
very slight authority. 

*Iotdav *Ioxapwétnv. Probably 
Iscariot means ‘‘ /shk-Kertoth,” native 
of a town in Judah (cf. Josh. xv. 25.) 
of that name. Some accepting this 
have remarked on the fact, that while 
the natives of the despised Galilee all 
proved faithful, it was the royal and 
favoured tribe which supplied the only 
unfaithful apostle. Others have ob- 
jected to this derivation, as it would 
place him in a different position from 
the other eleven who were probably to 
a man Galilean peasants, and have 
proposed several derivations charac- 
terised by ingenuity and fancifulness 
rather than by any intrinsic value. I 
subjoin a few: (1) Native of Kartha 
in Galilee: (2) Of the tribe of Issachar, 
"Ioxapiwrns being taken as Toaxapewbras. 
(3) He of the leather, z.¢. ‘ish scortea,’ 
because he had the bag. The Synoptic 
evangelists tell us nothing about him 
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beyond the betrayal and its attendant 
circumstances. From John vi. 70. we 
learn that Jesus predicted his faithless- 
ness in the words, ‘*‘ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil :’ 
—and that he grumbled at Mary’s 
wastefulness in using costly ointment 
to anoint Jesus’ feet shortly before the 
Crucifixion (xii. 4). His duty seems 
to have been to keep the bag contain- 
ing the funds of the whole party. Some 
have thought that in this capacity he 
may have been tempted to petty frauds, 
and that the effect of this was to alienate 
him more and more from His Master 
and render His company loathsome. 
This combined with disappointed pride 
and ambition, on finding that his hopes 
of advancement and wealth were to 
be effectually frustrated by Christ’s 
ignominious death, has been thought 
the motive that urged him by way 
of revenge to betray His Master. 
Others have thought that his object in 
the betrayal may have been to force 
from Jesus an assertion of His claims 
to be recognised as Messiah: such 
claims if made at a time when the city 


was full of people, could hardly fail to 
end in His receiving the kingdom that 
belonged to Him. 


21. The word denotes 
that distraction of the mind from terror 
which when long continued becomes 
pavia: on the other hand, @dufos is 
the awe felt at something unusual, and 
is not unfrequently the beginning of 
éxoracts (cf. Webster, N. T. Gram. 
p- 209). 

22. BeeX{eBodr. Variously derived 
from ‘daal zebul,’ lord of the house, 
#.¢. of the tower in heaven which 
Saturn was supposed to inhabit ; and 
from ‘ daal sebub,’ lord of flies—then 
identical with the god worshipped at 
Ekron, cf. 2 Kingsi. 2. The deriva- 
tion from baal sebel, lord of dung, 2. 4. 
a term of contempt applied to the idol 
by the Jews, has not, we believe, much 
to rest upon. 

23. Laravas, Heb. ‘ Sewtawn’ an 
adversary or accuser. cf. Zech. iii. 1, 2, 
and Job i. 6. sqq. 


28. dpeOforeras. 3 sing. fut. pass. 


of ddlnus. 
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3 Bodats moAAd. Kat édeyev adrois ev ty didaxg adrod, 
4 “’Axovere. "Id0d, &ffAOev 6 onelpwy rod ometpar’ Kat éyévero 
dv rq onelpew, 6 pev érece mapa thy dddv, Kal HAGE TA TeTEWa 
5 To} ovpavod Kat xatépayey aitd. “Addo 88 énecev emi 1d 
metpades, Sov ovK elye yy woAAnv’ Kat evOdws efavéreire, 
6 ba Td py Exew BdOos yys* HAlov 8 dvarelAavros exavparlaGn, 


29. For xploews, almost all the 
best MSS. read dpapriparos. The 
later reading has crept in as a gloss on 
dudprnua, here used in an unusual 
sense, that of the effect or result of sin, 
4. ¢ punishment. 

Sin against the Holy Ghost seems 
to be, not so much any particular sin 
or class of sins, as a final and obdurate 
continuance in wickedness despite of 
all the calls of God to repentance, 
joined with a desperation of the mercy 
of God (cf. Browne on Art. XVI. pp. 
360—363, sixth edit.) 

31. of &Seddol. For a considera- 
tion of the relationship implied by this, 
see the Appendix. 

IV. 1. @4Aaccayv, an inland sea 
like the Caspian. wéA\ayos, a large ex- 
panse of sea such as the German Ocean. 

2, wapaBorals, from rapd-Bdd\dw, 


to put side side, and so compare. 
For wapa8ody John always uses rapot- 
pla, a word never found in the Synop- 
tists, as wapaBon} is never found in his 
Gospel. In ordinary Greek, rapopyla 
=a proverb, between which and wapa- 
Bon% the chief difference is, that rapa- 
Bodh is a longer rapoyla. Again, the 
parable differs from the fable, because 
we never find introduced in the parable 
anything unnatural, such as speaking 
beasts or trees; and from the myth 
because in that the story is the chief 
point, and unreflecting persons receive 
it as the truth. The allegory differs 
from the parable because an allegory 
is self-interpreting; the imaginary 
persons and things declare by their 
names or conduct what they are. 

3—8. This parable is related by 
Matt. xiii. 3—9; Luke viii. 5—8. 





ver. 7—20.] S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


23 

cai 8a Td phy €xew pilav éfnpdvOn. Kal dAdo éxecer els ras 
7 axdvOas' xa dvéBnoav at dxavOa, xa ovvénvigay avrd, xai 
8 xapmoy ovK @3wxe. Kal dAdo énecev els trav yi ri Kady’ 

cal édf8ov xapnov dvaBalvoyra xal avfdvovra, xat épepev dv 
g Tpidxovra Kal ey éEjxovra, xal ¢v Exatdv.” Kat édreyer adrois, 
© “O éxov dra dxovew dxovérw.’ “Ore dé éyévero xatapdvas, 
Hpetnoay avrov of wept avrdv ody trois 8édexa THY TapaBoAnv. 
Kai éreyev adrois, “‘Ypuiv bora: yvavar 1d pvoripioy ris 
Baowrelas rod Qeod éxelvors d& rots é€w, év mapaBodrais ra 
nadyra ylverat’ tva BAémovres BAétwor, cat pr Boor Kat 
dxovovres axovwot, kal pi) ovyi@ot’ pywore émotpaywot, Kat 
ddeOy avrois ra duaprnpara. Kat rA€yee adrois, “ Ovx ofdare 
Thy TapaBoAny tattny; xal mas mdoas tas mapaBodds 
yuooerbe ; ‘O omelpwy tov Adyov onelpe. Odrtor dé elow 
of rapa thy 6ddv, Sov omelperat 6 Adyos, cat Stray dxotowow, 
evdéws Epyerat 6 Daravas xai alpes tov Adyoy tov eomapydvov 
16 év tats xapdlas avrav. Kat ovrol elow dpuolws of ém ra 

metpoon oteipouevot, ot, Grav axovawor Tov Adyovr, evOdws 

Bera xapas AapBdvovow avrov, cal ovK Exovor pllay ey 
17 €avtois, GAAQ mpdoxatpol elow efra yevoudrns OAlpews 7} 
18 dwwypod dia Tov Adyov, edOdws oxavdadlCovra. Kat odrol 

elow of els tas dxdvOas ometpdpevor, odtol elow of rdv 
19 Adyov dxovovres, xat al pépivat tov aldyvos rovTov, xat 77 

darn tod tAovrov, kal ai mept ta Aowma emOvulat elomropevd- 
20 wevat cuptpiyovcs tov Adyor, Kat Gxapmwos ylverat. Kai ovrol 


II 


12 


13 


14 
15 


12 ovvdor. 3rd plur. conj. 15. éoawappévoy, part. perf. Pass. 
pres. curly. aed, 3rd sing. conj. omelpw. 
I aor. Pass, dglnut. 17. Odtpews, from OrUBev, to 


One object served by this kind of 
teaching, was to keep the knowledge of 
the truth from those unfit to receive it. 
Another purpose was, by illustrating 
and bringing home the doctrine to the 
mind to render those capable of re- 
ceiving the truth better able to remem- 
ber it. 

14—20. INTERPRETATION. Also 
given by Matt. xiii 18—23; Luke 
villi, ILI—15. 


press, lit. pressure, hence the distress 
arising therefrom. orevoywpla (orerh 
Xw#pa), narrow space, and so, froudble. 


19. péptpve, from pepls, lit. *‘ dis- 
tracting”’ anxiety. 
aloy, the ‘Latin secudum. The 


various circumstances which, when 
combined make up ¢his passing world 
in which we live. « , Latin, 
mundus, *‘ the universe,” 
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elow of ent rhv ynv thy Kadny onapévTes, olrwes dxovovet 
tov Adyov cal mapadéxovrat:, cat xaptopopodow, ty tpidxorta, 
cat éy éfjxovra, xat éy éxardv.” 
21 Kai éAcyev avrois, “ Myri 6 Adyvos Epxerat, a vind Tov 
podioy rebn, i} bad Thy KAbnv; ovx Wa ent Hv Avxviay 
22 émreby; Ov ydp cori tt xpumrov, & eay py pavepwh7" ovde 
éyévero dxdxpudov, GAN twa els gavepoy EAOn. Eltis Exer 
23 wta dxovew, dxovérw.”’ Kal éreyev avrois, “BAéwere rl 
24 dxovere. "Ev @ pérpp perpeire, petpnOjoeras tpiv, xat mpoo- 
25 reOncerat vuiv tois dxovovow, “Os yap dv éxn, doOncerat 


avrg Kat ds ovk gxet, cal d Exes ApOnoerat dm’ avrod. 


a? 


26 Kal éAcyev, “ Otrws éotiv 7 Bacrela rot Qeod, ws éav 
27 dvOpwros BdAn tov ondpov ent rijs ys, cal xaevdn xat 
éyelpntat vixta xal quépay, at 6 omdpos BAaordyn Kat pyKv- 


28 vytat @s ovK oldey aurtds. 


Avtrouatn yap 7 yy Kaptodopei, 


mpwtoy xdptov, Eira oTdxvy, era wAnpy airoy & To oTaxvie 


20. ovwapévres. 2 aor. Pass. part. 
orel pw. 

&y (ter). There seems good reason 
for reading in all three instances in this 
verse éy the preposition, and not éy the 
neuter of els. The translation will 
then be slightly different perhaps, 
**and bear fruit at the rate of thirty, or 
sixty, or a hundred-fold.” 

21. Atyvos, is a lamp—aprds, 
‘a torch.’ 

poSiov, the Lat. ‘modius.’ <A 
Roman measure of capacity, contain- 
ing about a peck. Teh, 3rd sing. I 
aor. conj. Pass. rlOnyu. 

22. Sédv ph. édv used where we 
should expect a», being quite in accord- 
ance with the manner of the LXX. 
cf. Exod. xx. 24; xxi. 17. out of 
numberless other instances which might 
be quoted. The word should be looked 
on, we consider, as a | ened later 
form of the classic dy. Its effect in 
relative clauses is, like that particle, 
to give an indefinitely wide inclusive- 
ness to the clause where it is intro- 
duced. The difference is much the 


same as the difference between our 
‘who’ and ‘whoever,’ ‘where’ and 
‘wherever.’ It must not be confounded 
with the other éd» (el-d»), which intro- 
duces the protasis of a hypothetic state- 
ment. 

25. GpOhoera:. 3rd sing. 1 fut. 
Pass. afpw. 

26—29. The only parable pecu- 
liar to Mark : occupying the place of 
the parable of the leaven, Matt. xiii. 
33; Luke xiii. 20, 21, They both 
teach that the divine word has an 
energy of its own by virtue of which it 
will develope itself in its own way : 
even though left, as this parable shows, 
from time to time to itself. Trench 
refers this to the progress of the 
universal Church—the seed was sown 
at Christ’s first coming, the sickle will 
be put forth at the second advent. 
cf. Rev. xiv. 14. sqq. 


28. elra wAfpn ctrov. For this 
the best editors unanimously read efra 
x\hpns otros, then there is full corn in 
the ear. 


[Ch. IV. 


ver. 29—A0.] 


29 


30 
31 


32 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 25 
“Oray 8% mapabp 6 Kxapmos, evOéws anooréd\Aet TO dpéravor, 
Ste mapéotyxev 6 Gepropuds.” 

Kal édcye, “Tit spowdowpey tiv Bacirelay tod Ocod ;s 
i} ev olg mapaBody mapaBdAwper avriy ; ds kéxx owdrews, 
Os, Oray onapy emt rhs yijs, pixpdrepos Tdvrev Tay oTEpUaToV 
dort ray én rijs yas’ Kat Gray omapy, dvaBalve, cai ylverat 
mdvrov Tov Aaxdveov pelCwv, Kal Tote KAGSous peydAous, WoTE 
divacbat m0 THY oKLaY avTOD Ta TeETEWda TOD Ovpavod KaTaZ- 


33 Kynvodv. Kat rotavrats mapaBoAais moAAais éAdAet adtois 
34 Tov Adyov, Kabws HdtvavTo axovew' yuwpls Se TapaBoAjjs ovK 


35 
36 


37 
38 


é\dAet avrois. 
mdvra. 

Kai déyets avrois év éxelyn tH quepg dwlas yevopérns, 
© AréAOwpev els 7d mépay.” Kal ddévres rov dyAov, wapa- 
AapBavovow avrov, @s Ty, ev TO TAOly: Kal GdAa Se mAotdpra 
qw per avrod. Kat yiveras Aaivay dveuov peydAn 1a d2 
kupatra éméBadArev els TO TAoiov, @oTE avTo Hon yepiCerOaL 
Kal jv avrés én rh mpiuryn ent To mpooxepadatoy Kadeddwr 
cat Steyelpovow avrov, cat Aéyovow avrg, ‘ Atddoxade, od 


Kar idlay 8& rots pabyrats avrov énéAve 


39 


39 wéAer cot Ore dmroAAvpeOa ; 


dvéup, xat elne tH Oaddoon, “ Siwara, wedluwoo.” 
éxonmacey 0 dveuos, kat éyévero yaAnvn peyaAn. 


40 


29. wapads, subaudi éauréy, 
*‘gives itself up.” Alford compares 
1 Pet. ii. 23. 

émoor&Aea, He (the Son of man) 
puts forth : or perhaps, the husband- 
man. 

30—32. Parable also recorded by 
Matt. xiii. 31, 323 Luke xiii. 18, 19. 

31. owapy, 3rd sing. 2 aor. conj. 
Pass. orelpw. 

32. «AdSous, branches of trees in 
general. rrjua. being restricted to 
branches of the vine. 

35—41. Matt. viii. 23—27; Luke 
Vill, 22—25. are parallel. 

36. os fv, without any prepara- 
tion for the journey. 

37. attra. Luke uses the same 


Kai dveyepbeis enerlunce ro 
Kai 
Kai elrev 


expression. Matthew speaks of cetouds 
péyas. 
va képara, nom. éréBadder being 
intrans. or make atAay nom. and 
kdpara, accus. after éréBadyer. 
Sore atro, Ke TA. * so that it was 
now filling.” ae 
. ®porxepddatov, cushion for 
the head. ‘cushion generally. .Others 
$2); a portion of the ship made of 
od. ek Bengel in loc. 
ee ele ry Oaddooy. Mark is 
the only Evangelist who records this 
direct address to the elements. (- 
peooro, 2 sing. perf. imperat. Pass. ¢upbw. 
some from ydAa, on account 
of a supposed milky colour in calm 
water: others more probably from 
yerdw. 
D 
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4 avrois, “Tl deArol éore otrw; mas ovK éxere alotw;” Kat 


époByOncav ddBov péyay, xat édreyov mpos aAAnAovs, “ Tis 
&pa odros éotw, Ore xat 6 dvepos cal 7 OddAacoa VmaKxovovew 
avr@.” 

Kal 7A0ov els 16 népay tis Oadacons, els Thy xwpav 
rov Tadapnvev. Kat efedOovrs arp éx tov mAolov, ebéws 
dnnvrce adte ex tov prnuclov dvOpwros & mvedpart 
dxabdpre, ds tiv Karolknow elxev ey tots prnuelots’ Kal ote 
dAvceow ovdels dvvato avrov dfoat, 8a TO avTOY ToAAaKIs 
médais kat ddvoeot dedéc0at, cat dvecmacbar Uw avrovd Tas 
adAvcets, kat ras wédas cuvrerplpOat, cat ovdeis avrov loxve 
Sapdcat xal dvamavros vuKros Kal nuépas év tols Gpect xat 
éy rots pyjpacw qv xpd(wy xat xataxontwv éavrov AlOors. 
[dav 38 tov "Incoty dno paxpdOev, EdSpaye Kat mpooexvvycev 
avT@, kat kpagas povy peyddn elwe, “Tl euol Kai col, Inood, 


41. éBow holds a middle place de- 
noting fear, sometimes in a good, some- 
times in a bad sense. Se:Ala always in a 
bad sense, cowardice. etd\dBaa (ed- 
Aafety) always in a good sense, caution. 

V. 1—20. This miracle is narrated 
by Matt. viii. 28—34; Luke viii. 
26—39. S. Matthew’s account is by 
far the shortest ; S. Mark’s the most 


minute. 

1. Da8apnvdv. The MSS. in all 
three accounts vary between this word, 
Tepacnyay and Tepyeonvav. The read- 
ing Tepyeonvaw like Bn@aBapd, John 
i. 28, is due to a conjecture of Origen. 
The best editions read Tepacnvdy in 
this passage ; indeed some do so in all 
three passages. The town Gerasa, 
whose very existence is doubtful, is 
described by Origen as a city of Arabia, 
and lay too far to the E. of the sea to 
have been the place in whose neigh- 
bourhood the miracle was wrought. 
Gadara is probably the town meant ; 
it was on the river Hieromax, some 
little distance from the Sea of Genne- 
sareth, at the SE. corner of it. As the 
capital city of Persea it would naturally 

large and important place. This 


is fully borne out by the ruins of it 
paca ee The town al | 
large district belonging to it 

Gadaritis, and it was within the limits 
of this that the events recorded took 
place. If we give credit to Origen’s 
assertions respecting the existence of 
Gerasa, we may suppose that the limits 
of the two cities were not: very ac- 
curately defined and this would fully 
account for the variation in the nage 

2. GvOperros. So S. Luke. S. 
Matthew, however, mentions ¢wo men. 
The discrepancy has been explained by 
assuming either that one was a on 
of much higher rank than the other, 
or that the sufferings of the one being 
by far the most grievous, rendered him 
much the fiercer of the two. From 
whatever cause one seems to have been 
the most prominent figure. 

4. ovvrerp(Oat, perf. Pass. infin. 
ourrplBw. 

6. pape 3rd sing. 2 aor. rpéxw 
is used as the present. 

7. Notice how the man’s natural 
inclinations drew him to Jesus, while 
here the evil spirit speaks endeavouring 
to hinder the man’s cure. 


ver. 8—18.] S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 27 


vit rod Oeod rod vilarov; opxico ce rdov Oeov, yy pe Baca- 
8 vlons'”? deye yap avtg “"EfedOe, ro mvedpa To axdOaprov, 
g éx tov dvOpwrov.” Kat émypwra atrov, “Tl co. dvoua;” 

Kat drexpl6n, Aéywo, “ Aeyeav Gvopd pot, Ott wodAol écpev.” 
10 Kal wapexdAes avrov woAAd, Wa pi avrovs dmoorelAn ew 
11 THS xwpase “Hy 8é exe? mpds Ta Opn ayéAn xolpwy peyadn 
12 Bocxonérn’ «at mapexdrecay avrdy aavtes of dalpoves, 
13 Aéyovres, “Tléuyov muds els rovs xolpous, twa els avrovs 


el €AOwpev.” 


Kat éxérpewev avrots evOéws 6 “Ingots, Kat 


éfeAOovra ra avevpatra ta adxadapta elondrOoy els tovs 
xoipovs. kal wpunoev » ayéAn xara Tov Kpnuvod els Ty 
Odragcav. joav 8 ws BioxlAtor’ cai énvlyovto ey TH Oa- 
14 Adooyn. Of 8¢ Bdéoxovres rods xolpous Epvyov, cal duiyyetAay 


els Thy woAW Kat els rovs dypous. 


Kat éfnA6ov ideiv ri éore 


15 Td yeyovds’ Kat Epxovrat mpos tov "Incoty, Kai Oewpodar Tov 
SaiuoviCouevoy KaOnuevoy Kat iuaricpevoy Kal owdpovovrta, 
16 Tov éoxnkéta Tov Aeyeava’ Kat epoByOnoav’ Kat dunyjcayvro 
avrois of iddvres, mas eyévero Te SatportCopéve, Kat rept 
17 Tov yxolpwr. Kal ipgavro mapaxaAely avrovy amedOeiy amo 


18 ray dplwy avrwv. 


9. Aeyeév, the Latin fio. The 
man had probably seen poe The 
question asking him his name may 
have been intended to help on the cure 
by recalling him to his senses. But 
the evil spirit replies, using as before 
the man for a mouthpiece. 

10. &€w ris yopas. Here we have 
a glimpse of the Jewish idea that evil 
spirits had certain districts assigned 
them ond which they might not 
pass, without being sent back into their 
own part of Hades. S. Luke uses 
instead of the above the synonymous 
expression, els rv A8vacor. S. Matthew 
merely says: ‘‘lf thou cast us out, 
suffer us to go away into the herd of 
swine.” 

13. The swine seem to have rushed 
in terror down the cliffs on finding 
themselves seized by this new power ; 
against the wil] of the evil spirits who 


Kat éuBdvros avrod els 1d wAotov, mape- 


thus found themselves doomed to that 
very fate which they had hoped to 
avoid by this means. 

14. Pdécxovres, implies merely 
feeding : rotalyw includes the whole 
office of a shepherd—guarding and 
tending the flock as well as feeding it. 

There does not seem much ground 
for supposing as some have done, that 
the owners were Jews. Of course if 
so they were punished for a breach of 
the Mosaic law; but Gadara is called 
by Josephus a Grecian city, and the 
bulk of the population in that neigh- 
bourhood seems to have been Gentile. 
We may fairly conclude that the de- 
struction of this property was permitted 
in order to serve as a trial of their 
faith, a test whether in their eyes the 
things of earth or heaven, were the 
most important, and under this test 
they broke down. 


28 
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19 xades avrov 5 dSatoviodels, a 7 per avtod. ‘O 8 Incods 
otk adpixey abrov, &\AQ Adyar avTG, “"Traye els tov oixdy 
gov mpds Tovs covs, cal dvdyyeAoy avrois dca cor 6 Kiptos 

20 énolyce, xat HAenoé ce.” Kal dmpdrde cai jpfaro xnptocew 
ey tH Acxandrct, 50a énolncey atte 6 “Inoocis* xat adres < 


€Oavpacor. 
Kai starepdoavros rod 


2I 


"Inoot éy rq tAroly addw els 


TO mépay, ovvyyxOn dxAos odds én’ avtov, Kal yy Tapa Th 
22 Oddaccav. Kat idod, épyerat els trav apxtovvaydyur, dvdpare 
23 ‘"Idetpos, xat idav avrov, alrret mpos tovs médas avrod* Kat 

mapexdAe. avrov moAAd, Aéywv, “"Orte ro Ovydrpidy pov 

éoxdrws exer* Wa e\Oav emiOis avrh ras xeipas, Saas ow], 


24 xat (yoera..” 


Kat daqdde per avrov* cat nxodovde: aire 


dxAos Todds, kat ovvdOAtBov avrépv. 


25 


Kal yur tis ovoa év pice: aluaros ery dddexa, xa TOAAa 


26 tnabovoa trod moAdOV latpav, nat damayncaca Ta Tap éavrijs 


19. Wwraye......... Kal dydyyeAov. 


The man seems to have been of a 
morose melancholy disposition, shun- 
ning the aay | his fellows. Thus 
the best thing for him was to be drawn 
out of himself, and to be prevented 
from brooding over his past life : which 
would be effected by a command of 
this sort. 
20. Aeamwéde. S. Luke says, 
** he went preaching through all the 
city.” S. Matthew omits both the 
injunction and its fulfilment. The 
limits of the district called Decapolis 
it is almost impossible to fix, nor can 
we speak with confidence as to the 
cities of which it was composed. Some 
say that the district extended from 
Damascus on the N. to Philadelphia 
on the s.; and from Scythopolis on 
the w. to Canatha on the E. thus 
making it about 100 miles long by 60 
broad. The name seems to have arisen 
originally from ten cities, rebuilt and 
resented with certain privileges when 
Syria was conquered by Scaurus, 
Pompey’s lieutenant (about 65. B. C.). 
Afterwards other cities may have had 


the like privileges granted, and so the 
name gradually spread as that of 
Galilee did. 

22—24, and 35—43. Narrated by 
Matt. ix. 18, 19. and 23—26; Luke 
vill. 41, 42 and 49—56; and in all 
three the account is divided by the 
cure of the woman with an issue of 
blood. 

22. ds dv dpyirvvayéyeyv. . 
Matthew only mentions, ‘‘a certain 
ruler.” Mark and Luke give both his 
name and office. *Idapos, Heb. Fair 
(Judges x. 3.) ie. ‘yaweer,” He will, 
or, may He enlighten. This man was the 
president of a body of Elders, who like 
a cathedral chapter, managed the 
business of the synagogue in all towns 
of any importance. 
loydras tya. So Luke: but 
says, “* My daughter ts even 
now dead:” her state was such when 
he left her, that he knew not then 
whether he ought to think of her as 
alive or,dead. 

tva éXOdv, x. tr. A. For this ellip- 
tical use of tva=‘‘Z beg that,” &c. cf. 
Eph. v. 33. 
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navra, Kat pndty dadpeAnOeioa, GAAA pGddov els To yxetpoy 
27 €A\Ootca, axovoaca tept rod “Inaod, eddotoa ey te dyAM 
28 omodev, HWaro Tov tuarlov avrod: édeye yap, "Ore wav tov 
29 ivarlwy abrov dyepat, cwOjocoua.” Kat evddws éfnpdvOn 7 
amy Tov alparos avris, cal éyvw te coépatt Ste tatar azo 
30 THs pdotiyos. Kat evdéws o “Incots émtyvods &y éavte rhv 
. € avrov dvvapw eLedOovoav, emorpagels ev rq dyAq, ereye, 
31 “ Ths pou tpyaro tay tuariwy;” Kal édreyov avrg of pabyrat 
avrov, “BAdmes tov éyAov ovvOAlBovrd ce, xal A€yets, Ths 
32 pov itvaro;” Kat aepieBrénero ldety ri rovro rowmoacay. 
33 ‘H 8& yuv7 poPnbeioa nat rpéuovea, eldvia 8 yéyovev én’ avrh, 
nAGe xal mpooénecey att, kal elev ait@ Tacay rv dAq- 
34 Oeav. ‘O de etrey atry, “ Ovyarep, 7 alotis cov céowé oe° 
35 tnaye els elpnryny, al toOt vyins amo Tis udottyds cov.” “Ere 
avrov Aadovytos, Epyovras amd Tov dpyiouvvayeyov, A€yorTes, 
“Or. h Ovydtnp cov aréBaye’ rl ere oxvdAAEts Tov dLddoKaAov;” 
36 ‘O 8% “Inoots evOéws dxovcas Tov Adyov Aadovpevoy Aye TO 
37 dpxiouvaywy@, ‘M7 poBod, povov mlareve.” Kat ovx dgpixev 
ovdéva avt@ ovvaxvdovOjoat, el ju Tlétpov cat “IdxwBov cat 
38 "Iwdyyny rov ddeAdov “laxwBov. Kal épyera: els tov otkov 
Tov dpxiouvaydyov, Kat Oewpet OdpuBor, KAalovras Kat ddada- 

39 Covras modAd. Kal eivedOady A€yet avrois, * Ti dopuBetode 
40 kat xAalete; ro matdlov ok axeOavev, dAAa xadevder.” Kat 


kareyédkov avtrod. “O 3&8 exBadrdv dmavras, tapadAapBaver 


25—34. In Matt. ix. 20—22; 
Luke viii. 43—48. S. Matthew’s 
account is by far the briefest. 

- 27. tpérvov, from tua=elua: often 
used for clothes in general; in its 
restricted sense refers to the upper 
garment as distinguished from xcrwy, 
the inner vest. 

29. tara, perf. not pres. which 
would be lara, tyve. 3rd sing. 2 aor. 
yeyvackw. 

30. Trench points out that we 
must not suppose that healing power 
could have gone out from Christ un- 
wittingly or against his will. The 
question: ‘* Who touched me?” is 


intended for the woman’s benefit, to 
draw from her a confession of her need. 
Hence such a question implies no 
ignorance on our Lord’s part. 

33. elSvta, part. perf.: the perf. 
indic, is of6a used as present : vide sub. 
elu. 

to@:. 2nd pers. sing. imperat. 
pres. of elpl. 

35. oxvdras, lit. 20 strip or flay, 
hence metaph. 70 trouble. 

36. dxotoas. For this several 
good MSS. read rapaxovoas, 4.9. **not 
paying attention to.” 

39. dwéOavev. 
arodrioKkw. 


3 sing. 2 aor. 
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Toy marépa Tov madlov Kat THY pnTépa Kat rods per avTod, 
41 Kal elonopeverat Srrov vy To watdloy avaxelpevov. Kat xpatn- 


cas THS xElpos Tov tratdlov, 


A€yes avry, “ TadiOd, xotpe” 


& éore peOepunvevopevoy, “To xopdowy, (cot A€yw,) éyetpat.” 
42 Kat ev0éws dvéotn 10 xopdo.oy Kat mepiendret, fv ydp érav 
43 dédexa’ xal éféornoay éxoTdce: peydAn. Kat dieorelAaro 
avrois moAAd, iva pydeis yu@e Tovro: kai elxe d00jnvat avrij 


gayetv. 
VI. 


Kal é&mAdev exeiOev, xat WAGev els rHv narplda avrov: 
2 kal dxoAovOovow avrp of pabnrai avrod. 


Kal yevopévov 


caBBdrov, jpéaro éy tH ovaywyp diddoKew* Kal odAot 
dxovovres éferAnjocovro, déyovres, “Tlodevy rovrw taita ; 
kat tls 4 codpla y d800cica avrg, Ste nal duvdpes Tovadrat 
3 dia TOY xElp~@v avrov yivoyrat; ovx ovTds éoTw O TéKTwD, 
6 vios Maplas, ddeAgos 5€ "IaxdBov xal "Iwai xa "Iovda xat 
Xfuwvos; kai ov eloly al ddeAgal avrov dde mpos judas ;” 
4 Kal écxavdadigovro @v avrg. “Edeye 8€ atrois 6 “Ingois, 
"Ort ovx Eort mpodytns &riysos, el uy ev rH warplde avrod, 
5 Kal éy rots ovyyevéot kai ev tH olxlg avrov.” Kat ovx #dvvaro 
éxet ovdeulay dvvamw torjoa, el un OAlyots Gppworots éxOets 


41. vahs@d xoSps. The very 
Aramaic words probably that our Lord 
uttered, preserved by Peter. ZUthaw 
is the Aramaic for a young girl. Kumi 
the imperat. Kal of Kum, ‘to arise.’ 
Luke has ‘H rats éyelpov: Matthew, 
“‘ He went in and took her by the hand, 
and the maid arose.” 

+d xopicvoy. The article with the 
nominative in place of the vocative, 
a e which is very common in N.T. 
cf. John xix. 3, and (probably) parallels : 
also Gal. iv. 6; Eph. v. 14. 

43. Sverre(Xaro. 3 sing. I aor. 
Mid. dacré\\w. yw@, 3 sing. 2 aor. 
Con). yvyyvwoKw. 

I. 1—6. Matt. xiii. 54—58, is 
parallel. 

2. godla, wisdom — ppbyncrs, 
common sense, prudence. Hence, the 
well-known text (Matt. x. 16.) should 


run, ‘‘ Be ye prudent as serpents, and 
harmless as hve? 

3. 6 véerwv. Some MSS. read 
6 rot réxrovos, to avoid the implication 
that Jesus actually worked at Joseph's 
trade. Justin Martyr (Dialogue with 
Trypho, c. 88.) says : ‘‘ these works of 
the carpenter He wrought while among 
men—ploughs and yokes.” 

doxavSarovro. oxdv3ador, the 
later form of cxavddAnOpor, is the stick 
in a trap on which the bait is placed, 
which when touched springs up and 
causes the trap to shut. 

4. © , Strictly, one who 
speaks for, or, in behalf of another: 
in classical Greek not so much a fore- 
teller, udvris is the word for that, as 
an expounder. 

5. émrOelg, part. 2 aor. Act. émt- 
TlOnyu. 


ver, 6—14,] 
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6 rds xetpas, Cepdmevoe. Kat Oavpace dua ray dmorlay avrav’ 
Kal mepinye Tas Kopas KUKAp diddoKwD. 
7 Kat apocxadetrat tovs Sdédexa, cat p£aro avrovs a&moc- 


ré\Aew oto dv0. 
8 rév axabdpror. 


Kat é3(80u avrots éfovolay tay mvevparov 
Kai wapryyeAev atroits, va pndty alpwow 
els 6d3dy, ef pt) Sd B8ov pdvov" 


ya mpay, pi Gprov, ph els thy 


9 Cavnv xadkdv' GAN’ drodedeuévovs cavdddAa kal “ pi 
10 évivoncGe 300 xtravas.” Kat édreyev airois, “"Onov dav 
elcéAOnre els olxlay, éxet pévere Ews dv e&éAOnre exetOer. 
11 Kal dco dy pr défwvrar suas, unde dxovowow tyav, éxmo- 
pevdpevor exeiOev, exrivdgare rov xody Toy broxdTw Tay TodaY 


tpav, els papripioy avrois. 


"Api Adyw tylv, dvexrdrepov 


Eorar Lodduors 7} Topudppos ev juépg xploews, 7) TH méve 


12 éxelyn.” 


Kal éfedOdvres éxijpvocov twa petavojowor xat 


13 dayudvia 7ohAd EFéBaddop, Kat FArecpov eAalw woAAods appdc- 


Tous kal @Oepdevov. 
14 


7—13. MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 
Matt. x. i—15; Luke ix. 1—5. 

7. 86080, Hebraism very like 
our fwo and two. 

9. Here the construction changes 
from xapiyyyedev tva, with subj. to: 
wapry. elvas brodedenévous. 

Ir, Gptw Adyo dpty......r4 wore 
éxelyy. Almost all best MSS. and all 
best editions concur in omitting this 
clause, which has probably been inter- 
polated from Matt. x. 15. to make the 


two es harmonize. 
Bear is used of common 


13. 
anointing for ordinary purposes. xplw, 
of sacred anointing. 

Hal, ot/, while ptpop is ointment. 

14—29, Related by Matt. xiv. 
1—12: Luke iii. 19. mentions 
John’s imprisonment : Luke ix. 7—9. 
alludes to John’s death but does not 
describe it; mentioning this wish of 
Herod to see Jesus. 

14. ‘Hpé&ys. This was Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perza, 
son of Herod the Great, and Malthace 


Kai jxovcey 6 Bacreds ‘Hpddns, (pavepdy yap eyévero 


a Samaritan woman. His first wife 
was the daughter of Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petrea: but on a visit to his 
half-brother Philip (not the tetrarch of 
Itureea, Luke iii. 1.), he prevailed on 
Herodias, Philip’s wife to form an 
adulterous or rather incestuous con- 
nexion with him, disgusting his subjects 
and bringing on a war with Aretas, 
which, however, did not issue in de- 
cisive consequences till about seven 
years afterwards, A. D. 36. A. U. C. 789, 
when his army.was totally destroyed 
by Aretas: this disgrace was looked 
on by the Jews as a mark of the divine 
displeasure. His paramour Herodias 
continued faithful to him in his ad- 
versity : early in Caligula’s reign, A. D. 
38—39, they went together to Rome 
in order to complain of Agrippa, 
Antipas’ nephew —the ‘‘ Herod the 
king” of Acts xii. 1: Caligula had 
been won over by the emissaries of 
Agrippa, and Antipas was banished to. 
L aa (Lyons): Herodias went 
with him willingly, and he died in 
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Td Gvoua avrod,) cat Zreyev, ““Ore “Iwdvyns 6 Bamrlceov éx 
vexpav nyépOn, cal da rovro évepyovow al duvdyuets dv atte.” 
15 “ANAot éAcyop, “ “Ore “Halas éorly:” &dAdor 5 eAcyor, “ "Ore 


16 tpogiyrns éotly, ws els Trav mpopytav.” 


*Axovoas 5& 6 ‘Hpdins 


elzev, “Ori by éy@ dmexepddrtoa “Iwavenv, odtds éotw' abros 


17 nyépOn ex vexpay.” 


Auros yap 6 “Hpodns arooreivas éxpdrnae 


tov ‘Iwdvyny, cal Zdnoev adrov ey ti gvdakh, 8a “Hpwdidda 
ry yuvaixa Pirlarov tot ddeAqob avrod, Sri avrnv éydunoe. 
18 "Edeye yap 6 "Imdvyns ro “Hpwdn, “ "Ort ovx eer! cor exew 


19 THY yuvaixa Tob ddeAgod cov.” 
20 kat 7Oedkev adrov dmoxretvat’ 


“H 32 “Hpwitas evetyev are, 
kal ovx ydvvato. ‘O yap 


“Hpwins éboBetro rov "Iwdvyny, el8as avrov dvipa dlkatoy Kat 
dytov, kai ovverjper avtov’ Kat dxovoas avtod, woAAa ézolet, 


21 Kat ndéws avrov Kove. 


Kal yevouéyvns huépas evxalpov, dre 


“Hpéins rots yeverlos avrod Seinvoy énoler tols peyioTacw 
22 avrov xat rois xtAtdpxots kal rots mpwrois THs TadtAalas, xat 
elachOovons tis Ovyarpos avris rhs “Hpwdiddos, cat opxnoa- 


exile. Another occasion on which this 
Herod comes before us in the Gospel 
narrative, is the conversation with 
servants as to the identity of Christ and 
ora the Baptist, cf. Matt. xiv. 1; 

uke ix. 7—9: this is borne out by 
Luke viii. 3; Acts xiii. 1, whence we 
learn that Joanna the wife of Chuza 
the steward, besides Manaen the foster 
brother of this prince, were among the 
early converts to Christianity. This is 
the Herod who wished to kill cur 
Lord (Luke xiii. 31.) : and it is he to 
whom our Lord was sent by Pilate 
before the Crucifixion, when Pilate 
and Herod were reconciled. 

17, & wT ovAaxy. Macherus 
a hill fort in the s. of Persea, forming 
the key to the session of that 
country, and therefore, very important 
for Antipas at this juncture when 
Aretas on the other aie of his frontier 
was making war upon him. 

; (feminine form of 
“Hpwéns). Grandaughter of Herod the 
Great and Mariamne I., daughter of 
Aristobulus, and sister of Agrippa I. 


@Alwrov. Son of Herod the 
Great and Mariamne II. Hence it 
follows that Philip married his niece, 
in marrying Herodias. This Philip 
was older than the tetrarch of Iturea 
(Luke iii. 1): he was originally in- 
tended to take Antipater’s place, and 
have the chief share of Herod’s pos- 
sessions: but in consequence of sus- 
pected treachery on the part of his 
mother, his name was erased from his 
father’s will, and he lived as a private 

person. To explain the complicated 
Felationd of the ‘Herodian family, a table 
bee ine iven in the Appendix, con- 
e names of those mem 
cae who are mentioned in N. T. 

19. évetyev, sub. xddoy, lit. ** held 
within,” and so ‘‘cherished” wrath 
against him. 

20. ovverfpe, some ‘ preserved ;* 
others, ‘ observed strictly.’ 

22. ris Guy. abris ris ‘Hp. Does 
adrijs belong to 6vyarpés or ‘Hpwdiddos, 
#¢@ is it ‘“‘that very daughter of 
Herodias,” or ‘‘the daughter of that 
very Herodias ?” Some MSS. to avoid 
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pévns, Kal dpecdons To ‘Hpddn xal rots ovvavaxerpévots, elev 
6 Bacrets TH Kxopaciy, “ Atrncdy pe 6 édv OéAns, Kal ddow 
23 gol*” Kat dpooey avr, “Ore & édy pe alrjons, dacw col, Ews 
24 tyloovs THs Bacwelas pov.” ‘H 8& efeAOotca elae ry pntpl 
avris, “Tl airjoopa;” “H && etre, “ Ti xepadny lwdvvov 
25 tod Bantiorov.” Kat elaedOovoa ciOéws peta onovdis mpds 
tov Baoiréa, 7rjcato, Aéyouca, “ OédAw fva por dps ef avrijs 
ént alvaxt thy Kepadjy “Iwdyvov rot Bantiotod.” Kat 
26 wepidutos yevdpevos 6 Baatreds, 51a Tovs Spxovs Kat rovs 
27 ovvavaxerpevovs ovx 7OéAncey airiv abernoa. Kat evdéws 
dmoorelAas 6 BacwWed’s orexovAdrwpa enéra£ey evex Piva Thy 
28 xepodry atrod. ‘O && dreAOav dmexepdrcey aitov &y ti 
gudakh, kal jveyxe Thy Kepadry adrod én mivakt, cat edwxey 
avriy tp Kopacl* Kat To Kopdo.wwy edwxey adtny ti pntpt 
29 avris. Kat dxovoavtes of padntai avtod 7AGor, xal jpay rd 
TTGpa avrov, kat 2Onxay aito év To pvypely. 
30 Kat cuvdyovrat of amdécroAot mpds Tov Incody, cat amny- 
31 yelAay atte mavra, kal Soa énolnoay Kal doa edldagav. Kat 
eirev avrots, ‘* Aevte tyets avtot Kat’ idlay els Epnuoy tézov, 
kat avatatvecbe dAlyov.” "“Hoav yap of épyduevoe cal of 
32 Omdyovtes TodAol, Kal ovde dayety nixalpovy. Kat amndOov 
33 els epnuoy rémov te TAolp xar ldlav. Kal ov avrovs 
Smayovras of dxAot, Kat éréyvwoay avrov moAdol Kat mel 
dnd tacGy Trav TéAEwy ovvédpayov éxei, kal wponAGov avrovs, 


the difficulty read atrof, 21s (Herod’s) 
daughter, that is Herodias. Wer name 
was Salome: she married Philip, 
tetrarch of Iturza and Trachonitis, 


27. omwecovlatopa. S. Mark 
alone mentions the kind of officer 
employed; an adjutant or special 
messenger: the word: is probably, 


and he having died childless, Aristo- 
bulus son of Herod king of Chalcis. 

23. Spooev. I aor. 3rd sing. 
Suvups. 

alrforys, to ask as a favour, making 
the request as an inferior to a superior : 
épwray, to ask as an equal of an equal: 
hence alréw is never used of any request 
made by Christ to His Father. 

25. Sqs. 2nd sing. 2 aor. conj. 
Swi. 


‘ speculator,’ in Greek letters, lit. a 
looker-out, from  speculor, specio, 
spicio. Others connect it with spicu- 
lum, ‘a sfear,’ less probable. 
éveyOfvar. 1 aor. Pass. infin. pépw. 

33- wey, 4y /and, not necessarily 
‘on foot.” 

34—44. The only miracle nar- 
rated by all four Evangelists. Matt. 
xiv. 15—21; Luke ix. 12—17; John 
vi. 5—14: it was wrought (cf. Luke 

E. 


34 


34 Kat ovvydAOov mpos avropy. 
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Kai éfedAdav eldev o 'Incovs moddv 


dyAov, kat eomdayyvlody én’ avrois, drt qoav ws mpdBara. pi) 
35 éxovra mowéva’ xat ypkato dsiddoxew avtovs moAAd? Kat 
gon pas ToAAHs yevouevns, mporedOdvres avT@ of padyrat 
avrov Aéyovow, ““Ore Epnpds éorw 6 tér0s, cal 431 wpa 
36 woAAy «andAvocoy avtots, Wa amedOdvres els Tots KUKAW 
dypods kal kopas, dyopacwow éavtois dprovs: ri yap pdywou 


37 ovK éxovow.” 
duets payeiv.” 


‘O 8& droxpiOels eftev avrois, “ Adre avrois 
Kat Ad€yovow avre, “ ’AmedAOdvTes dyopdowpev 


38 dvaxoclwy Syvaplwov Eprovs, cat SGpuev avrois hayeiv;” ‘O de 
Adyet avrois, “TIdcous dprovs éxere; dadyere nat idere.” 


39 Kat yvdvres Adyoucn, “ Tlévre, xat d00 iyOdas.” 


Kat énéragey 


avrois dvaxdivat mavras cuundota ovundoia émt Te xAwpPe 
40 xopry. Kal dvémecoy mpaciat mpaciat, ava éxardy Kal ava 
41 nevryjxovra. Kat AaBwy rods mévre Sprovs xal rovs dvo ly Ovas, 
dvaBrdpas els toy ovpavdy, evAdynoe’ Kal xatéxAage Tovs 
&provs, xat edfdov rots wa@nrais avrov, a napabGow avrois* 
42 Kat tovs ovo lxOvas euépice maou Kal payor mdvres, Kat 
43 €xoprdcOnoay’ Kal jpay kAaopaTwy dddexa Kodlvovs mAnpets, 


44 xat ard tov iy Own. 
45 wevtaxtoxidoc dvdpes. 


Kat joav of hayorres tovs &provus acet 
Kai ev0éws nvdyxace rods pabyras 


avrov éuBivat els TO tAoiov, Kat mpodyew els Td wépay mpds 


ix. 10; John vi. 1.) in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethsaida on the E. shore of 
the lake. This place, only mentioned 
besides in Mark viii. 22, must not be 
confused with the Bethsaida of ver. 45. 

37. awedOdvres ri repeated K. T. 
Some doubt about the punctuation. 
The most usual and best way is, as in 
the text, to make the whole sentence 
one question. Others put a mark of 
interrogation after Aprovs, as well as 
after gaye’v, making two distinct ques- 
tions : some edit without any question 
at all. 

39. oupwécera cuprdécra, a He- 
braism, ‘‘ i many companies.” 

40. wpacval mpacial, also a 
Hebraism, ‘‘ in many groups.”” Some 
derive wpactal from wépas, because 
beds are usually at the edge of a garden : 


others suggest wpdcov, a leck, hence 
strictly, a bed of leeks. 

43. Kodlvovs. The word used 
by all four Evangelists to denote the 
kind of basket used on this occasion. 
Not so large as a omvpls, the word 
used in the account of feeding the four 
thousand with seven loaves, for in a 
orupls S. Paul was let down from the 
wall of Damascus (cf. Acts ix. 25.) 

45. tvayxace, because the dis- 
ciples like the multitude wished to 
make Him a king by force, cf. John 
vi. 15. 

énBivar. 2 aor. infin. éuBalvw. 

Byboaiddy, bayth tsaydaw, ‘‘ house 
of fish,” a small town on the w. of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, near to and 
perhaps a suburb of Capernaum. 
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46 BnOcaiday, ws avtds dtodAvon Tov dxyAov. Kal dmoragapevos 
47 avrois, amndOev els 1d pos mpocevEacOar. Kal dwlas yevo- 
Bévns, Iv TO wAoioy év péow Tijs Oaddcons, kal avros povos 
48 ént ris yjs. Kat efdev adrods BacaviCopevous év rq edavvew 
Wy yap 6 dvepos évavrlos avrois’ xat wept rerdprny pvdaKyy 
Ths vuxtos ~pxerat mpos avrovs, Teptmaray ént ris Oaddoons’ 
kat 70eXe mapedOety avtovs. Ot 5¢ lddvres avrdv TEpiTaTovYTA 
émt ris Oadacons, Gdofay davracua etvat, xa dvexpafav* 
mavrTes yap avrov eldov, Kal érapdyOnoav. Kal ev0éws édadnoe 
per avrav, Kat Aéyes avrois, “@apacire’ eyd elu, py 
poBeiobe.” Kat dveBn ampos avrods els To mAotov, xat 
éxdtacey 6 dveuos’ xat Alay €x wepiacav ev éavrois éfloravro, 
kal €Gavpacov. Ov yap ovvyjxay émt rots dprois’ wv yap 7 
xapdla avray menwpwpern. Kat d:anepdoavres 4AGov ent thy 
ynv Tevyynoaper, xat mpocwpylcOnoay. Kal éfeddovrav avrav 
€x Tod mAolov, evOews emyvovres avtov, meptdpapovres SAnv 
mv neplxwpov éxelyny, np£avro ent rots kpaBBarots Tous Kaxws 
Zxovras mepipepew, Sov AKovoy Ott exe €ort. Kat dmov av 
eloenopeveto els xopas 7} models 7) Gypovs, év tals ayopais 
ér(@ovv rovs dodevovvras, kal mapexdAouy avtov, Wa xcdv Tov 
kpaonédsov tod iuarlov avrov dyrwrra’ xal Goo ay HaTovTo 
avrov éao(ovro. 
VII. KAI ovvayovra: mpos avtév of Papioaiot, cai twes TOV 
2 ypapparéwy, edOovres dio ‘IepocodAvpov: xal iddvres tivads 
tay pabntav avtod Kowais yxepol, rovr’? ésrw advlrrots, 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 


47—52. Also in Matt. xiv. 22—33; 
John vi. 16—21. S. Luke says nothing 
about this walking on the sea. 


48. Giatveay, sc. rhy vaiy, almost 
intrans. cf. édavvey (roy Yxwov), fo 
drive. . 


Here trapeAOety, and would have 
actually done so had not they invoked 
His aid. His conduct towards the 
disciples at Emmaus is similar. 

49. Wotav, they thought. S8oxéw 
expresses the subjective opinion formed 
in the mind of the beholder which may, 
or may not (as here) be correct: ¢al- 
vous denotes certain qualities inherent 


in the object in question, and mani- 
fested by it, which removeall doubt about 
its being of such or such a character. 

51. Alav......... &loravro. Mark 
alone records this effect on their minds: 
Matthew mentions, ‘‘ they that were in 
the rial’ :’? passengers or other sailors. 

& 3rd sing. 2 aor. dvaBalyw. 

5 yap ovy. dri rots dprois, 
‘‘ for they understood not in the case of 
the loaves.” 

53-56, correspond almost word 
for word with Matt. xiv. 34—36. 

VII. 1—23. This discourse is re- 
lated by Matt. xv. 1—20. 


36 
3 


4 


“N 
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éablovras dprovs, éuéuwavro® (of yap Papicato: xat wévres 
ot "Tovdator, day pt) avypy viywvrar tas xetpas, ovx ecOlovat, 
Kparoovres THY Tapadoow Tay mpecButépwy’ Kat amo dyopas, 
day yy Bantiawvrat, ovx écGiovor’ nat &AAa woAAd éotw & 
mapéAaBov xpareiy, Banticpous mornpiwy «at feoray xat 
xarxloy xal cAwov') éxetra éxepwracw avrdvy of Papicator 
kat of ypappareis, “ Acarl of uadyral cov ov mepinarovct Kata 
THY Tapddoow Tay mperBurépwr, GAAG dvlatots xepoiv ecOlovar 
rov Gprov;” ‘O d& dmoxpWels elney adrois, “Ort Kadas 
mpoegytevoey Hoatas rept ipav Tav bmoxptrav, as yéyparrat, 
‘Odtos dAads rots xelreol pe Tima, 7 32 Kapdla adrav 
wéppw aréyer am éuod. Madrny 3¢ céBovral pe, dtd5d0- 
xovres StdacKaAlas, évrdvApatra dvOpdmwv. ‘Adévres. 
yap thy évroAny Tov Oeod, xpareire Thy tapddoow tov avOpe- 
nmwv, Bantispovs feotwy nat twornplwv, kat dAAa mapdpo.a 
rotavTa TOAAd TovetTe. Kat édreyev avrois, “‘ Kats ddereire 
ry évrodiy to} Oeod, va ryv mapddoow stpyov typyoyre. 


10 Mwojs yap etre, *Tlya rov 


3. "IovBator, the name which 
arose at the time of the Captivity ; by 
which the nation was known to hea- 
thens. ‘Efpaios, one who spoke the 
Hebrew language as opposed to the 
Hellenists. “Iopandirns, the honour- 
able title by which they spoke of them- 
selves, cf. Acts xxi. 28. 

f, lit. means ‘the fist,’ but in 
this collocation there; has been much 
dispute as to the way in which the 
meaning is to be arrived at, the 
meaning itself being pretty clear : (1) 
some say, ‘up to the elbow, or ‘up 
to the wrist,’ (2) ‘ having clenched the 
hand :’ it seems impossible to get the 
first of these meanings out of the 
simple word TUyMD : (3) ruyep= wKry 
ge) i.e. ‘often,’ so Vulg. ‘cerebro,’ 

‘oft? : (4) as Syriac versions, 

<Cardfullpe ‘diligently ;’ and this is 
probably the sense intended. 
viipevrat, wask. This is the word 
meaning to wash a portion of the body, 
as distinguished from dove, to wash 


warépa cov xalrny pntépa 


the whole of it—vo dathe. x)tvev 
means to wash inanimate things, ¢. g. 
garments. 

4- gerry, a corruption of ‘ ser- 
tarius: ’ probably ‘ measures’ is the best 
translation. 


6—7. obrosé dads......dvrdApara 
dvOpdérrey, quoted almost literally from 
LXX of Isai. xxix. 13, the Hebrew is 
rather different. 

6 © evorey describes the 
predictions of prophets inspired by 
God: paprrevoua, those of heathen 
oracles, 


8. Ba ds Ecorrdv......movetre. 
Some editors, on ratherslight authority, 
are disposed to consider these words 
spurious. 

9. Kas, ‘ ae (of course in 
an ironical sense). 

10. tlha, «. tT. X. quoted literally 
from LXX. of Exodus xx. 12 : § kaxo- 
Aoyv, x. T.A. also literally from LXX. 
Exod. xxi. 16. 


ver. 11—23.] 
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13 


14 


15 
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17 


18 


19 
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cov" ‘6 xaxodkoyapv tmatépa 7 pytépa Bavaro 


redevtdtw” tpels de Adyere, Edy ely GvOpwros Tq watpi 
i} TH wntpt, KopBay, (8 éort, Awpov,) & day e& euod dpednOijs: 
kat ovxért alere avroy ovdey notjoat te warpl avrod 7} TH 
pnrpt avrod, axvpodvres tov Adyov rod Oeod rH Twapaddcer 
tpav 7 mapedéxare’ Kat mapduota rotaira moAAa moteire.” 
Kat mpooxadeoduevos advra tov syxAov, édeyev airots, 
“Axoveré pov mayres, kat ovvlere. Ovddy éorw ewlev 
tov avOpdnov elowopevopevoy eis avrov, 6 sbvarar avrov 
Kowaoat’ GAAG Ta éxmopevdpeva am avrov, exeivd eort Ta 
kowovvra tov dvOpwnov, Elris éxe dra dxovew, dxovérw.” 
Kal Gre eloqjdOev els otxoy amd Tod GyAov, émnpetwy avroy 
of padnrat adrov mept ris mapaBoAjs. Kat A€yet avrots, 
“Oirw xal tpets dovvero’ dare; ov voeire Sri way rd 
é£w0ev elowopevdpevoy els tov GvOpwrov ov dsivarat 
avroy Kowacar; Stet ovx elomopeverat avrov els thy xapdlay, 
GAN’ els rpv xotAlavy’ xat els tov adedpwrva exmopedverat, 
kaapiCov ndyra ta Bpapatra. "Edeye 88, ““Ort ro ex Tov 
dvOpdmov éxmopevdpevor, éxeivo kowot Tov GvOpwrov. “Eow- 
Gey yap éx ris Kapdlas trav dvOpdawv of d:adoytopol of Kaxot 
€xmopevovrat, potxetat, mopvetat, pdvot, Kronal, mAcoveglat, 
movnplat, ScAo0s, doéAyea, dpOadyds awovnpos, BAacdyula, 
trepnpavia, add¢poctvy. Idvra ratra ra movnpa eowdev 


‘ 
Kal, 


II. KopBay, ‘awrbawn,’ from all meats:” must be understood to 


Heb. kayray6, ‘to bring near’ (to God) 
and so, ‘‘to devote to His service.” 
8 dav a, is the subject, ‘‘any bencft 
which thou mayest gain from me ts 
Corban,” then ye suffer him no longer 
to do, &c. wat introduces the apodosis, 
cf. Phil. i. 22. xalrl aipfooua:: accord- 
ing to the casuistical interpretations of 
the schools a man might bind himself 
by a restriction of this sort for a time, 
and when he pleased throw it off and 
use the consecrated property for his 
own purposes, 

16. This verse is doubtful, several 
of the best MSS. omitting it. 


19. KaSaplLov, x. 7. X. ‘purging 


mean, leaving all the alimentary part 
of the food pure. 


22. wAeovegla, covetousness, desire 
of an active kind: ¢cAapyvupla, avarice, 
tenacity in retaining what has been got. 


mwovnpla. The difference between 
this word and xaxla—between sxornpés 
and xaxés is, that the first noun and 
adjective of the pair denote the out- 
ward manifestation of that evil which, 
when caxés and xaxla are applied to it, 
is looked on rather as dwelling in the 
mind. 


écé\yaa, daring, wanton insolence: 
dowrla, thriftless prodigality. 
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24 éxmopeverat, Kat xowol tov &vOpwrov.” 
annrdev els ra peOdpia Tupov nat Sidavos. 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


[Ch. VII. 


Kat éxeiOev dvactas 
Kai eloedAOav 


els olklay, ovdéva OeAc€ yvwvat, Kat ove ndvviOn Aadeiv. 
25 ’Axovcaca yap yun) wept avrod, is elxe TO Ovydrpioy auras 
26 nvedpa axdbaprov, é\Godca mpooénere pos Tos TOdas avTod* 
qv 8& yur) “EAAnvis, Supodolvicca ro yéver Kat ypora 


27 avrov wa To datudrioy exBddAAn ex tis Ovyarpéds avrijs. 


‘O 8 


"Inoots elmev avy, ““Ages mpatov xopracOjvat ta Téxva* 
ov yap KaAdy éort AaBeiv Tov dprov Twv réxvwy, kat Sadeiv 


“ 39 
28 rots xvvaplots. 


“H 82 daexpl6n cat Adyes atrg, “ Nat, xipre* 


kal yap ta xuvdpia snoxdtw tis tparé(ns éoOler dnd Tay 


29 Wixloy rov madlwv.” Kat 


elney avty, “ Ae rovroy tov 


Adyov, braye* @EedAnjAvOe 7d Satpovioy ex rhs Ovyatpos cov.” 
30 Kal dreAOovca els rov olkoyv avris, evpe To dSatuorov efeAn- 
AvOs, cal rhy Ovyatépa BeBAnuerny ent rijs xAivns. 


31 


Kal aadw e£er\Oav éx trav dplov Tupov xat Si3avos, 7rA0€ 


mpos Thy OdAaocay THs TadtAalas, ava pécov tov dplwv Aexa- 
32 moAEws, Kal dépovew avrg kwgov poytAddoy, Kal mapaxadovoty 


24—30. Also in Matt. xv. 21—28, 
Probably our Lord never passed beyond 
the confines of the Holy Land: here 
it is only to the frontiers of Tyre that 
He goes; and Matthew says the woman 
‘* came out of the same coasts.” 

24. Aabetv. 2 aor. infin. AavPdvw. 

26. Zvpopowlkurca. The best 
authorities are in favour of Zvpa povl- 
Kicoa or Dupagdorlkicoa, a variation 
which does not affect the sense: the 
usual reading is the more Grecian form 
of the word. 

SYROPHGENICIA. This narrow strip 
of country running along the shore 
above and below Tyre and Sidon, was 
the place whence the Phoenicians 
originally sprang. Phecenicia is the 
Greek name of the country, taken from 
the many palm trees found there. Its 
native name is Canaan, meaning Low- 
land. Having colonized Africa the 
settlers got the name of AcBvogolmxes to 
distinguish them from the Zupogolsxes. 


27. aPetv, 2 aor. infin. AauBdvw. 


28. wal, xipre, k. r. A. Wratislaw 
(Notes and Dissertations, p - 6.) object- 
ing to the translation of E. PV. “ Truth, 
Lord: yet the dogs eat,” &c. that xal 
yap does not mean ‘ y¢é,’ proposes to 
translate: ‘‘yes, Lord, (it ts right 
though to take the children’ Ss bread), for 
even the dogs eat,” &c. or, ‘‘ yes, Lord, 
(do help me though), Jor even the dogs,” 
&c.: and Alford’s explanation is in 
substance the same. 

‘* Why should the Lord have pre- 
** sented Himself under so different an 
**aspect to her, and to most other 
** suppliants ?......Doubtless, because 
‘* He knew that it was a faith which 
‘* would stand the proof, and that she 

** would come out...... with a stronger, 
‘* mightier, purer faith than if she had 
‘* borne away her blessing merely for 
*‘ the asking.” (Abp. oT on the 
es hs 3, edit. 8 
353, 53 Ba perf. indic. 

discus 

30. evpe, 3 sing. 2 aor. act. eiploxw. 








ver. 33—7.] 


33 avrov ta émOn avrg THY xeElpa. 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 
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Kai dmoAaBdpevos avrov 


amo tov dyAou kar’ ldlay, Bade rovs 8axrvAous avrod els ra 
34 @Ta avrov, xal mrvcas fato ris yAdoons avrov, kal dva- 


Brdas els tov ovpavor, eorévage, xai Aéyes avdT@, “’Egdada, 
Kat ev0éws diunvolyOncay avrot al 


35 8 éort, ** AcavolyOnr..” 


\ 92 


dxoal: xat €AvOn 6 depos Tis yAwoons avrov, kal éddAct 


36 opOds. 


Kat dseorefAaro avrots tva pndevt elfmwow' Scov be 


avTos avrots dvearé\AeTO, pGAAov Tepicodrepoy éxynpvacor. 

37 Kal treprepicows eLenAjocovto, Aéyovtes, “ KaAws mavTa 
. Q “ a 3 V4 ‘N 9 

metro(nxe’ kat Tovs Kwovs move axovew, kat tovs addAovus 


AadAetr.” 


VIII. 


"EN éxelvais rats jpépats, maymodAov dxAov Gyros, Kat 


ph éxdvtwy rl ddywor, mpocxadrccduevos 6 “Incots rods 
2 padntds avrov Adyet avrots, “ SadayxviCouat ém rov dyAov* 
Sri 73n nuépas tpets mpoopévovol pot, cat ovx éxovor rf 
3 ddywou’ Kal édy drodvcw avrovs vyotets els olkoy avrav, 
éxAvOjoovras év TH 6dp° Tives ydp avT@y paKpodev iKact.” 
4 Kal daexplOncay atte of pabntat avrod, “T1ddev rovrovs 
5 duvjceral ris dde xoptdca: dprwy én’ épnulas ;” Kat énnpora 


avtovs, “Tlocovs éxere dprovs ;” 


Oi 3d elxov, “ ‘Enrd.” 


6 Kal mapyyyere te OxA@ avareceiy Ent Tis yas‘ Kat AaBov 
tovs énrd dprous, evxaptotncas éxAace Kat édidov rots pabn- 


7 tais avrov, a mapadwocr 


kal tapéOnxay Tp dxdA@. Kai 


elxov lxyOvdia dAlya’ Kat evdoynoas elme tapabetvas kal adrd. 


32—37. Mark alone relates this 
particular miracle. Matthew tells us 
xv. 30. in general terms that ‘‘ He 
healed many lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed.” 

34 is the imperative, 2 
sing. masc. Ethpeelof the Aramaic verb 
‘pthach,’ to open. 

36. avrots. The man’s friends 
had followed him, and the command is 
given to both them and him. 


VIII 1—9. Related by Matt. 
xv. 32—39. The miracle was probably 
wrought on the £. side of the Sea of 


Galilee, not far from the spot where 
the five thousand were fed. 

2. For fpépas, all best MSS. read 
hyepat, which materially alters the 
construction ; mpoopévoves in that case 
is, dat. plur. of the part. instead of 
3 plur. pres. ind. : and a literal trans- 
lation would run, ‘* Zhere are already 
three days to them remaining with me, 
and having, or (yet they have) nothing 
to eat.” €yovor being either part. or 
tense. We have a similar construction, 
Acts xxiv. II. 

3. whores, from vijortsos. (y- 
écOlw). 
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S MARE’S GOSPEL. [Ch. VIII. 


"Egayov 82, kal éxoprdcOncay’ cat jpay mepicoevpara KAao- 


water, énta onmvpidas. “Hoay 8 of daydvres ws rerpaxic- 
xAror’ cat dnédvcev avrovs. 

Kat evééws éuSas els ro mAotoy pera tov pabyray avrov, 
nAOev els ta pépn Aadpavovdd, Kat é&fAGov of Papicator, 
kat ipEavro ov yrety avrg, (yrovvres tap’ avrov onpetov amd 
TOU ovpavod, metpdCovres avrdv. Kat dvacrevagas rq mvevpare 
avrov Adyet, Tl 4 yeved adrn onpetoy ém(nret; aunv Aédyo 
tyiv, ef d0Oncerat TH yeveg Tavry onpetov.” Kal dadeis 
avrous, éuBds wddw els ro wAoloy, amndOey els tO mépav. 

Kai émeAdOovro AaBeiv dprovs, cat ef ph va dprov 
ouK etxoy mel Eavtay ev TH TAOLw. Kat dreoréAdcrOo avrois, 
Aéywv, ““Opare, Bdrémete ane tis Guns trav Papicalwy xat 
mms Couns “Hpddov.” Kat d:edoylCovro apos GAAnAovs, Aéyov- 
tes, "Ort dprovs ovx éxouev.” Kat yvods 6 "Incots Aéyet 
avrois, “ Tl d:adoyilecOe, Sts dprovs ovK exeTe 3 obmw voelre, 
ovdé ovvlere; ert memmpwpevny exere thy Kapdlay vpor ; 
opOadpovs éxovres ov BAr€TETE; Kal Wra exovres ovK dxovere ; 
kal ov pynwovevere; Ore Tods TévTE apro’s éxAaca els Tovs 
mevtaxicxtAlous, mécous Kodlvous tAnpets KAacRaTwY pare ;”” 








A€yovow avrg, “ Addexa.” 
TeTpaxtoxtAlovs, mocwy 


20 


3 33 
ov ouvlere ; 


10. Aadpavovéé. A town pro- 
bably on the w. side of the lake. As 
S. Matthew (xv. 39.) substitutes Mag- 
dala or Magada for it, the two places 
cannot have been far apart. Magdala 
is the modern Z£/ Madschdel, on the 
sw. of the lake not far from Tiberias. 
About a mile from Magdala, near the 
mouth of a glen, there are the ruins 
of a village. This is probably the site 
of Dalmanutha. It should be noticed 
that in this passage one or two MSS. 
read Magada instead of Dalmanutha ; 
an attempt to bring the two passages 
into literal agreement. 


“"Ore 3¢ rovs émra els rovs 


onupwv mAnpdpara KAacparov 
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21 npate;” OF 8& efmov, ““Enrd.” Kat éreyer avrois, “ Tas 


1I—13. REQUEST FOR A SIGN. 
In Matt. xvi. I—4. 

It. mapd{ovres, tempting —put- 
ting to the proof with a bad object. 
Soxiudtey, to test, put to the proof 
with a good objet: used of the trials 
to which men are subjected by God. 

12. et SoOfoera. ef is almost 
equivalent to zum, being used like it, 
and the Heb. ‘im’ to put a question 
to which the answer ‘0’ is expected, 
cf. Matt. xix..3; Luke xiv. 3. Some 
MSS. both here and in Luke, mis- 
understanding the construction, read 
ov for el. 

14—21. Also in Matt. xvi. 5—12. 


ver. 22—$1.] 


22 Kat épxerat els BnOoaiddy’ 
23 Kal wapaxadodow avropy ta avrod dynrat. 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 4! 


kat dépovew aro TudAdr, 
Kat émAaBdpevos 


TS xEtpos TOD TudAod, eEjyayey avrov éLw rhs Képyns’ Kat 
aricas els Ta Supata abrov, émGels ras xelpas aito, éxnpora 


24 avrov ef re Bréret. 


Kat dvaBAdpas éreye, “ BAétw rove 
25 avOpenous, St. ws dévdpa 6pG mepitarovvras.” 


Eira wdéAw 


énéOnxe Tas xelpas emt rors dpOadrpors avrov, cai énolnoe 
avrov avaBAéyat’ cat dmoxareotd6n, cal évéBAeWe rnAavyGs 


26 adtraytas. 


Kat danécretteyv avrov els toy otxoy avrod Ayan, 
© Mnde els rhyv kopny eloddOns, unde elerys Twt & TH 


Th Kou.” 


27 Kai é&AGev 6 Incovs xat of pabytal avtod els a K@pas 
Katoapelas tis PiAlwrov’ Kat & tH 6d emnpéta robs pabn- 
Tas avTov, A¢ywy avtois, “Tha pe A¢yovow of dvOpwror 

28 ewat;” Of 8& drexplOnaay, “’Iwdvyny rov Bantioryv: -xat 


29 &AAot “HAlav* dAdo 82 &va rév TpodyTar.” 


Kat avros Aéyer 


avrois, “ ‘Yyuels 3 rlva pe Adyere elvac;” *AmoxpiHels 3e 6 


30 Ilérpos A€yes avrg, “2b ef 5 Xptords.” 


Kai énetinnoe 


avTois, va pndevt Aéywor wept avrov. 
31 Kat jpgaro diddoxew avrods, Sts Set roy viov rod dvOpémov 


22—26. Peculiar to S. Mark. 
asi on the E. side of the lake. 
24. Bdréro rots dvOpdove...... 
wepirarotvras, ‘°/ see men: for I see 


them walking as it were trees.” So. 
Alford, and explains by saying that he - 


saw the men indistinc y as trees in the 
hedgerow flit by the traveller. Trench, 
adopting the translation of the E. V,. 
remarks: Certain moving forms he 
saw about him without the power of 
discerning their shape and magnitude ; 
trees he should have accounted them 
from their height, and men from 
their motion : he also assumes that the 
man was born blind ; in that case it is 
difficult to see how he could have 
previously known enough about Sa 
appearance of trees to compare an 
thing to them. Some explain the 
gradual steps in this cure as pointing 
ae ai imperfection of the man’s own 
ait 


25. brolncey airiv dv 
For this clause the best editors sub- 
Stitute déBreper. 

27—30. Matt. xvi. 13—20; Luke 
ix, 18—21. are parallel. 

27. Kawapelas ris PiAlrrov. 
Only mentioned besides in Matt. xvi. 13. 
Supposed by some to be the Baal-Gad 
of Josh. xiii. §. it was situated near the 
sources of the Jordan ; rebuilt by Philip, 
tetrarch of Trachonitis, and son of 
Herod the Great, and by him called 
half after himself and half after the 
emperor. Before Philip rebuilt it the 
name was Paneas. Must not be con- 
fused with the other Czesarea on the 
sea-coast, which was the civil capital 
of the whole country at this time. 

31 —IX. 1. Announcement of 
Christ’s sufferings, and the rebuke of 
Peter arising therefrom. Related by 
Matt. xvi. 21—28; Luke ix. 22—27: 
the latter omits the rebuke of Peter. 


F 
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S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


[Ch. IX. 


TOAAG tradelv, kat drodoxipacOjva, dnd tév mpecBuTépwv 
Kat dpxtepeéwy cal ypauparéwy, cal droxravOjvat, Kat pera 
32 Tpets Huépas dvactivar: Kal mappnolq tov Adyov éAdAet. 
Kat mpocAaBduevos avrdv 6 Térpos qp£aro émirepagy aro. 
33 ‘O 8 émorpadels, cat dav tots pabntds avrov, éreTinynoe 


tp Tlérpy, A€yov, ““Traye éalow pov, Sarava- 


2 
ov 


Ore 


dpovets Ta TOD Oeov, GAAG ta Ta avOpdmwy.” 


34 


Kat mpocxadrecduevos roy syAov avy tots pabytais avrov, 


elzev avrois, ““Ootis OéAet drlow pov edeiv, drapyncdcbw 
éavrov, xat dpdtw roy oravpoy avrov, cad dxodovielrw pot. 
35 “Os ydp dv O€An tiv Wox7y avrod cdcat, dmodkéce. adrqv. 
“Os 8 dv dmodéon tTHy Woynv avrot fvexev euot Kal Tov 


36 evayyeAlov, ovros cdoes avTiy. 


Tl ydp aeAjoes dvOpwrov, 


ay xepdnon tov Kdcpov SAov Kat (nutwOn riy Yuyny adrod ; 
37 7) rl ddce. GvOpwros avradAaypa THs yuy7js avrod ; “Os yap 
38 dy énatcxvvO4 pe Kal rods euods Adyous év tH yeveg ravTy 
TH porxaAlde Kal GuapTwAg, cat 6 vids Tov avOpdrov ématoxuy- 
Onoerar adrdov, Gray EXOn ev tH OE tod warpos avrov pera. 


IX rev dyyéAwy trav aylwv.” 


Kai édeyev avrois, “’Apiy Aéyw 


ta 4 “a 2 la 9 A , 
vuiv, ore elot Ties Tov woe éEcryKxdTwr, olives ov pn yevowr- 
tat Gavarov, Ews av wor tiv BaciArclay tov Oeov eAndvOviay 


éy duvdper.” 


2 Kai pe” ryépas @€ wapadapBaver 6 "Incovs rov Térpov 


The arrangement of chapters just here 
is unfortunate, making ix. 1. belong to 
the events of the Transfiguration, 
whereas it evidently belongs to what 
goes before: this mistake is all the 
more strange as it was avoided in the 
exactly parallel passage of S. Matthew. 
35—37- In translating these verses 
it seems best to render yuxy by ‘4/2’ 
throughout. The A. V. uses ‘4/e’ in 
ver. 35, and ‘ sow’ in ver. 36 and 37. 
37- Shoe AvOpewos. These words 
are of doubtful authority. If they be 
omitted a translation hs be, ris 
what will bean equivalent for his life 
IX. 1. elo reds, x. 7. A Le, 


that some of those there present should 
not die before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This is the ‘coming’ to which 
our Lord here refers : though no doubt 
the words point at the Transfiguration 
as well, which was a foreshadowing of 
that further manifestation. 

2—13. THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
In Matt. xvii. 1—13; Luke ix. 28—36; 
on this cf. Trench, Studies om the 
Gospels. 

2. tpépas && So S. Matthew. 
S. Luke says, ‘‘about an eight days 
after ;” including probably the day or 
part of a day at each end of the space 
of six days. 





ver, 2—11.] 


Ge 


Io 


II 
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kat tov "IdxwBov xat tov "Iwdvyny, cat dvadéper avrovs els 
Gpos bynAdv Kar ldlav pdvovs’ Kat perepoppwOn eympocbev 
avrav, xal ta tudria avrov éyévero oriABovra, AevKd Alay 
ws xiov, ola ywadeds ext ris yns ov dvvarat AevKavar, Kai 
@p6n avtois ‘HAlas civ Mace?, kat joav cvddAadoivres TG 
"Inoov. Kat daoxpiOels 6 Tlérpos Aéyet r@ "Inood, ** “PaBpi, 
Kadov €oTw pas mde etvat’ Kal Towujowpevy oKnvas Tpels, aor 
play, xat Mooe? plav, cat ‘HAlg piav.’ Ov ydp jose rl 
Aadijon’ yoay yap expoBor. Kal éyévero vepédAn emoxid- 
Covca avrois’ kat 4AGe gwvy éx ths vedeAns, A€yovea, 
“ Oirds éorw 6 vids rou 6 dyannrds’ avrov axovere.” Kat 
éfdmwa meptBrAeydpevot, ovKere ovdéva eldov, GAAG Tov Incody 
pdvoy pe0’ éavtav.” KaraBawovtwv d& avrav dro rov dpous, 
dseorefAaro avrots va pndert Sunyjowrras & cldov, ef py OTav 
6 vids rod avOpémov éx vexpwv avactn. Kat rov Adyov éxpa- 
Tnoay mpos éavrovs, ov(yrovvres tl dort TO, éx vexpwv avac- 
tivat. Kat énnpdrwy avrov, Aéyovres, ““Ort A€yovow of 


2. Spos tYnAdv. Not Mount Tabor 
the spot where tradition places the 
scene of the Transfiguration, for that 
had been occupied as a stronghold 
from very early times, and Josephus, 
A. D. 60, describes how he strengthened 
works already existing : therefore on it 
our Lord would have been anything 
but xar’ lilav pdvos (cf. Dict. Bible, sv.) 
Probably the place was somewhere in 
the range of Hermon. 

3. Aevxd Alay. From the intensity 
and purity of the light which shone 
through them. That the Transfigura- 
tion took Pate at night is probable, 
because the radiance attending it 
would then be much more easily seen ; 
and because S. Luke (ix. 37.) says, it 
was ‘‘ the next day,” when they came 
down. The disposition to sleep felt by 
the Apostles is sometimes adduced as 
a proof, but this may be best explained 
by comparing the case of Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 12.), on whom at a similar 
juncture a deep sleep fell. In fact it 
was with them as with S. Peter on the 
house-top at Joppa, they fell into a 


trance, and the word (Gen. xv. 12.) 
translated deep sleep, means ‘trance ;’ 
it is the word used (Gen. ii. 21.) to 
express Adam’s condition when Eve 
was formed. fence it seems more 
correct to suppose that the glories 
revealed, being more than human 
nature could bear, caused them to fall 
into this trance, than to suppose that 
they were sleepy because it was the 
natural time for being in that condition. 

4. ‘HXlas ctv Mood. The repre- 
sentatives respectively of the Prophets 
and the Law. The Apostles knew who 
they were by intuition. ‘‘ The vision 
which showed the men imparted also 
the names of the men.” So Trench, 
comparing the case of S. Paul who sees 
in a vision a man mamed Ananias 
coming in. 

SoOn. 3rd sing. 1 aor. Pass. of 


7. wv. One purpose served 
II. As the inter- 


irreg. dpdw. 
b 
it was, to answer Peter’s proposal, of. 
ver. 5. 

Ere A€yovow. 
rogative pronoun 7i and its correlative 
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12 ypappareis, Or ‘HAlay Sef éAOeiy mparov;” ‘O de droxpiHets 
elzev avrois, ““HAlas pév é\Oav mpwrov, dmoxabtoTG TavrTa° 
kal ws yéypanrat én rov viov Tov dvOpwrov, wa todAa TaOy 

13 xat eLovderwby. "AAAG Adyw tyilv, Ste wat “HAlas edAndvoe, 
kat éxolnoay air Soa 70éAnoay, xabws yéypantat én’ avrov:” 

14 Kat eddy apos robs padntas, etdey SyAov moddy Tepe 


15 avrous, kal ypauparels ov(yrotvras avrots. 


Kai ev0éws mas 


6 dxdos iddv atrav, éfe0ayB7On, kal mpootpéxovres ond{ovro 


16 avrov. 


Kal émnpornce tovs ypayparets, “Tl ovlyretre mpos 


17 avrovs;” Kat dmoxpiets els éx rod dyAov, etre, * Aiddoxare, 
18 jveyxa Tov vidv pov mpds oe, éxovra mvedpa GAadoy. Kat 
Sxov dy avrdy xaraAdBn, pyoces airdv* Kat adpl(e, cat rpicer 
tovs dddyras avrod, cat fnpalverat’ xat elroy rots padyrais 
19 cov fva avro éxBdAwot, Kat ovK toxvoay.” ‘O 8% droxpibeis 
air@, Adyet, “"Q yeved amoros, Ews mére mpds tyas ~oopat ; 
20 ws mére dvéfouat tar; pépere adtrov mpds pe.” Kal jveyxay 
avréy mpds avtdv’ Kat dmv adbrdv, evOdws Td mvedpa eondpagev 


21 avrov: 


kat mecwv em tis yrs, éxvdlero adpl(wv. Kat 


éxnparnce tov tarépa aurod, “ Tidcos xpdvos éoriv, as Todro 


22 yéyovey air@ ;” “O 82 etme, “ Tladidder. 


Kal woAAdxis avrov 


kat els wip éBade xal els Sdata, va dmodkéoy avrdév’ add’ ef 
23 Te dvvacat, BonOnaov jpiv, omrAayxnodels ef’ jas.” ‘O de 
Inoois etxey abr@, ra “el Sivacat moredoat’ mévta duvaTa 


Srx are used interchangeably, cf. 
Donaldson, Greek Gram. article 413 
(aa) : sa are they when used as adverbs 
= ‘why,’ cf. ver 28 infra. 

12, Kal wég......nal eovdeve6y. 
Perhaps the best way of constructing 
this sentence is to put a mark of inter- 
rogation after éfovderwhy. ‘' And how 
ts st written of the Son of Man, that He 
Should suffer much, and be set at 
nought?” If not we must make rés 
depend on elrev. ‘‘ And He recounted 
how it ts written of the Son of Man 
that,” &c. 

14—29. Also in Matt. xvii. 14— 
21; Luke ix. 37—45. S. Mark’s 
account is the most vivid. 


17. es perf. Ist sing. dépw. 
18. ov Gv atrdv KaraddBy. 


: pds bpas, K. 7. A. 
Some apply these words tothedisciples ; 
others to the multitude : probably they 
are intended for neither exclusively. 

20. werdéy, part. .2 aor. wlrrw. 
é&xuAlero, 3rd sing. imperf. mid. xvAlw, 
see under «vAlvdw. 

23. Td Stvaca moretoa The 
meaning of this is very much disputed. 
Some punctuate as follows: 70, ef 
dévaca mioredoa, and translate : ‘‘ The 
question ts, whether thou canst believe.” 
Others put a comma after mioreidoas 








ver, 24—35.] 


24 TH Morevorti.” 
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45 


Kat evdéws xpdfas 6 marnp rod maidlov, 


pera Saxpiwr ereye, “Tlioredw, Kipte BonOer pov 7 amorlg.” 
25 “Iav d¢ 6 “Inoots re emeovytpéxer dydos, enerlunoe TO 
mvevpats TH axaddpto, Aéywy avrg, “Td aveipa 1d &Aadov 
kat xwdov, éyd co. émirdcow, eedOe @€ airod, cat pyxére 


26 elcédOns els adrdy.” 
ef AGe° 
27 amébavev. 


28 avrov’ kal dvéotn. 


Kai xpd€av, xat moAAa orapd£ay atrov, 
kal éyévero Goel vexpds, dore wodAdovs Adyew Sre 
O 8é "Inooés Kparjoas avrév rijs yewpos, TyEtpev 
Kai eiceAOdvra avrov els otkoy, ot 


padntat avrod érnpdérev avrov xar’ idlav, “Ort iets ovK 


29 ndvijOnuev exBadrety avtd ;’ 


Kai etzev avrois, ‘‘Totro to 


yévos ev ovdert dvvarac efedOeiv, ef py ev mpocevx7 «at 


ynotelq.” 
30 


31 cal ovk 7Oehey va tis yuo. 


Kai éxetOev @£eAOdvres wapetopevovro 31a tis TaAtAatas* 


"Edacxe yap rovs pabnras 


avrod, kat Edeyev avrois, "Ore 6 vlos rod dvOpémov mapadl- 
Sorat eis yxeipas dvOpdawy, cal dmoxrevodow avrdy> kat 


32 GmoxravOels, ty tTpiTn jukpg avacrycerat.’ 


Oi: 8é Ayvdouv 


TO pia, kat €poBotvro avrov énepwricat’ 


33 


Kai 7A0ev els Kazepvaoty' 


kat év tn olxlqg yevopevos, 


émnpdta atrovs, “Tl éy tH dd mpos Eavrovs dtedoyl(eode ;” 
34 OF 88 eoradmwv> ampdos GAANAOUSs yap ded Oncay ev rH 6do, 


35 tls pelCwr. 


Kat xaOlcas édoivyce rots dddexa, xat Aéyer 


avrois, “Ei tis OéAe mpG@ros elvat, écrat mdvTwy écxarTos, 


and no other stops: translating, 
Fesus said to him the (usual) saying, 
‘Tf thou canst believe all things are 
possible to him that believeth.” Others 
take mlorevoas as imperative, and 
punctuate: 7d, ef dtvaca, wicrevoa, 
Believe thy word § if thou canst:’ i.e 
believe what you have expressed by 


those words. 
24. Bota j Gmior(g. ‘The 
little spark of Fith kindled in his soul 
reveals to him the abysmal depths of 
unbelief which are there” (Trench). 
27. dvlorn, 3rd sing. 2 aor. 
avlornpt. 


31, 32. ANNOUNCEMENT OF His 
SUFFERINGS. Matt. xvii. 22, 23; 


Luke ix. 44, 45. 
31. dmroxrevoSowv. 3rd plur. fut. 
part. 


ind. dwoxrelyw. dtroxravels, 
2 aor. Pass. droxrelyw. 

33—50. Matt. xviii. 1—9; Luke 
ix. 46—50, are similar. 

35. Sidxovos, az attendant in 
respect of his activity in work (from 
the same root as dewxw). dotdos, a 
menial servant, slave. Gepdxwr, a 
voluntary follower—an esquire. wwn- 


pérns (Urd<pérrw), an officer or attend- 
ant in his oficial capacity. 
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36 Kat mdytwy divdxovos.” Kal AaBev radloyv, Errnoey adro & 
37 péow avtav’ Kat évayxadioduevos avrd, eltev avrois. “*Os 
day ty ray rovotrwy rratdlwv déEnrat ent re dvoparl pov, éue 
ddxerac’ cad bs day eue d€fyrat, ove eue déxerat, AAAD Tov | 
38 dmoorelAavrd pe.” "Amexp(On 88 avrg 4b "Iwdyrms, Aéywor, 
“ Avsaoxanre, eBouer twate dvdparl cov éxBdddAovTa dapora, 
ds ovK dxoAovdel jiv> Kat éxwAvoapen avrov, Ste ovK aKxodov- 
39 Oct nuiy.” ‘O d& "Incots etre, “My xwdvere adrdv’ ovdels 
ydp éorw os romoes Suva emt To dvdpuarl pov, cal Surjoerat 
40 raxd Kaxodoynoal pe. “Os yap ove gore xa’ spuav, -Smtp 
4 tuov éorw. “Os yap av rorlon dpas norypioy fdaros ey TE 
dvoparl pov, Ste Xprorod éore, duty Aéyw Syiv, ov pi arodrAdoy 
42 Tov picOov adtrov. Kal ds dy cxavdadion va trav paxpov 
toy moTevovtwy els eue, Kadovy eoTW avT@ paAdop, él Tepl- 
xecras AlBos pvAtkos Twept Tdv tpdyndrov avTov, kal BéBAnrat 
43 «ls rhv Oddacoav. Kat dav oxaviad((n ce 4 xelp cov, and- 
Kooy avryv: Kadov co. éort KvAAov els thy Cony eloedOely, 
i} Tas U0 xelpas éxovra dmedOeiv els riv yéevvay, els Td Tip 
44 76 GoBeotor, Grov 5 oxddAn€ adrwv ov tedevtg, cal ro TUp 
45 ov oBévwvrat, Kal édv 6 tovs cov oxavdarl(n oe, andxowov 
avrév’ Kaddv éatl oor eloedOety els thy (why xwdov, i} rods 
dv0 modas éxovta BAnOjva els Thy yéevvay, els TO TOP TO 
46 doBeorov, Srov 6 oxdAn€ avrav od redevTG, Kal TO Tp Ov 
47 oBévyvta. Kat éay 6 dpOadpos cov oxavdarl(y oe, ExBadre 
avrov’ kadov cot €ott povopbarpov eloeAGely cis THY Bactrclay 


36. lerrynoe, 3rd sing. I aor. Act. 


pet. 

38. This verse is often used to 
argue from in favour of separatists. 
Yet our Lord does not, as some have 
said, encourage the man for his separa- 
tion, or even commend him for it: He 
only chides His apostle for hindering 
the man. 

42. AlBog pudAixds. The best MSS. 
read pvtAos duxés, a mill-stone turned 
by an ass, i.e. larger than the ordinary 
kind. BPéBAnras, 3rd sing. perf. Pass. 
BddXw. 


43. Lov, anxemal life, the exact 
opposite to Odvaros, shared by men 
and beasts alike. los is either she 
duration of life, 1 Pet. iv. 3; or, the 
manner of life, 1 Tim. ii. 2; or, the 
means of life, xii. 44. infra. 

44—46. The text is in a somewhat 
disturbed state here. Most editors 
agree in either rejecting altogether ; or 
at least marking as spurious the whole 
of ver. 44; the words els 7d rip rd 
doBecrov in ver. 45, and the whole of 
ver. 46. 


47. povédGadpoy, in ordinary 


ver. 48—11.] S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 47 


Tod Oeod, 4} dv0 dpOadpods exovra BAnOjvat els rhv yéevvay 
48 Tov mupos, Omov 6 axuAn€ avtav ov TedevTG, kal Td Tp Ov 
49 oBéevvura, las yap mvpt GAtoOnoerat, cat maca Ovola art 
50 GAtoOyoerat: Kadov ro dAas’ éay 3é ro Aas dvadov yévnrat, 
éy thn avro dpricere; éxere ev éavtvis dAas, xat elpynvevere 
éy GAAHAots.” 

KaxetOey dvacras épxeras els ta Spa trys ‘lovdalas, 
dia Tov wépay rov "lopddvov" Kat ovpmopevovrat wdAww dxAot 
mpos avrov* kal ws clwOet, tdAw edidacKev avrovs. 

Kat mpocedOovres of Papicato. éxnpdrycay avrov, el 
ELeorw dvdpt yvvaixa dmoAdoa, meipddovres avrov. ‘O 8% 
4 dmoxpiOels elrev avrois, “Tl ipiv évere(Aatro Mwajs;” Ot 

8¢ elmov, “Moons énérpeve BiBAloy dmootaciov ypdawa, 
5 kat dmoAtoa.’ Kal amoxpidets 6 Incovs elev aitois, “ IIpds 

TV oxAnpoxapdlay tuav eypaev tyuiv Tiy evrodAny TavTHy’ 
6 amd dé dpyis krloews, Epon Kal O7Av éxoinoey avrovs 6 Oeds. 
7 *“Evexev totvrov xaradelpe. dvOpwros rov marépa 

avrov xalt rv pnrépa, cat mpoaxoAAnOnoerat mpos 
8 THY yuvaika avrod, kal écovrat of dv0 els capKa plav. 
9 “Qote ovkért clot v0, GAAG pia ocdpé. *O odv 6 Oeds ovve- 
10 Cevgev, GvOpwros ph xwpicérw.’ Kal év rp olxlg mddw ob 
11 paOnrat avrov wept rod avrov émnpdéryncay avrdv. Kai Aéyer 


X 


aN) 


Greek means, ‘ one-eyed,’ i. e. born so: 
having lost one eye would be expressed 
by érepdp0adpos, cf. Aristot. Rhet. 111. 
10. ‘* The Lacedzemonians would not 
allow Hellas to become bereft of one 
eye.” 

48. Refers to Isai. xvi. 24. 

49. Refers to Lev. il. 13. 

42—50. The connexion of these 
verses with what goes before, is accord- 
ing to Alford, as follows. The reason 
why it is better for thee to cut off and 
cast away thine own members is, that 
this is part of the salting purifying 
process, which thou the @vola must 
undergo before thou canst enter into 
life. And if, from the nullity of the 
grace of the covenant in thee, this 


purifying fire, this preserving salt, have 
no such power, thou wilt be cast out. 
Have this pledge of the covenant, this 
spirit of adoption in yourselves, and— 
referring to the strife in ver. 33—be at 
peace with one another. 

X, 1. else. 3rd sing. plupf. 
(from #6), used as impf. ef€wAa, the 
perf. being used as pres. 

2—12. Matt. xix. 3—4, is parallel : 
Luke xvi. 18, is similar in sentiment. 


4. Moors érérpefe, in Deut. xxiv. 


4. 

7. “Kvexey totrov......clg cdpxa 
play, quoted literally from LXX. Gen. 
li. 24. The words of dvo (ver. 8.) are 
not in the Hebrew of Genesis, although 
implied by the context. 


48 


S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


[Ch. X. 


avrois, ““Os day dmoddon ri yuvaixa avrod xal yaujon 
12 GAAny, porxaras én’ avrnv’ Kai day yur) aroAvon toy avdpa 
avrijs kal yaunOy GAAg, potxarat.” 


13 


14 padnrat énerlywy trois mpoodépovow,. 


Kai apooépepoy atrg aadla, Wa dymrat avrov: of de 


"Idav 3 6 *Inaovs 


nyavaxrnoe, kal elmey avrois, ‘Agere ta taidla EpyecOat 
w™pos pe, Kat py KwAvere adrd*’ Trav yap TowiTwy éorly 7 
15 Bacwrela rod Oeod* dynv Aéyw siyiv, &s edy py d€Enrar rH 
Baowrelay rot Oeot as naidlov, ov py eloédOn els avryv.” 
16 Kal dvayxadiodpevos avra, riBels tds yxetpas én’ aura, qUAdyet 


aurd. 


17 


Kal éxzopevoyévov avrov els d80v, mpocdpapav els xat 


yorunernoas avrov énypdéra avrov, “ AiWdoxade dyade, rif 
18 rrowjow twa Conv alwvov xAnpovosjow ;” “O d& "Incods etrev 
avrg, “Tl we Ayes dyabov; ovdels ayabos, ef pn els, 6 
19 eds. Tas évroAds ofdas, Mr) potxevons* py povedons* py 
KAaYyns' py evdouaprupjons’ py amoorepnons’ tla tov 
20 marépa gov kat Thy pntépa.” ‘O 8% dmoxpiels elrev avre, 


21 “ Aiddoxade, raita mayra epvdagdunv €x vedrnTos pov. 


‘O 


8 “Inoots EuBrAéWas avr@ rydmnoev avrov, cat elqev avo, 
“"Ey got votepet® bnaye, dca exets mwAncor, kat dos Tots 
mrwxois, al éLets Onoavpoy év ovpav@e* Kat detpo, dxodrovber 
22 pot, dpas tov otavpov.” ‘O d& orvyvdcas ém. TO oy@ 
23 dmijdOe AvTovpevos’ Fv yap éxwy Ktyuata wodrAd. Kat 


13—16. Matt. xix. 13—15 ; Luke 
xviii. 1517, are parallel. 

16. rOels, part. pres. Act. rlOnuu. 

17—31. Related by Matt. xix. 
16—30; Luke xviii. 13—30. Some 
have supposed that the young man was 
Lazarus Wy woe Bible, sv. 6 

19. po.xetorys’ ovevoys. 
S. Mark and S. Luke de XViii. 20.) 
put the seventh commandment before 
the sixth ; and so does S. Paul, Rom. 
xiii. 9. 

21. wynoe. The distinction 
between dyardw and ¢rAéu, is this: 
déyardw the Latin ailigo, signifies love 
arising out of the judgment—esteem : 


poor 
work hard for that. 


while durée denotes love of the affec- 
tions—affection. 86s, 2nd sing. imperat. 
2 aor. Act. dws. 


wre ots, Jeggars, those who have 
nothing, as opposed to wévyres, the 
who have but little, and must 


Gpas, part. I aor. 
Act. afpw. 


22. Avmotpevos, grieving generally, 
which may or may not be accompanied 
by outward manifestations : mevGeiy, 
to mourn, show grief by the conduct 
outwardly: Opnvety, to sing a dirge: 
Kéwrewv, to beat the breasts, and so, fo 
lament. 
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- meptBrevrduevos 6 "Inoots Aéyet rots pabnrais avrov, “ [lds 
. BvoxdAws of ra xpypara exovres els rHV BactAclay rot Ocod 
24 eloedevoovra’” Of 8 pabyrat OapBoivro ém rots Adyos 
~ avrob. ‘O 8% "Inoots wdAw dmoxpiOels Adyer avrois, “Téxva, 
nas SucKoddy éort Tos meTOLOdras ent Tots yphypacw els rh 
25 Bacwelay rod Oeod eloedOciv. Evxondrepdy éort xdyndov 
dca THs rpypardtas THs padidos eloedOely, 7} TAOVcLOY els THY 
26 Baowrelay rot Oeod elvedOciv.” Ol 5% wepicoGs eEemAHjocovro, 
27 Néyovres mpds éavrods, ‘Kat rls d¥varar cwOjvar;” *EpBré- 
was 8% avrots 6 "Incovs Adyes, “Tlapa avOpdmots advvaron, 
GAN’ od apa te Oep* advra yap duvard éort Tapa tH Oeg.” . 
28 Kal fpéaro d‘Ilérpos A¢yew avo, “Idod, jets Adrjxapev 
29 mdvra, xat HKoAovOjcauéy cor. ‘Amoxpilels d& 6 "Inoois 
elzev, “Aur Adyw tyiv, ovdels eorw, ds Adijxev olxlav, 7} 
aseAgots, 7 adeAdas, 7} warépa, } pnrépa, i} yuvaixa, 7 
30 téxva, 7] aypovs, Evexev euov Kat tov evayyeAlov, éay yn AGBn 
éxarovratAaclova viv dy To Kapp TovTe, olxlas cat ddeAqods. 
kal GBeAdds kal prytépas cal réxva kat dypovs, pera diwypor, 
31 cat éy rH ald 7E epxoudvp Cony aldviov. TloAAol 88 
32 €vovrat mpwrot eoyaror, cal of Ecyarot mpwro. "Hoay de 
dy tH 63g dvaBalvovres els ‘IepoodAupa’ xai qv apodywv 
avtovs 6 ‘Incovs, cat @OapBovvro, cat dxodovOodvres éo- 
Bovvro. Kai mapadaBav mddw rods dddexa, ip£aro avrots 
33 Adyew ra péAdAovta avrg ovpBalvew® “Ort, Wor, dvaBal-. 
vopev els ‘lepoodAvpa, kat 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov mapadodnceras 
Tots Gpx.epevor xat Tois ypaparevot, Kal KaTaxpivovow avrov 
Gavary, cal mapadiwoovow avrov rots eOvect, xat éunalfovow 
34 avT@, Kal pactiywoovew avrov, cal éunricovow avrg, xat 
dnoxrevovow avréy* xat TH Tplryn Huépg avacrycerat.” 
35 Kai spooxopevoyrat ait@ "IdxwBos xat "Iwdyyns of viot 


23. doedtebcovra. 3rd plur, fut. 29. 4 yvvatca. The best authorities 
elcépxopat. agree in rejecting these words. 

24. accus. plur. 2 30. Ad&By 3rd sing. 2 aor. subj. 
perf. . weldw. AapBdow. 

28. Gdfxapey. ist plur. 3 aor. 32—34. In Matt. xx. 17—19: 


Act. dglnys. Luke xviii. 31—34. 
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ZeBedalov, A€yovres, “ Arddoxade, Oédopevy Wa & édv air)- 
36 owner, momons Hui.” ‘O dé elev avrois, “Tl Oédere 
37 wojoal pe tyiy;” OF dé elroy avrg, “ Ads ny, wa cfs 

éx def:Gv cov kai els 2€ edwripwv cov Kabicwpen ev tH ddEN 
38 cov.” ‘O &é 'Incods elwev adrois, “ Ovx oldare rf aireiode. 

Avvacbe mety 1d srornpiov 8 éyd alvw, xal rd Bdnriopa 8 

éye BanrlCouat, BanricOjvas;” Ot d¢€ elroy avr, “ Avrd- 
39 Oa.” ‘O dé 'Inoots elnev avrots, “Td pév worjpior b éyd 

alww, wheoOe’ xai to Banricpa 5 eye BanriCopat, Banric- 
40 Onoecbe’ 1d Be xabloa, éx defiav pov cal éf edwripur pov, 
41 ovK €otw éudv 8ovvat, GAN’ ols Hrofuacras.” Kat dxovcavres 
of déxa yp£avro dyavaxteity mept “laxwBov xat "Iwdvvov. 
42 ‘O d3€ ‘Inoovs mpooxadeodpevos avrovs A€yer avrois, “ Oate 

Sre of Soxodvres AGpxew tov eOvav Karaxupievovow avtav” 
43 Kat of peydAo. avtay Karefovord(ovaw avrwv. Ody otro dé 

dora: ey vpiv' add’ bs eddy OéAn yevéoOas péyas ev dyiv, 
44 €orat didxovos tyov cat ds dv OéAn tyav yevéoOar mparos, 
45 €orat mavrwy SovAcs* Kat ydp o vids Trot dvOpanov ovK 7A0e€ 
StaxovnOjvat, dAAG staxovjoat, Kai dodvar THY Yuxnv avTOv 
AUtpoy dvri TOAAGY.” | 

Kai épxovras els “leptyw’ xat éxmopevopévov avrov ano 
“leptxo, xal tov padyrov avrov, xa dxAov fxavod, vids 


46 


| 35—45- This request, and the more literal and equally grammatical 


conversation arising out of it, are not 
related by Luke. In Matt. xx. 20—28. 
38. meety. 2 aor. infin. rivw. 

' 40. od tory dndv Sofvar, dAX’ 
° cf. Matt. xx. 23. In 
both these passages the E. V. trans- 
lates the words quoted as follows: 
** But to sit on my right hand, &c. ts 
not mine to give, but (it shall be given 
to them) for whom it is prepared.” 
The words in parenthesis being printed 
in italics to mark that they are sup- 
lied. ow is not much one 
in point of grammar to supplyi 
dobfceras from the iicading ‘Gonvans 
but the sense yielded is somewhat 
objectionable, because it seems to limit 
our Lord’s power as Mediator. A 


translation would be : ‘‘ss mot mine to 
grve, except to those for whom tt ts pre- 
pared.” For this sense of d\Ad, cf. 
(ix. 8. supra) 4\Ad rdv "Ingoiy. 

42. ob Soxodvres Apyav, “those 
who are reputed to rule,” God alone 
really rules. 

45. Gvrl, enstead of, in the place 
of—iép as distinct from this means, 
tn behalf of, for. The former preposi- 
tion brings out clearly the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s death. That Christ 
died for us (drép), would not prove, as 
dyri does, that if He had not died in 
place of us, we must have died. 

46—52. Related by Matt. xx. 

—3#4; Luke xviii. 35—43. 
46. ‘Ienyé, Heb. Yraychow, i.e. 


oe yey ae 4 ne te ee — 


ver. 47, 48.) 
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Tysalov Baprlpasos 6 rupAds éxdnro mapa riy d8ov mpoca- 


47 TOV. 


Kat dxovoas Sti Incots 6 Nalwpaics éorw, péaro 


kpatew Kat Aéyew, ““O vilos AaBld, “Inoot, édénody pe.” 
48 Kal éverlpwv are modAol, a como’ 6 8¢ woAAG paddov 


probably the fragrant with spices: 
some have proposed dériving it from 
a word meaning ¢ke moon : others from 
a root meaning fo be broad, because it 
was ina wide plain, but the first deri- 
vation is the best. First mentioned 
Joshua ii. 1. sqq. in the narrative of 
the spies : those events and its destruc- 
tion (chap. vi.) are too well known 
to need recapitulation. After the 
curse pronounced upon the city by 
Joshua (vi. 26.), although {probably 
some few houses remained on the old 
site (cf. 2 Sam. x. §.), it does not 
appear again till it was rebuilt by Hiel 
of Bethel in the days of Ahab: then 
it becomes more important. There 
the sons of the prophets had settled ; 
and in its neighbourhood Elijah was 
carried up into heaven in a whirlwind 
(2 Kings ii. passim). The name occurs 
again in Ezra ii. 34. where the children 
of Jericho to the number of 345 are 
mentioned as returning from the Cap- 
tivity ; and in Neh. iii. 2. the men of 
Jericho are said to have helped in 
building the sheep gate. This is the 
last notice we have of itinO. T. In 
the N. T. with the exception of this 
passage and the parallels, the name 
only occurs in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Luke x. 30.) ; and in the 
enumeration of the deeds of faith 
(Heb. xi. 30). The site of the town in 
our Lord’s days must have been much 
the same as that of the town which was 
miraculously destroyed under Joshua, 
viz. near the copious fountain after- 
wards healed by Elisha, in the plain 
bounded E. and w. by barren moun- 
tains. Through the midst of this great 
plain flowed the Jordan, and 50 stadia 
(about 73% miles) w. of it, and 150 
stadia NE. of Jerusalem, stood Jericho. 
The neighbourhood was remarkable 
for its fertility, and was much liked by 
Herod the Great, who built there 
several splendid palaces. The place 


continued to be of some importance 
through the first six centuries of the 
Christian era; but in the seventh 
century, possibly from the effects of 
earthquake, possibly from the ravages 
of war, it began to dwindle, and has 
long been nothing larger than a village, 
surrounded in the middle ages by 
ae monasteries. : ; 

pasos, ‘bar timai,’ son Oo 
Timai, which is possibly the Greek 
vi, hence his father may have been 
a notable person. S. Mark alone 
mentions any name; S. Matthew 
speaks of d60 rudAol; S. Luke of 
tugdés tis. S. Matthew also says the 
cure was wrought ‘‘as they departed 
Srom Fericho; in this agreeing with 
our Evangelist; while S. Luke fixes 
the time of the miracle as taking place : 
“when He drew nigh to Sericho.” 
That S. Matthew mentions two men, 
while S. Mark and S. Luke mention 
only one, is no real contradiction ; 
one for some reason or other became 
more prominent than the other, per- 
haps remained when cured in our 
Lord’s company, while the other 
hastened away to his friends. That 
the two ‘earlier Evangelists should 
place the miracle at the going out 
Srom, while S. Luke places it at the 
epglats into, the town, is not so easy 
to explain. The best solution seems 
to be, that as our Lord in the after- 
noon approached Jericho He was 
solicited by one of these men, possibly 
the unnamed one, and that next day 
as He went out this man had ‘joined 
Bartimaeus, the more fervent suppliant, 
then Jesus healed them both together. 
Thus S. Matthew relates the whole 
history by anticipation ; S. Mark and 
S. Luke fix on the principal figure. 

48. éwerlpwv aire moddol. Not 
necessarily from ill-will: Jesus may 
have been teaching and they unwilling 
to have Him interrupted. 


§2 


49 Expacer, “Tie AaBrs, érénooy pe.” 
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Kat ords 6 Inaots etrev 


avrov dwrnOjvat’ Kal pwvodor toy Tupdoy, Aéyorres avrQ, 


so “@Odpoe eyetpat, pwvel ce.” 


‘O 8 droBaddy to tudrioy 


51 avrod dvactds 7AGe mpos tov "Incotv Kad daoxpiBels Néyer 


avrg 6 Inoovs, “ Tl béXes roijow col ;” 
52 a’ra, “ ‘PaSBovt, tva dvaBréyo.” 


“"Traye! 4 alotis cov céowKe oe.” 


“O 8€ ruddAds etzen 
‘O 8€ "Inoois eltey are, 
Kal ev0éws dvéBreve, 


kal Hxodovde TH "Incod ev rH ddq- 


XI. 


KAI ére éyylCovaw els ‘Iepovoadnp, els BnOday)} xar 


BnOavlay mpos ro dpos tov "EdaiGy, dmooréANe bo Tay 
2 padnrav avrod, cal A€yer avrots, ““Yadyere els THY Kéynv 


THY KaTévavTt tov’ 


kat evOéws elomopevopevat els adrny 


eipioere m&Aov dedeuevov, eq’ by ovdels dvOpadmwy KexdOte’ 


-3 Avoavres avroy dydyere. 


Kat éay ris tyiy elay, Tl rovetre 


rovro; elmare, “Ors o xvptos avrov xpelay exer’ wai dOews 


4 avroy dtooreAcd woe.” 


"AnndOov 3%, kat edpoy tov maAov 


dedeuevoy pos THY Oipay ew emt rod dudddov, cal Advovew 


49. ods, part. 2 aor. torn. 

50. dwoPadey rd tudrvov, in order 
to go more quickly. 

XI. I—I11, TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, 
In Matt. xxi. 1-—17; Luke xix. 29—46; 
S. John (xii. 12—19.) gives a brief 
account of the entry, but does not 
Saad the e Baier i of the traders. 


to, or further from, Jerusalem than 
Bethany was, it is impossible to say. 
From the order in which the names 
are placed here, the latter is inferred. 
No remains of it exist now. 

Brnbavlay. Derivation disputed. 
Some say, bayth hinay, ‘‘house of 
dates: others, dayth aniyaw, “‘ low- 
lying spot.” It is on the E. side of the 
Mount of Olives, about a mile below 
the summit : now called Z£/ Azariych, 
‘*a wild mountain hamlet,” of some 
twenty families. 

Epos trav *Edaév, a ridge of 
about a mile long, running along the 
whole E. side of the city close to the 


walls, the narrow ravine between being 
the Kidron. About 300 feet higher 
than the Temple hill, 100 feet higher 
than the Upper City or what is usually 
called Mount Zion. 

2. é' dv. The idea of previous 
motion fo the animal in order to sit 
upon it, being implied, él is used with 
accus : the idea of sitting exclusively 
would be followed by a gen. or dat. 

kexG@ixe. 3rd sing. re of xabltw. 

3. Kal Several 
important MSS. insert Bere before 
wéde, the sense will then be: ‘‘ Say ye 
that the Lord hath need of it, and will 
send it back again immediatdy:” of 
course in this case there must be no 
stop after &e. Indeed some editors 
punctuate in this way, and understand 
the passage as translated above with- 
out inserting wdédty. On the other 
hand, if we compare ver 6, cal dgifjixay 
avrovs, the ordinary translation seems 
the most correct ; for those words then 
correspond to the latter part of ver. 3. 

4. &pdSov. Does not occur again 
inN.T. Sometranslate, ‘street ;’ others, 











ver, 5—14.] 
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Kal ries rév éxet éornxdrwv edrcyov avrois, “Tl 


6 wovetre Avovres Tov TeAOY ;” Ol 8 efxov avrots Kabas everel- 


7 Aato & "Inaots’ kal adijxay atrovs. 


Kat fyayov tov ma@dov 


mpos Tov “Inootv, cal éréBadov avrg ra tudria adrav, Kat 
8 éxdOicey én’ avrg. TloAAol 8@ 7a ipdria avrwv Eotpwoapr els 
Thy dddv> GAdAot 8& arouBddas exonwroyv éx Tav dS&dpav, Kat 


9 ¢orpévevoy els THY dddv. 


Kal of mpodyovres xai of axodov- 


Govvtes Expacov, A€yovres, “ “Ocavyd’ edrdoynpuévos 6 épydpevos 


10 €y dydpatt Kuplov. 


EvAoynuévn 4 epxouévn Baowela ey 


évépart Kuplov, rot aarpos juov AaB: ‘Qoavyva & ois 


11 tWlorots.” 


Kat eloqAGev els ‘IepoodAvya 6 "Inaois, cat els rd 


lepdv’ xalt wepiBrewduevos tmavra, dias 73y ovons Ths dpas, 
ef7A Gen els ByOaviay pera rav dddexa. 


; 4 


Kat.rH énavpioy e£e\Oovtay avrav and Bynbavlas, éwelvace’ 


13 kal dav ouKiv paxpober, éxoveay qvAAa, 7AGev el dpa evpices 
at dy airy: Kat @ddwv én’ avriv, ovdey edpev el py vAAa* 


14 ov yap WY Katpos cUKwy. 


‘crooked lane:’ E. V. ‘ place where two 
ways met :’ which seems the least pre- 
ferable rendering of the three. 

8. &orpwocav. 3rd plur. 1 aor. 
Act. cropéwuyu. oroBddas. The 
best authorities read o7iSddas, the 
more usual and correct form. 

9. ‘Qeavvd, lit. howshda naw, 
“‘ save thou we pray:” but afterwards 
used merely as an acclamation. 

11. tlepdy, is the temple including 
the outer courts and buildings designed 
for purposes more or less sacred : 
while vads (vpalw) is the habitation of 
God properly so called, #. ¢. the Holy 
place itself. 

I2—14, and 20—24, also Matt. 
xxi. 18—22, who relates the whole 
occurrence at once. S. Mark’s account 
is in chronological order. This was 
the Monday im Passion week : in the 
evening as Jesus and His disciples 
returned to Bethany, it may have been, 
as Trench suggests, too dark for the 
disciples to see the effect produced on 
the tree: on Tuesday morning they 


Kal dmoxpiGels 6 Incovs eizev avri, 


notice the withering for the first time 
and question (ver. 20—24.) their 


Master about it. 

13. od ydip wv Katpds otxev. 
Various attempts have been made to 
explain away the obvious meaning of 
these words, by those who felt the 
difficulty involved in them. Thus, 
some have placed a note of interroga- 
tion after otcwv, ‘‘ for was it not the 
time of figs?” others, accenting thus : 
od dp, translate, ‘‘ for where He was, 
tt was the season of figs.” Others try 
to make «xatpés= favourable season : 
“Sit was not a good season for figs.” 
None of these attempts will stand. 
The difficulty is this—our Lord goes up 
to the tree to look for fruit, finds only 
leaves, but curses it, although the time 
for figs had not yet come: thus ap- 
parently punishing the tree for what 
was not its own fault. The key to the 
difficulty lies in the premature presence 
of the leaves; for in the fig tree the 
fruit appears before the leaves (cf. 
Trench in loc.) And the whole trans- 
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Myxére ex cov els Tov alova pndels xaprov ddyo.” Kat 
15 qKovoy of padyral avrov’ Kat épxovrat els ‘IepoooAvpa® xat 
eloeAOav b Incovs eis ro lepov HpLatro éxBddAew rovs twAcvy- 
tas xat dyopd(ovras éy rp lepp* xal ras tpané{as Tov 
KoAAvBiorar, kat ras xabédpas Tov twArodyrwy Tas TEepraTEpas 
16 xaréorpewe’ xal ovx fguevy Wa tis dveveyen oxevos 31a TOU 
17 lepod. Kat éd3acxe, Aéywv avrois, “Ov yéypanra, ‘“Ore 
6 otxdéds pov oltxos mpocevyys KAnOnoetat Tact Tots 
ZOveow;° tpets 8 eromoare avrovy omjAatov Anorwr.” 
18 Kat jxovoay of ypappareis xat of dpytepets, xal é(yrovy mas 
avrov admoddcovew’ époBotvro yap avrov, Ste was 6 GxAos 
eLenAjaceto em rH ddax7 adrod. 
19 Kad dre dwe éydvero, e€emopevero éfw rijs moAews. Kai 
20 mpwt mapamtopevopevot, eldoy Tiy ouKhy eEnpapperny éx prlov. 
21 Kai dvapynobets 6 Ilérpos Adyer avrg, “ ‘PaBBi, Be, 7 ovny 
22 fv xatnpdow efjpavra.” Kat dmoxpibets 6 “Incots A€yet 
23 avrois, “”Eyxere nlorw Oeod. “Anny yap Adyw tpiv, Sts Ss 
dy elan tq dpes tovte, “ApOnrt, cat BAnOnte els rv OdAaccay, 
cal pi) diaxpiOy ev 17H xapdlq avrod, GAAQ morevon Sri a - 
24 Adye: yiverary ora adr@ 6 édy ely. Ara rovro Adyw tpiy, 
Hidvra 50a dv mpocevydpevot alreiobe, meorevere Sts AapBa- 
25 vere, kat 2orat dpiy. Kat dray orjxynre mpocevyopevor, adplere 
ef ru éxere xatd tivos’ va cal 6 raTip tuay 6 éy rots ovpavots 


action should be looked on as an 


17. waor rots Mveciy, ‘‘ uso, or, 


emblematic rejection and punishing of for all mations: not of=dy, as E. V. 


the Jewish nation, who, by making 
pretensions to a righteousness which 
they had not, putting forth leaves 
while there was no fruit, and while 
other nations made no such boast, laid 
themselves open to the treatment 
received, by this tree at that time, by 
themselves some forty years later. For 
this symbolizing of the Jewish nation 
by a fig-tree, cf. the parable of the fig- 
tree pee in the vineyard (Luke 
xili. 6—9). 

14. gdyou. 3rd sing 2 aor. optat. 
the indic. is @gayor. écOlw is used as 
pres. 


The quotation is literal from LXX. 
cf. Isai. lvi. 7. 

Aporéy, robbers not thieves. If the 
the latter had been meant, «xAérrys 


would have been used. 

21. Ka » 2nd sing. I aor. 
Karapdopas. vrat, 3rd sing. perf. 
Pass. Enpalyw. 

23. Gpbyre. 2nd sing. imperat. 


I aor. Pass. afpw. Siraxpr6y, 3rd sing. 
conj. I aor. Mid. d:axplyw. 

24, 25. We must pray without 
hesitation (ver. 24); or, ill-will 
(ver. 25). 


ver. 26—4, ] 
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26 agy tiv ra mapatrdépara tuo. El 82 ipels ovx adiere, ovde 
6 maTip tyucov 6 ey rots ovpavois ddyjce: ta mapatrépara yuov.” 


27 


Kat épxovrat madw els “lepoocAvpa® xat ey ro lep@ trept- 


marovvtos avrov, épxovrat mpos avroy of dpytepets xal of 
28 ypapparets xa of mpecBurepot, cal Aéyovow ave, “Ev tolg 
é£ovola tavra motets ; xa rls cor ri e€ovalay ravryny edexer, 


29 va raira sotfs ; 


‘O 8 “Incots doxpiOels efrevy avrois, 


‘"Exepwornow tuas Kaya &va Adyov, cat dmoxplOnré pot, car 
30 épe vpiv ev molg efovolg radra tod. To Bdnricpa Iwdvvov 


31 @f ovpavov jv, 7} ef dvOpdnev; dmoxplOnré por.” 


Kat édoyt- 


32 (ovro mpds éavrods, A€éyovres, “’Eav elzopev, "E€ ovpavoi, 
épet, Atarl ody ovx émorevoare avtp; GAd’ édy elrmpey, 
"E€ avOpdérwv,” époBodvro tov adv’ Gmavres ydp elxov Tov 


33 Iwavynv, ote dvrws mpopytns jv. 
Kai o "Inoots droxpideis déyer 


t@ “Inood, “ Ovx ofaper’” 


Kal dmoxpiOévres A€youcs 


avtois, “ Ovde éya devon vpiy éy nolg é€ovolg ravra mow.” 


AIT. 


Kat wp£aro avrois év mapaBodais déyew, “’Aptedava 


éputevoey SvOpwros, xal mepieOnne dpaypon, kal wpuéev 
Urodnvioy, kal wxoddpynoe TUpyor, kai éfédoTo avTov yewpyois, 


2 kal dnednpnce. 


Kat dméoreAe mpos Tovs yewpyods Te Katpp 


_ BodAov, tva wapd rav yewpyav AdBn dad Tod KapTod tod 
3 dumedwvos: of 3¢ AaBovres avroy Edeipay, cat dmécreray 


4 Kevov. 


Kail mddw daéorecAe mpos avrovs dAdov dovAop* 


xaxevoy AoBorncavres Exepadralwoay, kat dnéoreiAay ATipw- 


26. Many of the best MSS. and 
editions omit the whole of this verse. 

27—33. Related by Matt. xxi 
23—27; Luke xx. 1—8. 

28. wey. 3rd sing. 1 aor. ind. 
Sw. 

29. . I sing. fut. indic. of 
efpw which is rarely found: v. sub. 
re 


po. 

XII. r—12. Also related b 
Matt. xxi. 33—44; Luke xx. 9—I1&. 
Obviously there is an allusion to Isai. 
v. pre 

A temporary erection 
of ae iad on which a watchman 


might be stationed to protect the crops. 
(cf. Trench in loc.) 

&Soro or c&édero, 3rd sing. 2 aor. 
Mid. éxdldwpu. , 3rd sing. I aor. 
Act. dpicow. gxodépnee, 3rd sing. 
I sie Act. olxodouéw. 

, the regular ecclesias- 
tical ‘authorities—priests and Levites. 
SofAov, one of God’s special messengers 
such as the prophets. 

anlore 


3rd sing. aor. Act. 
dmrocr€\Xw. 
3. Weapav. 3jrd plur. 1 aor. Act. 


3épw. 
4. ixebadralacay, “wounded in 
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5 pévov. Kal mddw &Adov aréorere’ xkdkevov améxreypav’ 
kat zodAovs SAAovs, rods pev d€povres, Tovs 38¢ dzoxrelvovres. 
6 “Ere ody &a viov éxwv dyamntoy avroi, dwécretke kal avrop 
Mpos avtovs ~cxarov, A€ywv, “Ors evrpamyoovrat Tov vioy pov. 


7 ’Exeivos 3¢ of yewpyot elroy mpos éavrovs, “Ort odrds eoTw oO 


KAnpovopos’ dsevre, dmoxtelywpev avrov, kat huav éorat 7 
8 xAnpovoyla. Kat AaBovres avrov dnéxrewav, cal é€éBadov 
. 9 ew rod dumeddvos. Tl odv tmomjoes 6 Kvpios TOU dumeAavos ; 
éXevoeras Kal drodécet rods yewpyous, kal Séce. Tov dumeAova 
10 GAAows. Ovde trav ypadny ravrny dvéyvwre; ‘Aidov, dy 
dmwedoxluacayv of olxodopotvres, odtos eéyevnOn els 


Ir kepadyny ywvlas. 


Hapa Kuplov éyévero atrn, xat 


12 ott Oavpaorn év ddOadrpots Hpav. Kat édjrov 
avrov xparnoat, Kat édoByOncay tov dxAov' éyvwoay yap 
Sti: mpos avrovds ri mapaBodny etme’ Kal ddévres avrov, 

13 dmpAdov, Kat drooréAAovet mpos avroy twas Trav Papicalwy 

14 cat trav “Hpwhavav, tva atroy dypevowar Adyy. Ot dé 
€AOovres A€yovow avrg, “ Atddoxade, oldanev drt dAnOijs 
eZ, xat od pédes cor mept ovdevds* ov yap BAétets els mpdcmnoY — 


the head:” intensive from xedadh, as 
yaorpltw from yaorhp, Ar. Equites, 
274, 454 (ed. Dindorf.), so Vulgate, 
“* in capite vulneraverunt :” the Syriac 
versions also have a word meani 
‘wound.’ Since, however, the word 
is never used elsewhere in any sense 
but that of ‘to reckon,’ or ‘sum up:? 
others, objecting to this - translation 
have proposed, ‘‘ they made short work 
of it:” or, ‘‘ they reckoned with him,” 
(ironically).  rupeopévov, part. perf. 
Pass. dripbw. 

. wos & dwroxrelvovres. So 
says Matthew. Luke, however, does 
not mention the killing of any sub- 
oo messengers, only that of the 

on. 
- 6, . 3rd plur. 2nd 
fut. Pass. in form but Med. in signifi- 
cation, of évrpérw. 
7. Sere. Adv. perhaps contracted 
for Se0po tre. 


themselves. 


10, II. eg tet Ps, = ae 
22, 23. atry...... vpaorh Femi- 
nine because literally translated from 
the Heb. which has no neuter gender. - 

10. dvéyvere. 2nd plur. 2 aor. 
Act. dvayryviokxw. &mredoxlpacay, 3rd 
plur. 1 aor. Act. drodoxtpdiw. 

13—17. Matt. xxii. 15—22: Luke 
xx, 20—26, are parallel. 

14. GAnOis. The difference be- 
tween this word and dA7Owés, is that 
the former refers to the attributes, God 
is dAnO%s, in that He cannot lie; 
while the latter refers to the essence. 
God is dA76cvés as opposed to the false 
gods of heathenism. 





ver, 15—19.] 
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dvOpdémev, GN én’ dAnbelas riv dddv Tod Ocod dddoxets. 
"Egsort xivoov Kalcape dobvar 7} ob ; SGpuev, 7} wh SGper;” 
15 ‘O 8 eldas atrév tiv iadkptow elnev aidrois, Tl pe netpd- 


16 Cere; éperé por dnvdpiov, Wa iw.” 


Oi 8 jveyxav. Kai 


Adyes adrois, “ Tivos 4 elxav abdry xal 4 emypady ;’’ Of &e 


t ea ce 4 99 
17 elrov air, “ Kaicapos. 


e > 


Kat dmoxpieis 6 ‘Inoots eltey 


avtois, “’Anddore 72 Kaloapos Kaloap, cat ra rot Oeod rg 


Ocg.” 
18 


Kal @@avpacay én’ air@. 
Kai &pxovrat Sadsovxaio: mpds abtov, ofrwes Aéyovow 


19 dvdoraow pr) elvat’ cat éxnpernoay avrov, Aéyovres, “ Avddo- 
Kade, Mwoijs éypayer jyiv, drt day rwos ddedgpds drobdyn, 


xfworos, the Latin census. S&pev, 
Ist plur. 2 aor. subjunctive dldwyu, the 
deliberative subjunctive. 

15. Syvdprov, the Latin denarius, 
worth about 834d of our money. 

eiSés, part. perf. of ofa v. sub. 
efdw. a, I sing. 2 aor. conj. efdw. 

18—27. In Matt. xxii. 23—33; 
Luke xx. 27—40. 

18. SADDUCEES. The only men- 
tion of them in this Gospel. A small 
but wealthy and powerful sect. The 
etymology of the name is doubtful. 
Usually referred to Zadok (disciple of 
Antigonus of Socho, a famous scribe 
who succeeded the men of the Great 
Synagogue), who from a perversion of 
his master’s precepts spread the opinion 
that there was no future state of rewards 
and punishments. An examination of 
the recorded words of Antigonus 
hardly seems to warrant this opinion. 
Unsatisfactory attempts have also been 
made to connect the name with Tsedek, 
righteousness. It has been conjectured 
that Sadducees or Zadokites were the 
descendants of a class originally sprung 
from the famous Zadok of David’s 
time. This would help to explain the 
connexion constantly existing between 
the sacerdotal caste and the Sadducees. 
In support of this it may be mentioned 
that “‘ sons of Zadok” is an expression 
found several times in the book of 
Ezekiel and in the Chronicles. That 


which kept them most widely separated 
from the Pharisees was their disbelief 
in the oral tradition. To this may be 
traced their other characteristic tenets ; 
their doubt about (usually represented 
as a flat denial of a future state), and 
their rejection of the orders and systems 
of angels, the growth of later times. 
This seems to be all that Acts xxiii. 8. 
requires : or that verse may denote a 
state of opinion similar to that prevail- 
ingnow in England : in which the exist- 
ence of angels and their influence in 
Scripture is not denied, while the idea 
of any communication between them 
and mankind now, finds very little 
favour. It has often been asserted that 
the Sadducees received only the Penta- 
teuch as canonical, an assertion with- 
out foundation, and arising from a 
confusion between them and the 
Samaritans. It should be borne in 
mind that the sect broke up entirely 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that no writing of any Sadducee now 
remains. If there were any documents 
from which to judge of their opinions, 
they might be found not so widely 
different from those of their adversaries 
the Pharisees, (who in this case have 
all the pleading to themselves) as is 
usually supposed. Cf. Smith’s Dict. of 
Bib. sub verbo, to which Article I am 
indebted for the substance of these 
remarks. 


H 
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xal xaraXlsyn yuvaixa, cat réxva pi) apy, va AdBn 6 adeApds 

avroo rip yuvaixa atrod, cat éfavacrjoyn ondépua rg BedAd@ 
20 atrod: érra ddeAdot foay' nat 5 mpGros EdaBe yuvaixa, xat 
21 dnoOvicxwy obx adixe oméppa’ cat & dSetvrepos édaBev avriy, 
22 kal aéOave, cat ovd? abris adijxe onépya’ xal 6 tplros 

@catrws’ kal 2AaBoy airiy of éxra, nal obx adijxay oTréppa. 
23 "Eoxdtn mdvrov ardbave xal 9 yury “Ev ry obv dvaotdce, 

Stray dvactact, tlvos airay Eorat yur); of yap énra ecyov 
24 abryw yuvaixa.” Kal droxpidels 6 "Incoids etrev atrois, “Ov 

3:2 rotro mAavacde, pi) elddres Tas ypadas, unde Thy dbvayuw 
25 ro0 @eotd; Sray ydp éx vexpGy dvactacw, obre yapodow, 

ovre yaploxovrat, GAN’ eloly ws ayyeAos of ev roils ovpavots. 
26 Ilept 3¢ rwy vexpdr, ri éyelpovrat, obx dvéyvwre ev tH ALBA 

Mucéws, én rijs Bdrou, ws elrev aire 5 Oeds, Adyar, ‘’Eyoa 6 

eds ABpaap, cat 6 Geds "Ioadk, kat 6 @eds laxdp;’ 
27 Oix éorw 6 Qeds vexpdv, GAAA Oeds Cévrwv’ tyels ody TOA 
mAavacbe.” 

Kai mpoced\Oav els trav ypauparéov, dxovcas avrav 
ou(nrotvrwy, eldas Ste Karas atrois anexplOn, énnpdtncev 
29 avrov, “lola éort nparn tacav évrody;” ‘O d& *“Inaots 

drexplOn ait@, “Ort apdétn tacav trav évroAay, *"Axove, 
30 ‘Iopands Képios 6 Geds Huay Képios els éorl. Kar 

dyannoets Kipsov rov Gedy cov é€ SAns ris xapdlas 
gov kal é£ 5Ans ris Wuyijs cov, cat é€ dAns rijs d1a- 
31 volas wou, cat €€ SAns rijs loyvos cov. Airy npdrn 
évroAn’ Kal devrépa dpola airy, ‘’"Ayanjoess Tov mAnoloy 


28 


abe . 2 aor. conj. case rdyrwy must be closely connected 

Agings. oats fhe fpty. In with wpdérn, so as to almost form a 

Deut. xxv. §. sq. compound word, ‘frst-of-all:’ ‘ Which 
26. él ris Bdrov, in ‘ the bush,’ 


i.e. in the checch lesson so called. 
cf. Rom. xi. 2. é» ‘HAlg. This quo- 
tation is from Exodus iii. 6. 

28—34. In Matt. xxii. 34—40. 

28. wacrév. Instead of this, 
almost all good MSS. read, and cri- 
tical editors adopt wdyrwy. In this 


commandment is 0 5 che the first importance.” 

29. “Axove * kv A. lit 
from LXX. Deut. vi. oa sane passage 
is called by the Jews the Sema, from 
the word with which it opens, sh’ma, 
ae? chert yarhoras. X. literall 

» KF, t 

for LXX, of Lev. xix. 18, 
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32 gov ws ceauvrdy. MelCwy rovrwv SAAn évrod} ovx gore.” 
Kai efzev avro 6 ypappareds, “Kadws, diddoxare, én’ ddndelas 
elas, Ore els dort @eds, xat ovx ~orw Aros wzAjv avrov. 

33 Kat ro dyangyv avrdv é€ dAns tis xapdlas, cat é£ Ans Tis 
ovvérews, xat é& dAns tis Woxis, cat é£ GAns ris loxvos, cat rd 
ayanay toy mAnoioy as tavtév, tAcidy eott mdvTaY TOY OAO- 

34 KavTwpdtoy kat Tov Gvowy. Kalo Inoots Wav avrov, dre 

vouvexas atexpiOn, eimev avrg, “Ov paxpay et amd Tis Bact- 

Aelas Tov @eod.” Kat ovdets ovxére érddpa avrov éxepwrjoat,. 
Kai droxpidels 6 “Inoots édeye, diddoxwv ey te lepg, 

“‘Tlo@s A€yovow of ypaypareis, rt 6 Xpiords vids dors AaBB ; 

36 avros yap AaBid elney ey rq TIvevpars tr “Ayly, ‘Etaev 
6 Kuptos r@ xuplp pov, Kddov ex defiav pov, gws av 
6a tots éxyOpots cov tronmddsov trav nmodaov gov. 

37 Auros oty AaBld Ayes avroy xiptov' xat wdbev vids avrod 

38 éore:;” Kalo modds dyAos Feovey avtod 7déws. Kal édreyev 
avrois éy rH diaxh avrob, “ BAémere dixo Tav ypapparéwy, 
Tay Oeddvray éy crodais wepinareiv, kal aomacpovs ey rais 

39 ayopais, cal mpwroxabedplas ey rais avvaywyats, Kat mpwro- 

40 kduclas éy rots delmvots’ of xareaOlovres ras olxlas tov xnpwv, 
kat mpopdoer paxpa mpooevxduevot’ odrot AnWovrat mEepioad- 
tepov xplua.” 

4l Kai xaOloas o *Incots xarévayrt rod yaog¢uAaxlouv eedper 

42 mas 0 Sxdos BdAAet xaAxop els ro yalomvAdxiov. Kat mroddvt 
mdovotot ~BadrAoy TOAAG’ kat €dAbodoa pla yypa arwxy EBare 


ver, 32—42.] S$. MARK’S GOSPEL. 
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32. Sm, ‘ that,’ not ‘for,’ as E.V. 
Bee satdst truly that there is one 


is a report i extenso of that of which 
these verses are the substance. 


40. Afppovras. 3rd plur. fut. 
Aap Bdrw. 
41—44. This incident is also re- 
corded by Luke xxi. 1—4. 
lov. Probably 


41. 
a chamber used for the purpose. Some, 
however, consider that some chests are 


35—37- In Matt. xxii. 41—46; 
Luke xx. 41—44. 
36. ewe 6 Kiépios......67. rav 
woséy owov. Ps, cx. 1. quoted literally 
from LXX. 


~~ ewe ee + re rr eg re— —ay 


@6. 1 sing. 2 aor. conj. Act. 
rlOnus. 

38—40. Related by Luke xx. 
45—47. The whole of Matt. xxiii. 


referred to which stood in the court of 
the women, and were receptacles of 
tribute, or contributions for the temple. 


' Against this, notice that 74 is singular. 
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43 Aewra Bv0, 6 ere xodpayrns. 


S. MARK'S GOSPEL. 


[Ch. XIII. 


Kal mpocxadecdpevos Tovs 


padntas avrov, rA€yer avrois, “’Auny Adyw vutv, Ore H ype 
aitn 7) wWrwyn wAcloy mdyvrwv BéBAnkxe tov Baddvrwy els TO 


44 yalopvAdxiop. 


IIdvres yap éx Tov meptooevovros avrois 


EBadov' arn 8& éx ris vorepjoews avrys mavra doa elyev 


éBadev, dAov tov Blov adris.” 
Kai éxzopevoyévov avrov éx rod tepod, Adyes avro els 


XIIT. 


Tov padnrav avrov, * Awddoxade, Se, toranot AlOo. Kar 


2 motamat olxodopal.” Kat o 


"Inoots anoxpiels elev ado, 


‘* BAéwets ravras ras peydAas olkodouds; od pn adeOn AlOos 
3 émt AlOp, bs od wy KaTadvO7.” Kai xaOnpdvov avrod els to 
Gpos trav "EAawy xarévaytt tov lepot, émnpatwy avrov Kar 
4 ldlay Iérpos cat "IdcwBos nat "Iwavns nat ’Avdpéas, “ Eline 
Hiv, wore Tavta éorat; kat tl ro onuetoy Gray wéAAy TavTa 


5 TavTa ovyredcioba ;” * 


O 82 "Inaots droxpibels avrots jp£aro 


6 Aye, “ BAéwere ju) tis byas tAavjon. TIoAAol yap éAevoor- 
tat émt rp dvduarl pov, Adyovres, “Ort éyd elt? xat todAods 


. Aewra 8608 tors nodSpdvryns= 
the Latin quadrans one fourth of the 
as. Hence, a Xerrév was one-eighth 
of the as, since two of them made up 
a guadrans. 

44. elyev. 3rd sing. imperf. of 


exw. 

XIII. The predictions in this 
chapter are related in Matt. xxiv; 
Luke xxi. 5—36. In S. Matthew the 
twenty-fifth chapter is a continuation 
of the preceding discourse, consisting 
of the parables of the ten virgins, and 
the talents ; followed by a description 
of the Last Judgment. The first part 
of this chapter predicts the troubles to 
be endured at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and at the final dispersion in 
the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 135): the 
latter part clearly refers to the 
scenes of the Last Day, but the two 
events are so closely connected that it 
is difficult to point out to which any 
particular verse refers. Perhaps we 
may safely say that ver. 24—27 refer 
exclusively to the second Advent. I 
have adduced in the course of this 


chapter several remarks of Alford on 
Matt. xxiv. and some passages of 
Josephus, quoted for the most part by 
him; which serve to illustrate the 
several predictions. 

2. GeOj. 3rd sing. I aor. conj. 
Pass. ddlnyu. 

6. woddot eebcovra, dri re 
évéparl pov. Some bring forward 
Theudas, cf. Acts v. 36; Simon 
Magus, Acts viii. 9. sq. ; and Barcochba 
an impostor who arose in Hadrian’s 
reign ; as fulfilling this prophecy. If 
these be rejected as too early or too 
late, Josephus Antig. Bk. xx. beans 
vili. sec. 5, tells us that during the 
reign of Nero, ‘‘ Matters in Judza 
‘* kept constantly growing worse. For 
*‘the country was again filled with 
** robbers and impostors, who deceived. 
**the multitude,” and in section 6. 
‘*Now the impostors and deceivers 
‘* persuaded the multitude to follow 
‘* them into the wilderness. For they 
‘* said that they would show manifest 
‘** signs and wonders wrought accord- 
‘* ing to the providence of God.” 











ver. 7—11.] 
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7 tAavnoovow. “Oray 8 dxovonre toAguovs Kal dxods ToAguop, 
8 pn Opociabe* Bet yap yevéoOare GAN otmw 7d Tédos* "Eyep- 
Onoetat yap eOvos ént ZOvos, cat BacrAela én Bacirelay xat 
goovrat wetcpol Kara tomous, kat écovrat Aipol cal rapayal- 


9 ’Apyat adlvev raira. 


BAérere 5& vets éavrovs. 


Tlapade- 


covet ydp vas els ovvddpia, cal els cvvaywyds dapycecde, 
kal én hyeudvor cat Baciiéwy orabycecbe Evexev euod, els 
10 papruptoy avrois’ cal els mavra ta evn det mpa@rov KnpvxOjvat 
II td evayyéAtov. “Oray 8% dydywow tpas mapadiddvres, py 


7. ‘wWwodépovs kal dkods trodéucoy. 
Alford mentions three threats of war 
against the Jews — by Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero : and in reference 
to the first, quotes Jos. Antiq. xix. I, 2. 
**' Whence, indeed, his death had a 
‘**‘ great and happy influence on the 
** customs and security of all men; 
** and in the case of our nation, there 
** was not even a slight chance of its 
** not being destroyed, had not a speedy 
** death come upon him.” atheists 
differs from pdx, exactly as our war 
differs from éattéle: the former is the 
state of hostility, the latter the conflict 
which is the result of that condition. 

8. tyepOhoeras yap tvos él evos. 
There were serious disturbances—(1) 
at Alexandria (A. D. 38.) which gave 
rise to the deposition of Flaccus ; (2) 
at Seleucia about the same time in 
which more than 50,000 Jews were 
killed ; (3) at Jamnia a city on the 
coast of Judzea near Joppa. oceopol. 
At Crete, A.D. 46 or 47; at Rome, 
A.D. 51, on the day when Nero 
assumed the toga virilis; at Apamza 
in Phrygia, A.D. 53; at Laodicea, 
A. D. 60, &c. (Alford). Aspol, cf. Acts 
xi. 28. Jos. Wars, Bk. v. Ch. x. has 
a horrible description of the distress 
occasioned by want of food during the 
siege. Houses were broken into and 
their inmates tortured to make them 
tell where they had concealed a few 
handfuls of meal. 

wapaxal. A terrible one broke 
eut, A.D. 45, at Jerusalem during the 
Passover, in consequence of the in- 


pangs: 


decent behaviour of a Roman soldier, 
Jos. Antiq. xx. 5. 3. In this about 
20,000 persons were killed among the 
narrow streets. 

éyepOhoreras. 3rd sing. 1 fut. Pass. 
éyelpw. 
9. ’Apxal d8lvayv ratra. “* These 
things are the beginnings of the birth- 
” sc. of that new polity the 
Christian dispensation. 
wooo lS pia, as S. Peter and 
S. John were (Acts iv. 7. sq.). els 
cuvayoyds Sapficerbe, literally, ‘‘ ye 
shall be taken to synagogues and beaten 
there,” as E.V. adopting the punctua- 
tion of the best editions, a comma 
before xai and after dapjcecGe. Some, 
however, put a comma or colon im- 
mediately after cvvayuyds, in that case 
the translation will be, ‘‘ For they shall 
deliver you up to councils and to syna- 
gogues: ye shall be beaten, and shall 
stand before governors and kings, &c.” 

8 obs S. Paul says (2 Cor. 
xi. 24.) ‘‘ Of the Fews five times received 
I forty stripes save one. ; 
2 fut. pass. 2nd plur. dépw. éml tye- 

VoV weo0e, S. Paul stood 
fore the Duumviri at Philippi, Acts 

xvi. 20 ; the politarchs at Thessalonica, 
ib. xvii. 6.; Gallio at Corinth, ib. 
xviii. 12 ; Felix and Festus at Ceesarea 
ib. xxiv. 1; xxv. 7. Kal Bacréov. 
S. Paul also stood before Agrippa IT, 
Acts xxvi. 1. and probably before Nero 
though we are not told so. 

Ir. The behaviour of S. Peter as 
described Acts iv. 8. and 13, agrees 
with this injunction. 
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mpouepyvare tl AaAhonre, pyde pederare? GAN’ b éav d007 
tpiv év éxelvy tH Spq, rotro Aadeire’ ov yap eore vpeis ai 


12 AaAdobvres, GAAA TO Tlvetya ro “Aytop. 


Tlapadwoe. de 


ddeAgos ddeAdoy els Odvarov, kai tatnp réxvov’ kal émavac- 

13 THoovras Téxva €m yoveis, kat Oavardcovew avrovs’ Kat 
EcecOe picovpevot UTd mavrwy dia TO dyoud pov’ 6 8é vm0- 
pelvas els TéAos, odtos cwOyoerat. 


14 


“Oray 3% Wyre 1o BdéAvyua THs epnudcews, TO pnOey 


Jao AavijA rod mpopyrov, écros Sov ov det (6 dvaywodoxwy 
15 voelrw') tore of ey rH “lovdalg pevyérwoay els ta spn o de 
ém rod d@paros py KaraBdrwo els ri olklay, pnde eloedOérw 


12. Josephus (Wars VI. 3, 4.) tells 
how during the siege of Jerusalem, a 
woman of good family named Mary, 
having had all her food and property 
carried off by the banditti, and being 
in the sorest straits through famine, 
roasted her infant son, ate one half 
herself and offered the other to the 
banditti when they came. ‘‘ Where- 
‘‘upon they went out trembling...... 
‘* and all the city was straightway filled 
** with horror...... Now the desire of 
** those suffering from the famine was 
‘* for death : and it was a happy thing 
‘* for those already dead that they died 
‘Stoo soon to see or hear of such 
‘* miseries.” 

Shortly before the war with the 
Romans broke out, one Simon a Jew, 
who had turned traitor, being caught 
together with his whole family, by the 
inhabitants of Scythopolis, put to death 
with his own hands his aged parents, 
his wife, and all his children ; finally, 
standing upon their bodies so as to be 
seen by all, he plunged the sword into 
his own throat up to the hilt. Jos. 
Bell. Jud. 11. 18. 4. 

13. plootpevo. brd wavrev. 
Compare the deadly hatred borne to 
Paul and his work by the Judaizers 
(Alford). 

6 St trropevag, x. +. A. The 
Christians seem to have left Jerusalem 
before the siege, and gone to Pella 
where they were unmolested. 


14. 7d BSAvypa ris ipnpdorens. 
Undoubtedly alludes to Dan. ix. 27. 
The clause which follows, rd pyOev 
trd Aawid rod rpodpfroy, is rejected 
by some editors as interpolated from 
Matt. xxiv. 15: as to the meaning of 
vd BSA. rhs ép. there has been con- 
siderable doubt. Many have auld ease 
that the Roman standards are referred 
to, which were an abomination because 
they were worshipped by the soldiers. 
These, they say, stood where they 
ought not when Jerusalem was sur- 
rounded, first by Cestius Gallus, then 
by Vespasian, and lastly by Titus ; 
and compare Luke xxi. 20. To this 
explanation Alford objects—that those 
very eagles had been on holy ground for 
many years, and were there when these 
words were uttered. Also, that in 
Matt. xxiv. 15. for Sov ob de? we have 
év ror dayly, which confines the 
abomination to the temple itself. 
Alford suggests that the occurrence 
meant, which must have been some 
definite event, as flight from it was to 
be immediate, may have been some 
internal desecration of the holy place 
by the faction of the zealots, possibly 
the appointing in mockery one Phan- 
nias, anignorant countryman, tobe high- 
priest. Jos. B. J. tv. 3. 8. This dese- 
cration may have coincided with the ap- 
proach of Cestius prophesied of in Luke. 

torés, accus. neuf. sing. part. pf. 
of fornpu, contracted from éoryxés. 





ey~ 


justifies these words. 


ver, 16—22.] 


16 dpal re éx ris olklas avrov* 
17 tpevdrw els ra dalow, dpac ro iudrioy avrov: 


.- ae owe wre ree eee ee 
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cat o els rov dypoy ap py émo- 
Oval 32 rais 


éy yaotpi exovoats xal rats Ondralovcais év exelvais tats 


18 7uépats. 


TIpocevyecOe 8% Wa py yantra H vy) tyov 


19 xeysavos. “Eoovrar ydp al judpat éxetvar OAtYis, ofa ov 
yéyove rorattyn an’ dpyis xricews As exticey 5 Oeds, Ews rod 


20 viv, cal ov py yévntat. 


Kat el py Kupios éxoddBwce ras 


nuépas, ovx dy éodOn aca cdpe* dAAad bid rovs éxAextovs ods 


21. é€erAéfaro, éxoAdBwoe rds tpépas® 


Kat rore éay tis vpiy 


elt, “Id0v, dde 6 Xpioros, 7 dod, exet, py moredonre. 
22 "EyepOnoovra ydp wevddxptoro: Kat yevdonpodirat, xat 
ddcovor onueta Kal répara, mpos to dmomAavagy, el dvvarov, 
23 Kal rods éxAexrovs. “Ypels 8@ BAézere idov, mpoelpnxa vpiv 


18. dpat. raor. Act. infin. afpw. 

16. 6 els rov dypdy dy, ‘he who 
has gone into the field and ts there,” 
cf. ver. 9, supra, els o. daphoeade. 

19. trovrar ydp......€Atius, “For 


- those days shall be tribulation.” ‘There 


is no need to put é# before those days 
as E. V. The following description 
from Josephus, B. J. v. 1. 5. amply 
** Now the city 
‘* being attacked from every quarter by 
**the plotters and low fellows, the 
** people between them were like a 
“* great body pulled in different direc- 
** tions. Old men and women from 
‘* inability to meet the evils within, 
** prayed to the Romans, and anxiously 
** expected the foreign war for the 
** sake of freedom from the domestic 
‘*¢ calamity. The better sort were in 
** terrible fear and perplexity, and 
‘had neither opportunity for counsel 
‘* with a view to changing their plans, 
‘nor hope of coming to terms, nor 
** of flight for those who wished to 
** flee. For every point was guarded, 
‘and men at issue on other matters 
*‘ only agreed in murdering those 
‘* deserving safety. And the noise of 
‘* the combatants was incessant by day 
“and night; but still more terrible 
** were the wailings of the mourners.” 


20. éxoddBwoe. Various causes 
are enumerated by Alford as contribu- 
tingto produce this shortening. Agrippa 
had begun strengthening the walls of 
Jerusalein in a way which, if completed, 
would have rendered them superior to 
any human effort ; but was stopped by 
an order from Claudius. The Jews 
themselves were split up into factions, 
and had neglected to make any pre- 
parations for the siege. The stores of 
provision had been burnt shortly before 
the arrival of Titus. 

otk dy lodbn marca cdp—- As by 
divine interposition the utter extinction 
of the Jewish race was prevented then, 
so at the end of the world the com- 
eda triumph of evil over good will 

prevented. 

&eadéaro. 3rd sing. t aor. Med. 
Oe. byepbrorras yap yen8s 

22. vrat Xptorro. 
kal WevSorpodpirar, on this compare 
the note on ver. 6. The difference 
between dyrixporos and Wevdsypro-ros 
is, that the former refers to the open, 
the latter to the hidden and subtle 
opposition to Christ. The former will 
resist and fight against Christ and His 
work : the latter will pretend to assume 
the attributes of Christ, and give him- 
self out to be the Messiah, 
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24 mavra. "ANN év exelvats rats jyépas, pera thy OAtbw 

éxelmy, 6 Atos oxoricOyoerat, Kal 4 cednyn ov Sdce Td 
25 déyyos avis, kal of dorépes tov ovpavod Ecoyrat éxalnrortes, 
26 xal al 8uvduers al év rots ovpavois cadevOjcovrar: Kal rdre 

GWovrat tov viov Tod avOpdrov epyouevoy év vedédais pera 
27 dupdpews moAAnS cat 3d€ns. Kat rore dmocredci rovs dyyé- 
Aovs avrov, Kal emiovydger rovs éxAexrovs avrod Ex Tov 
Tecodpwy aveuwv, an axpov ys Ews axpov ovpavod. 

“Amo 5€ THs ouKHs pabere THY TapaBoAnv’ Gray auvrns 
qn 6 kAddos Grados yévntat, kal éexpun ra pvdda, ywooKere 
29 Ore éyyls ro Oépos éorly: ofrw xa duets, Srav tatra Wyte 
30 ywopmeva, ywookete Ort Cyyls éotrw emt Oupas. "Apjy A¢yw 

Upiv, Ste ov py TwapéAOn 7H yeved arn, péxpts od mavTa TavTa 
31 yévnra. ‘O ovpaves xal 4 yi mapeAevoovrat’ of 5% Adyot pov 
32 ov pr mapeAOwor.  Tlept 82 ris nuépas éxelyms xat rHs wpas, 

ovdels older, ovde of dyyeAor of Ev odpava, ovde 6 vids, Ef pn 6 
33 mwatnp. “ BAémerte, dypumvetre xal mpocevxeode' ovx oldare 
34 yap mére 0 Katpds €otw. ‘Qs dvOpwros arddnuos adeis rHv 

olxlay aurov, xat dovs tots dSovAcLs avTov Thy éfovalay, Kar 

éxdote 76 Epyov avrod, cat rp Ovpwp@ everelAaro tva ypnyopy. 
35 Tpnyopetre ovy' ovx oldare ydp more 0 xKUptos ths olktas 
36 pxerat, de, 7 pecovucrlov, 7} dAexropodwvlas, 7) tpt pn 
37 €AOay efalpyns evpn vas Kabevdovras. “A 8€ viv AEyo, 

maot A€yo, Ipyyopetre.” 
XIV. “Hy 8 ro adoya cat ra Sopa perd bvo0 nyépas’ Kar 

é(yrouy of apxepets xat of ypapparets, mas atrov ey ddA@ 
2 kpatncavres dmoxreiywow Edeyov bé, “My ey tH éopTi, 
3 pytore OopuBos Eorat tov Aaovd.” Kat dvros avrov év BnOavla, 
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28 


later than the passing away of this 
material system. The word is found 
in the LXX. more than once in this 
sense, cf. Num. xiii. 29. cai Thy yevedr 
"Evay éwpdxapev éxei. 

XIV. 1, 2. Matt. xxvi. I—5; 


25. atl Suvdpes, the influences of 
the heavens, the elements, called in 
2 Peter iii. 10. croxeta. 

30. f yeved aten, this race: that 
the word is to be understood here in 
this sense, and not in the more usual 











one of generation, may be inferred from 
the fact that the Zassing away of it is 
made of more importance, and placed 


Luke xxii, 1, 2. are parallel. 
3—9. This meal in the house of 
Simon the Leper is related by Matt. 


ver. 3—18,] S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 65 
év 77 olxlg Sluwvos rod Aempod, xaraxetpevov avrov, 7A0€ yuri] 
gxyovca GAdBaotpoy pipov vdpsov morikis moAvredods’ Kal 
ovvrphpaca Té GAdBactpoy, xaréyeev avtod Kara THs Kepadjs* 

4 Hoav 5€ twes dyavaxtoivres mpds Eavrods, cat Adyovres, “ Els 

5 tl h amdActa adrn rod pipov yéyovey; 7novvaTo yap TovTO 
mpabrnvar émévm tpraxoclwy snvaplwv, cal 300nvat Tots trw- * 

6 xois*” Kat eveBpiucovro airg. ‘O d& "Incovs etzev, “Agere 
airy: ti avr xomovs mapéxere ; xaddv Epyoy elpydcaro els 

7 ¢ué. Tldvrore yap rods mrwyovs éxere neO éavtray, cal Stay 
Oérnre, SUvacbe avtovs ed Tmotjoar eye 8& ov wavTore éxere. 

8 °O elyev atrn, éroltnoe: mpoddaBe puploat pov 7d copa els Tov 

9 évradiacpov. *Apiy Aéyw tyiv, Gxov dy knpvx7 7d evay- 


yéAtoy rovro els GAov Tov xdopov, xat 8 énolncev adrn, 


10 AaAnOjoeras els pynudovvoy aris.” 


Kat 6 Iovdas 6 "Ioxa- 


pidrns, efs trav dudexa, anprdOe mpos rovs dpxtepeis, wa 
11 mapad@ avroy avrois. Of 5 dxodoavres exdpnoav, xar 
éxnyyeltsavro adr@ dpyvpioy dodvat cal éCjres ws evxalpws 


auroy Tmapadg. 


xxvi. 6—13. (Luke omits it) and by 
ohn xii. 1—8. who places it six days 
fore the Passover, and before the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. S. 
Matthew and S. Mark do not par- 
ticularly specify the time, though at 
first sight one would infer that it was 
two days before the Passover. Pro- 
bably, however, S. John has preserved 
the true chronology for us ; his arrange- 
ment is adopted by Wieseler (Chron. 
Synopsts, Sect. V. chap. ii p. 3 58. 
Venables’ translation) who places thi 
event on Saturday, 9th of Nisan. 

3. Zlpevos rod .  Pro- 
bably he was not so now, but had been 
miraculously cured by Jesus: others 
think, that he was the father of the 
family at Bethany, and had been dead 
for some time, since the sisters take so 
promiment a part, cf. Smith’s Dict. Bib. 
Lazarus and Mary Magdalene. 
we learn from S. John’s account that 
she was Mary the sister of Lazarus. 

worse. The derivation, 


and by consequence, the meaning of 
morixhs have been much questioned. 
The word is only found in the N. T. 
here and John xii. 3. Some connect 
it with -wlors faith, and _ render 

uine, unadulterated: others derive 
It from mwlyw, rendering it by, such as 
may be drunk, hence, clear, liquid. 
Another method has been to derive it 
from Pista, a city in Cabul, whence 
came many kinds of unguents ; against 
this may be urged the form, which 
would in that case be mioratos. 

4. foav Sé res. S. Matthew 
says ol padnral. S. John, ‘‘ one of hés 
assciples, Fudas [scariot.” 

yéyovev. 3rd sing. 2 perf. yl-yvonas. 


. wpaefvar. I aor. Pass. infin. 
wirpdoxw is used as the present. 

6. epydcaro. 3rd sing. I aor. 
Med. épydfopat. 

10, 11. THE PLOT. In Matt. 
xxvi. 14—16 ; Luke xxii. 3—6. 

11. éxdpynoayv. 3rd plur. 2 aor. 


xalow. 
I 
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12 Kal ry apory iyuépg tov a(ipwr, Ste ro mdoyxa eOvov, 
Adyovow avr@ of pabyral avrod, “Tlov OéAets ameAOdvres Erou- 
13 paocwpey wa payns 1d wacxa;” Kal drooréAAet d00 trav pabn- 
Tay avrov, kal Aéyet avrots, ““Yadyere els ryv wodw* Kat 
14 atavrice tpiv dvOpwros xepaysov Garos Bacrdlwy’ dKodov- 
Ojocare avT@, kai Grov éay eloédAOn, elmare tH olxodeandry, 
“Ort 6 duddoKados A€yet, Tod éort TO KatdAva, STov TO Naoxa 
Is pera Tay padnray pov dayw; xat avros tyiy delEer dvdyeov 
16 péya eotpwpévoy Erowov" éxet éroydoare Hpiv.” Kai éfnrdov 
of pabynrat avrov, cat 7AGov els thy moAW, Kat edpov Kabos 
efxev avrois, kal nroluacay TO Tacxa. 
17 Kal ovias yevouérms Epyerat peta trav Sddexa’ Kat dvaxet- 
18 pévay avtav Kai éecbtovrwv, elmev 6 "Inoots, *’Auny A€éyw 
vuiv, ore els €€ vpcov mapadwoe: pe, 0 éobiwy per epov.” 
19 Of 8 Fp£avro AvmetocOat, Kal A€yew avrg els al’ cfs, “My 
20 ts éyd;” Kal &Ados, “My tt éyd;” ‘O de dmoxpibels etrev 
avrots, “Els éx trav dddexa, 6 éuBamntopuevos per’ euod els Td 
21 rpvBalov. ‘O pep vids rod dvOpémov imdyet, xabas yéypantas 
mept avrov' oval 8 roe dvOpdrp exelvm, BC od 6 vids Tod 
avOpdémov mapadiSorar’ Kaddv qv avrg, el ovx eyervnbn 6 
&vOpwros éxeivos.” 
22 Kar écéidvrwv atrav, AaBov 6 "Incots &prov evAoyjoas 
éxdace, kat edwxey avrois, xal ele, “ AdBere, pdyere. Todrd 
23 éort td oGpud pov.” Kat AaBov rd aorypioy evyapioticas 
éwxey avtots’ kat émoy é& avrov mdvres* kal elxev adrois, 
24 **Totrd éors 7d alud pov, Td THs Kawihs d:aOnKns, Td TEpl 
25 wodAwy éxxvvduevov. ’Apny A€yw dpiv, Ere odxére ov pi) wlw 


12—16. Matt. xxvi. 17—19 ; Luke as some MSS. read: cf. John viii. 9: 
xxli. 7—13. are parallel. For an ac- «ard is used as an adverb, not a 
ore of the discussions about the preposition. 

Last Supper see the Appendix. 
15.  dorpepévoy, part. perf. Pass. kal dddos pre Eyd. These words 


are of doubtful authority, several good 
CTOpevvups. ay 72 
17—21. THE Last SuprER. In MSS. and editions omitting them. 
Matt. xxvi. 20—25 ; Luke xxii, 14—18; 22. INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHA- 
John xiii. 2—2o0. RIST. Matt. xxvi. 26—29 ; Luke xxii. 


19. els xad’ ele, i.e. els card els, 19, 20. 


ver. 26—40.] S. MARK’S GOSPEL. 67 


éx Tod yevynparos ris duméAov, Ews tis Huépas éxelyns, Sray 
avré nlyw xawov év TH Bacirelg rod Oeod.” 

Kat tprnoarres effAOov els to dpos rov "EAatéy. Kat 
Adyet avrois 6 "Incovs, “"Ort mavres oxavdakicOnoecbe év 
duol év tH vucrt radry’ dre yéypanrat ‘Tlaragw rov motpéva, 
kal dtacxopmicOncerat Ta mpdBara, *AdAA pETaTo eyep- 
Ojvai pe, mpodtw tuas els ray TadtAalav.” ‘O de Heérpos épn 
avr, “ Kat ef mdvres cxavdadicOnoovrat, GAN’ ovK éyd.” Kat 
Aéyer atr@ 6 "Inoois, “’Aphy A€yw cot, Ste onpepoy ev TH 
vuxti ratty, mply 7} dts aAéxropa pwvica, tpls anapynon pe.” 
“O 82 ek meptocod edeye pGdAov, “Edy pe 8) cvvanobaveiy 
got, ov pn ve Arapyyjcopat.” ‘“OQoabrws 32 cat mdvres édeyov. 

Kat épyovras els yxwplov, od To dvona FeOonuavy xat 
Ad€yet Tots paOnrats avrov, “ Kadlcare dde Ews mpovedEwpat.” 
Kat mapaAapBdver tov Ilérpov xat rov "IdkwBov xa "lwdyvny 
pe® éaurod. Kal ip£aro éxOauBetcGar wat ddnpovety. Kat 
Adyes avrois, “Tleplvunds éorw 4 yuyy pov ws Oavdrov 
pelvare dde xal ypnyopetre.” Kat apoedOay pixpov, Emecey 
ént rhs yijs, kat mpoontyero, ta, ef dvvardy eoTt, mapédrOn 
dn’ avrov j wpa’ Kal édeyev, “’ABBG, 6 wathp, mavra dvvard 
got. Tlapéveyxe to mornptoy an’ euot rovro’ GAA’ ov rl éya 
Gédw, GAAQ th ov.” Kal épxerat xat eiploxe. atdrovs xabev- 
dovras, kat A€yer tH Ilérpq, “ Sluwy, xadevders; odK Toxvoas 
play dpay ypyyopjcat; ypyyopetre xal mpocevyxecGe, tva pr 
elaéAOnre ets metpacudy. To pev mvedua ampdbvporv, n 82 
39 capf doberys.”? Kal wddw dre\Oav mpoonifaro, Tov avrov 
40 Adyoy elroy. Kal vxoorpépas eSpev avrovs mddw xadevdorras” 


26 
27 


28 


29 
30 


35 


36 
37 


38 


26—31. Matt. xxvi. 30—35 ; John 
xill. 2I—30. are parallel. Luke xxii. 
21—38. adds to the account of Peter’s 
confident assertions, the strife as to 


which should be the greatest. 
27. wardte......6péBara. Quoted 


from Zech. xiii. 7. nearly literal. The 
imperatives of the Hebrew and LXX. 
are changed into futures. 

32—42. THE AGONY. Matt. xxvi. 
36—46 ; Luke xxii. 39—46. 


33- GSnpovety, some derive from 
&Snuos, one not at home, and so, tll at 
ease: others from ddéw, to satiate, hence, 
to loathe, as one satiated. 


36. GBBa. The meaning of this 
is precisely the same as that of 6 rarjp, 
viz. O Father. For this use of the 
article with nom. instead of the voca- 
tive, cf. v. 41. supra. 
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yoay ydp ol dpOadpol avraéy BeBapnyuévo, cal ovx ydeway rl 
avr@ dmoxpact. 
4t Kal épyera: ro rplrov, xat Aéyet avrots, “ Kabevdere ro 
Aowréy kal dvatavecbe. *Anéxer’ yAOev f apa’ ldod, mapa- 
Sora 6 vids rov dvOpdémov els Tas yxelpas Tay dyaptwAapr. 
42 “EyelpecOe, dyaper ldod, 56 mapadiwWovs pe iyyixe. Kat 
43 ev0éws, rt avrov Aadovvros, awapaylverat “lovdas, els 
av rav dédexa, cat per avrov dyAos moAds pera paxatpov 
cat fvAwy, mapa trav apytepéwy Kal ray ypauparéwy Kal Trop 
44 mpecBurépov. Acdoxer 38 6 mapadidods avroy cvoonpoy 
avrois, A€ywv, “Op dv didjow, adrds éore’ xparnoate avon, 
45 kaldmaydyere dopadas.” Kat édddv, evOews mpocedOdv atrg 
46 Aeyet, ““PaBBi, paBBl” xat xarepiAncev avrdv. Ol d8 éxé- 
Badov én’ avroy ras yeipas avray, xat éxpdrnoay avrdv. 
47 Els 8€ tis Tav mapeotnKdrwy ocnacdpevos THY pdyaipav 
ératoe tov SovAoy Tov Gpxrepews, Kat ddeidey avrov ro 
48 oriov. Kal droxpiels 6 “Inoots etrev avrois, ‘Os ent 
Anoriy efnAGere pera paxatpov cal EiAwy ovadaBely ye; 
49 xa? juépay juny mpos dpuas év te lepg@ diddonwv, cal ov« 
50 éxparjoaré pe’ GAN’ fra mAnpwOdow al ypadal.” Kat 
51 ddévres avrov mavres Epvyov. Kat els tes veavloxos jKoAovbes 
avrg, meptBeBrAnpévos owddva ent youvod. Kal xparovow 
52 avroy of veavloxot 6 8 Karadinay TH owddva yupvos Epvyev 
53 dx’ avtwy. Kal dmjyayov rév Incotv mpos rov dpytepéa’ xat 
ouvépxovTar avt@ mdvres of dpxtepeis cal of mpeoBvrepor Kar 
54 of ypayparets. Kat 6 [lérpos dao paxpoder rxodovOnoe 
avr@ &ws gow els THY avAny Tov dpxtepéws’ Kal qv ovyKaby- | 
pevos pera tav vmnpeTav, Kat Oeppawopevos pos TO ws, 
43-52, THE CAPTURE. Matt. 49. pny; Ist sing. impf. Med. 
xxvi. 47—56; Luke xxii. 47—53; ell (a rare Attic form). 
John xviii. 1—11. 51. els rs veavloxos. Some have 
supposed that this was S. Mark him- 
44. SeBdxea. 3rd sing. plupf. ind. self: others that it was Lazarus (cf. 
Act. 6l8wu: augment omitted as in Smith’s Dict. of Bible, sx verbo). 
xv. 7. infra. 53—65. THE HEARING BEFORE 
THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES. Matt. 


47. 3rd. sing. 2 aor. xxvi. 57—68; Luke xxii. 54 and 63— 
Act. ddaspéw. 65; John xviii. 12—24. 


Pa i i ee 


ver. 


55 
56 


57 


55—66. ] 


69 


Oi 32 dpytepets nal Grov Td cuvédptoy eCyrovy Kara Tod "Incod 
papruplay, els ro Oavaraca adrdv Kat ovx efptoxov. TIoAAot 
yap eyevdouapripouy kat’ avrov, cat toat ai paprupla ovk 
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qoav. Kal tiwes dvaordvres eyevdouaprupovy kar’ avroi, 
Aéyovres, ““Ore tpets pKovoayev avrov Aéyavros, “Ort eyo 


KaraAvow Tov vaoy TovTOY Tov xEtpoToinroy, Kat dia TpLoY 
jmepov &AAoy axetporointroy olkosounow.” Kat ovdé ofrws 
lon 7” 7 paprupla avrav. Kai dvacrds 6 dpxtepeds els ro 
pécov emnyparnce tov “Incody, Néywv, “ Ovx aroxplyn ovdéen ; 


tl odtol cov Karapaptrupovow;” “O 8&€ éor.dma, kal ovdev 
drexplvaro. TldAw 6 dpxtepeds emnpéta adrov, kal Aé€yer 


avr@, “ Sb ef 6 Xptotos, o vids rod evAoynrod ;” “O 8e "Inaods 
elrev, "Eye elu. Kat deode tov vidv rod dvOpdérov xabz= 
pevov éx de€tov ths svvdpews, Kal épyouevov pera Tav 
vepedav tov ovpavov.” “O 8& dpxtepeds diafspygas rods 
xiTa@vas avrod A€yer, “Ti ere xpelay Exouey papripov; 
nxovoare THs BAacgnulas’ rl dpiy palverar;” Of 5% wdvres 
karexpway atrov elvat évoxov Oavdrov. Kat ipgavrd ries 
cuntuew avto, Kat wepixaduaTe TO mpdcwmov avTov, Kal 
coAaglCew avdrov, cat A€yeww adr@, “ IIpodpyrevooy'” xat ol 


vanpétat patlopacw adtov EBaddop. 


5. ovvéSproyv, identical with San- 
hedrim, which is the same word in 
Aramaic dress. This council is said 
by the Jews to have originated at the 
time when Moses was . commanded 
(Num. xi. 16.) to ‘gather seventy men 
of the elders of Israel,’ to be his assist- 
ants. «As, however, there is no trace 
of the continuous existence of such a 
council through the times of the kings ; 
most Christian writers agree that this 
assembly was only intended for a 
temporary purpose, and soon came to 
an end. The council we read of in 
N. T. probably arose, as its Greek 
name shows, after the period of the 
Macedonian supremacy; __ possibly 
during the times of the Maccabees, 
It consisted of the dpxcepe?s or heads 
of the twenty-four courses into which 
the priests were divided ; of the elders 


and of some of the more eminent 
scribes: the high-priest would be a 
member ex offcto. Whether the total 
number was seventy, or seventy-one, or 
seventy-two, Is not certain. They held 
their meetings usually in an outlying 
chamber of the Temple, built of ew 
stone, hence called Gawzith ; but some- 
times, as this narrative shows, in the 
high priest’s house, which was pro- 
bably an official set of rooms forming 
part of a block of buildings in which 
others of the fraternity lived when in 
residence at Jerusalem. 

62. Sipeoe. 2nd plur. fut. ind. 
dpdw is used as pres. 

63. Siappfgas, part. 1 aor. Act. 
Scappiyyvupn. 

65. Hpfavro. 


3rd plur. 1 aor. . 
Med. Epxi 
tBodrAov, has been substituted 


70 
66 
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Kat dyros tov Ilérpov éy ri avay xatw, épxerar pla trav 


67 mawWicxw@y Tov apxtepéws, cat ldovca rov Ilérpov Oeppawd- 
pevoy, &uBrdyaca aire Adyer, * Kal od peta rod Nalapnvov 


68 "Incot joba.” 
ériorapat tl ov Aéyets.” 
69 cal dAékrwp eddvnce: 


‘O 88 apvjcaro, Aéywv, “ OvK oida, ovde 
Kal e&frdev é€w els 1d mpoadtAcov* 
Kat » matdloxn ldovca avrov mdAw 


tptaro A€yew Tots tapeotykdow, “Ore odtos ef avray eorw.” 


70 ‘O 8& wdAw npvelro. 


Kal pera pixpoy madw ol tapecrares 


ddeyor tp lérpy, “’AAnOGs ef attav ef Kat yap TadtAatos 


71 et, kat 7 AaAtd cou Spode.” 


'O 8 yptaro dvabeparlCew 


cat duvdeww, ““Ore ovx olga tov dvOpwroy rodtov, dy déyere.” 


for \aBor, the reading preferred by 
almost all the best authorities, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of translating 
the latter. Alford translates it, ‘‘ they 
took Him in hand with—treated Him 
with—slaps on the face.” : 

66—72. THE DENIALS. Matt. 
xxvi. 69—75; Luke xxii. 5§5—62; 
John xviii. 17, 18, 25—27. 

Dean Alford in his Notes on Matt. 
xxvi. 69. has a tabular view of the four 
different accounts of the denials, which 
shows at a glance the variations in the 
narratives. FIRST DENIAL—S. Peter, 
sitting in the rectangular court open to 
the sky, into which the room of exami- 
nation (on the first story, as would 
appear from xdrw in ver. 66.) looked ; 
is taxed by a maid—one of the high- 
priest’s servants as S. Mark tells us; 
S. John adds that her duty was to keep 
the door—with being a companion of 
the prisoner. The variations in the 
form of the challenge are too great to 
be accounted for by the hypothesis 
that they are different renderings of a 
common Aramaic original : hence it is 

ossible that the Apostle was assailed 

y the porteress and a companion. In 
comparing the accounts it must be 
borne in mind that the word rendered 
then (in John xviii. 17.) is in the 
original od», and does not mean that 
S. Peter was addressed by the maid 
when she admitied him, but points out 
that she who afterwards questioned 


him was the same who had previously 
admitted him. SECOND DENIAL— 
S. Peter, to avoid observation, has 
withdrawn from the open court under 
the archway, leading to the folding 
gates which gave egress to the street : 
the servants draw each other’s attention 
to him ; and at length he is again ques- 
tioned by several persons (efor, S. John) 
S. Matthew mentions another maid ; 
S. Mark, the maid ; S. Luke, another 
man. ‘THIRD DENIAL.—A /ittle while 
after (Matt. and Mark); after an 
interval of about one hour (Luke), 
St. Peter, having perhaps in the mean- 
while entered into conversation with 
those about him, the Galilean dialect 
attracts attention, and the bystanders 
(Matt. and Mark); some other man 
(Luke); Malchus’ kinsman (John), 
again tax him with intimacy with Jesus, 
adducing as a proof his dialect, accord- 
ing to the three Synoptists, while in 
S. John, the kinsman of Malchus 
remembers having seen him in the 
garden: S. Peter utters several hasty 
sentences, mixed with asseverations, 
denying the fact, the cock crows, and 
the Lord looks on Peter (Luke), at the 
same instant. 


70. Kal f Aadtd cov sSpord{a. 
These words unanimously omitted by 
the best MSS. and editions, seem to 
have crept into the text from Matt. 
XXVle 73> 


ver. 72—2.] 


72 Kai éx devrépov aréxtwp éepdvnce. 
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‘Fi 


Kat dveurjo6n 6 Tlérpos 


Tov pHuatos ov elev ato 6 “Inoots, "Ore apiy dAéxropa 


guvica dis, atapyyon pe Tpls.” 
Kal evéws ént ro apwt ovpBovrov roujoavres of apyte- 


XV. 


Kai émiBadav éxAate. 


a ‘\ ” 4 , 4 
pets pera tav mpecBuvtépwv Kal ypayparéwy, Kat SdAov To 
cuvedpiov, dnoavres tov "Incody dmjveyxay nal wapédwxay TO 


2 [ltAdr. 


72. émBaddv. The difficulty of 
seeing what is the connecting thought 
to be supplied here, has occasioned a 
host of explanations. That of the 
E. V. seems as good as any : éwiBaduy 
sc. Tov voy, when he turned his atten- 
tion to it— thought thereon. Others 
give éri8. meanings which the word 
will not bear: ¢ g. he degan to weep ; 
he continued weeping : or supply much 
more than would occur to an ordinary 
reader : e. g. hecast (his eyes on Jesus): 
he threw (his garment over his head). 

XV. I—5. EXAMINATION BY 
PILATE. In Matt. xxvii. 1,2 and 11— 
14; Luke xxiii 1—4; John xviii. 
28—38. S. Matthew (whose is the 
only Gospel that records it) places the 
death of Judas at this point. S. Luke 
alone records the interview with Herod. 

1. IlwAdre. Pontius Pilate (perhaps 
connected with g:/ea, a cap of liberty) 
was the sixth procurator of Judza ; 
his term of office reaches over the 
whole period of Christ’s public ministry. 
Called in N. T. by the word 77yeuuy», 
a less exact title than the regular 
éxlrporos. Although possessed of full 
power in minor matters, in all the 
more important ones such as the 
declaring of war, he was subordinate 
to the proconsul of Syria. Some few 
years after this, he was summoned to 
Rome by Tiberius to meet complaints 
brought against him by the Samaritans. 
On arriving in Rome, he found Tiberius 
dead and Caligula in power. After- 
wards, says Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 11. 7. 
quoted in Dict. Bible, sub verbo), he fell 
into such misfortunes as to become a 
self-murderer. This is nearly all that is 
positively known about him ; but tradi- 


Kal énnpaérnoey avrov 6 IltAdros, “Sd ef 6 


tion has been very busy with his name. 
Connected with him more or less 
remotely, are the Gosfels of Nicodemus 
or Gesta Pilati, extant both in Greek 
and Latin; the Anaphora Pilati, ex- 
tant in two Greek versions ; the Letter 
to Tiberius ; the’ Paradosis Pilati ; and 
the Mors Pilati. All these are to be 
found in Tischendorf’s collection of 
Apocryphal Gospels: for the most 
part these apocryphal writings add no 
new facts to those told us by the 
Evangelists, but give the same account 
in a ridiculously exaggerated shape. 
We are told that many of those cured 
by Christ, among whom was Veronica, 
the woman who had been suffering 
from an issue of blood, appeared before 
Pilate and gave evidence in favour of 
the accused. The penitent thief is 
called Dysmas; the impenitent one 
Gistas. A towel which had become 
impressed with the portrait of Jesus, 
is sent by Veronica to Tiberius, who 
in mortal sickness had sent to implore 
Jesus’ aid. On beholding the portrait 
Tiberius recovers, but is infuriated at 
finding that Pilate has put Jesus to 
death. Pilate is summoned to Rome, 
and comes wearing the ‘‘ coat without 
seam woven from top to bottom.” As 
long as the sacred garment remains on 
him Tiberius can only address him in 
the mildest accents : but beinginformed 
about the garment he has it removed, 
speedily condemns Pilate, who dies by 
his own hand. His remains are diffi- 
cult to dispose of: the Romans are 
forced to pull the corpse out of the 
Tiber in consequence of the tempest 
excited by its presence. It is taken to 
Vienna (said to mean via gehennae) 
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on the Rhone. The same disturbance 
ensues. The natives take it to Losania 
(? Lucerne); being tormented, the 
people of that place finally convey it 
to a pit surrounded by mountains; 
where (says the writer) traces of diabolic 
agency still remain. Hence the tradi- 


tion mentioned by Scott in Anne of 


Geierstein (and quoted in Smith’s Dict. 
of Bible, sub verbo), that from the lake 
at the summit of Mount Pilatre (a 
gloomy height close to Lucerne), a 
shadowy form may sometimes be seen 
to emerge and wash its hands ; at such 
times the mountain top is wrapped in 
darkness and a violent tempest always 
follows soon. 

6—15. PILATE TRIES TO RESCUE 
Jesus. Matt. xxvii. 15—26; Luke 
xxiii, 13—24; John xviil. 38— 40. 

7. Gs. Either she son 
(#. « the beloved son) of his father, or, 
son of Abbas, a proper name of not 
infrequent occurrence. One, who with 


many others, had in the disturbed state 
of the country taken to a kind of 
guerilla warfare; perhaps a member 
of the sect of the zealots ; he had in an 
encounter with the Roman forces been 
taken prisoner, not without having 
killed some of those who attempted to 
capture him, and now lay for execu- 
tion. Some trace the origin of the 
customary release of prisoners at the 
Passover season, to the indulgences 
shown to captives at Rome at the time 
of the /ectisternium. 

Twerofcecay, 3rd plur. plupp. Act. 
woéw. For the omission of the aug- 
ment, cf. deddxet, xiv. 44. 

8 4 s. Several good 
MSS. and editions prefer d»aBds, 
got up. 

10. @@dévov, always in a bad 
sense, envy: ¢7jdos occupies a middle 
place, sometimes meaning an honour- 
able emulation, at others being synony- 
mous with @@évos. 


ver, 15—22.] 
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18 arégavov, xat ypfavto donacecOat avrov, “* Xaipe, Bactred 


19 tay ‘Tovdalwv.” 


Kat érunrov avrov rnv xepadiy caddy, 


kal événrvoy avt@, cal TiOévres Ta yovata mpoveKvvouy are. 
20 Kal dre évératfay avro, efédvcay avtoy ri sopdvpav, cat 
évédvoay avroyv ra iudria ra Bia’ cal éfdyovow avrov, wa 


21 aTavpwowow avrov. Kal 
Siuwva Kupnvatoy, épyopevoy 


Gyyapevovet Tapdyovrd iva 
am dypov, tov marépa Adefav- 


,¢ ‘ ‘N \ > A 
dpov kat Povdov, ta dpn roy cravpoy avrod. 


22 


15. yAdoas, from ¢p¢payed- 
Adw, the fest flagello. 

16—23. JESUS IS HANDED OVER 
TO THE SOLDIERS, AND LED AWAY 
TO BE CRUCIFIED. Matt. xxvii. 24 
—34; Luke xxiii. 25—33; John xix. 
I—17. : 

16. Wpardpiov= pretorium, i.e. 
the general’s head-quarters, whether in 
camp or not. Pilate occupied a palace 
built by Herod the Great on the 
western hill, but connected with the 
eastern or Temple hill by a bridge. 

omdpay, the regular Greek equiva- 
lent for cohors, the tenth part of a 


legion. 

17. GxdvOivov orépavoy. The 
plant employed is identified by botanists 
with that now called by the Arabs, 
nebk: it is very common all over 
Palestine, growing sometimes as a 
shrub, sometimes as a tree nearly forty 
feet high. The leaves are of a pale 
green colour, something like ivy in 
shape; thus the mock resemblance to 
the classic crowns would be well kept 
i oréhavos is a wreath: the em- 
blem of kingly sovereignty is dddnua. 


mwepiriOéaciyv. 3rd plur. ind. pres. 
weptrlOnu, Attic form. wAdgavres, 


part. t aor. Act. rrékw. 


Kal gépovew avrov ént Todyo0a ronov, 5 éort pedepun- 


21. dyyapebovor, impress. The 
word is derived from the Persian, and 
is used by Herodotus (VIII. 98.) to 
denote the system of postal service 
existing in Persia. 

Zlneva Kvpyvatoy. This man was 
a native of the Cyrenaica, a narrow 
strip of territory stretching along the 
N. coast of Africa w. of Alexandria, 
in the neighbourhood of the Syrtis, so 
called from the chief town Cyrene. 
He may have been one of the disper- 
sion ei wig ey feast. epee 

vTov Ta : vSpov Kal ‘ 

. Nothing certain - known of 
these persons: from the way in which 
they are mentioned it has been con- 
jectured that they were better known 
to the early church than their father ; 
possibly all three became Christians. 
If so, the Rufus of this passage may be 
the same as S. Paul’s friend (Rom. 
xvi. 13.) : and in that case, as S. Mark 
probably composed his Gospel at 
Rome for the use of that church, there 
would be a special propriety in the 
introduction of the names by him 
alone. S. Matthew and S. Luke only 
speak of ‘‘ one Simon a Cyrenian.” 

22. Todyo@a, Heb. Culgowleth, a 
head. It was the ordinary place of 


K 
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23 vevouevov, Kpavlov rénos. Kal édiovy adro met eopupric- 


24 yevoy oivov’ 6 S€ ovx édaBe. 
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25 tl apn. "Hy d€ dpa tplrn, nat eoravpwoay avrdv. 
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26 émypady tis alrias avrov émyeypappévn, “‘O Baciweds trav 


27 ‘lovdaiwr.” 


28 defiov Kal Eva 2€ edwvipwp avrod. 
29 7 A€yovoa, ‘Kal pera avoporv édoyicby. 


Kai adv avrg otavpotot bv0 Anotas, &a éx 
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Kat of mapa- 
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30 


31 oTavpov.” 


e 7 a “A 4 ? 9 A “a 
nuepats olkodouwv, cwcoy ceavroy, cal xaTaBa ato Tov 
€ Q Q e 9 A Q 

Opolws 8€ Kat of apyxtepets eunallovres mpos 


GAAnAovs peta TOV ypapparéwy edreyov, “"AdAovs écwoer, 
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éavrov ov dvuvarat caoa. ‘O Xpioros 6 Bactdevs Tov "IopanaA 


] “A 9 AN “A a , 39 
karaBdrw viv amd Tov aravpod, ta Bwpev kal Tirrevoewper. 
a , 
Kai of cvvecravpwpeévot atte adveldiCov avrov. 


execution outside the gate, but near 
the town : the name has been explained 
as referring to the shape of the place, 
a round skull-like elevation, hence 
Mount Calvary (the Calvaria of the 
Vulgate) : this seems more probable 
than to derive the name from the 
quantity of skulls found there in con- 
sequence of the frequency with which 
executions went on : for all dead bodies 
would be scrupulously buried by the 
Jews to prevent defilement. 

23. étopuvpwcpévoy olvov, medi- 
cated wine: given from humane 
motives to blunt the senses, and 
thereby render the pain less acute. 

24—32. THE CRUCIFIXION. Matt. 
Xxvii. 35—44; Luke xxiii. 33—43; 
John xix. 18—27. 

24. oravpdcavres. The cross 
was driven into the ground and the 
sufferer lifted upon it, or he was 
fastened to it while it lay on the 
ground, then it was lifted and let 
down into its socket. In either case 
the feet were not more than two feet 
from the ground, so that in pictures 
our Lord is usually represented much 
too high. The sufferer was stripped 


quite naked—the clpth about the loins 
seen in pictures is due to the i 
of Nicodemus, where we are told that 
the soldiers girt him with a. scarlet 
cloth. 

25. tv 8 dpa Tpirn, #.é. about 
9 A. M. and the accounts of S. Matthew 
and S. Luke agree with this. On the 
other hand, S. John (xix. 14.) says, it 
was about the sixth hour when Pilate 
brought Jesus out, arrayed in royal 
insignia some time before the cruci- 
fixion. Now, if all four Evangelists 
reckon according to the Roman method 
as S. Mark undoubtedly does, there 
would be a great discrepancy between 
the Synoptists and S. John, for he 
would represent it to have been noon 
before the Crucifixion began. But no 
doubt S. John follows another method, 
reckoning from midnight, so that his 
sixth hour will be 6 A. M. which would 
bring the time of the Crucifixion to 
about 9 A. M. 

28. The whole of this verse is 
almost certainly spurious. The best 
editions are aanous in omitting it. 

30. xardéBa (for xardSnh), Attic 
imperat. 2 aor. of xaraBalyw. 


—“~~, V 
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36 cavres €dXeyov, “’Id0d, “HAlav gwvei.” 
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yeuloas ondyyov S£ous, wepiOels te Kaddu endricev avrov, 
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37 ‘O 8& ‘Inoots adeis povay peydAnv éfénvevoe. 


Kat 7d 


38 Karaméracpa Tod vaod écyloOn eis d00, amd dvwbev Ews Kato. 
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as 


40 vids yw Oeod. 
podoat, év als qv cat Mapla 


33—41. THE DEATH, AND AC- 
COMPANYING WONDERS. Matt. xxvii. 
45—56; Luke xxiii. 44—49; John 
xix, 28—30. S. John alone records 
the piercing of His side. 

33- Matt. xxvii. 45; Luke xxiii. 
44, are exactly parallel. For the 
adjustment of this to S. John’s narra- 
tive, cf. per? 2 ae 

34. ax8avl is 2 pers. sing. 
Past Kal or Peal of paris ‘* to 
desert,” with the pronoun me attached. 

36. «aGeddtvy. 2 aor. infin. 
xadatpéw. 

39. Kevruployv, the Latin centurio. 

40. Mapla 4 MaySadrnvh. The 
name Mary is the Heb. Miriam, perh. 
the fat, or strong one. Magdalene has 
been variously explained, usually and 
with most probability as a native of 
Magdala ! The Talmud connects her 
name with a root, gawda/, meaning ¢o 
plait the hair, and represents that she 
was one who plaited hair on the 
Sabbath, contrary to the law: this 
seems an idle legend invented to throw 
discredit on the Christians, Among 
the fathers, some connected her name 
with Migdol, a watch-tower, hence, 
one of steadfast faith; others with 
gawdal, to be great, and so, one 


*"Hoav 5¢ cat yuvaixes amd paxpdbev Oew- 


7 Maydadnvh, cat Mapla 7 rod 


spiritually great. Except in connexion 
eth he creak of oe Passion, her 
name only occurs in Luke viii. 2. 
where she is mentioned as one of 
several women who journeyed with 
our Lord and ministered to His wants : 
she had been tormented by evil spirits 
in no ordinary way, for we are told 
that out of her went seven devils. The 
idea that Mary Magdalene and the 
woman who was a sinner (Luke vii. 
37.) are the same person, although 
countenanced by the heading to the 
seventh chapter of S. Luke’s Gospel 
in ordinary English Testaments, and 
the cause of several penitentiaries being 
called after Mary Magdalene, is quite 
without foundation. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that a woman pos- 
sessed by seven devils could have led a 
harlot’s life. Still less ground is there 
for supposing, as some have done, that 
Mary the sister of Lazarus, Mary 
Magdalene, and the woman who was a 
sinner, are all one. There is nothing 
in the notices of Mary of Bethany 
which could lead to the conclusion 
that her life had ever been impure. 

M. 4°I. wal “Iwoh piprnp. Who 
this woman and her sons were is diffi- 
cult to say, without entering upon the 
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discussion about ‘‘the Brethren of the 
Lord ;” the reader is therefore referred 
to the Bway on that subject. 

40. m (probably fem. of Solo- 
mon, peaceful). Wife of Zebedee, and 
therefore mother of James and John 
the apostles. We find her (x. 35. stra) 
asking for the seats of honour in be 
of her two sons: and this, where her 
name is not mentioned, is the only 
notice we have of her except in the 
accounts of the Passion. Many modern 
critics hold that she was the sister of 
the Virgin Mary, arguing from John 
xix. 25. Others, however, and up till 
lately this was the usual opinion, hold 
that the ‘‘ sester of His Mother” and 
Mary the wife of Cleopas are the same 
person. All depends on the punctua- 
tion: in the former case a comma is 
inserted after the second adrof, in the 
latter it is omitted. 

42—-47. JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAEA 
BEGS THE BODY, AND BURIES IT. 


Matt. xxvii. 57—61 ; Luke xxiii. 5o— 
56; John xix. 38—42. S. Matthew 
alone records the placing a watch to 
secure the sepulchre by the Jewish 


authorities. 

: ev} 5 tore mrpoodB- 
Barov. For an explanation of these 
terms see the Appendix on the Last 
Supper. 

43. “Apupa@alas, probably the 
Ramah of O. T. where the prophet 
Samuel was born, cf. 1 Sam. i. I. and 
19 : the later name is seen in the LXX. 
which in each verse has ’Apuagaly. 


XVI. 1—4. VISIT OF THE 
WOMEN. Matt. xxviii. I—4; Luke 
xxiv. I—3; John xx. I. 


The details which follow are not 
very easy to arrange in chronological 
order. The arrangement here adopted 
is that of Tischendorf in his Synopsts 
Evangelica ; a work which is, in the 
main, based on the researches of 
Wieseler. 


yer. 3—12.] 
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6 ‘O 8 Aéyes atrais, ‘My éxdapBeiobe. 


? “a a \ 
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Nalapnvov tov éoravpwpévov’ ryépOn, ov gotw woe ie, 6 


7 rOmos Stov EOnxay avrov. 


"AAN’ badyere, elmare Tots pabn- 
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10 TH Maydadnry, ad’ Hs exBeBAjxe énra sayona, “Exelvy 
mopevOeioa amyyyeAe Tois per’? avtov yevouevots, mevOovcr 
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2. dvarel\avros rod fAlov, when 
the sun was risen: which seems not 
to agree with the SpApov Badéos of S. 
Luke, or the oxorlas ért odons of S. 
John. Perhaps the two latter look 
rather to the time of their setting out 
for—S. Mark to the time of their 
arrival at the tomb. Some have sug- 
gested that the translation of the E. V. 
at the rising of the sun, is due to a 
' wish to make the three accounts agree 
more nearly. But it would hardly 
answer that end, and is, to say the 
least, quite as likely to have arisen 
from inattention to the force of the 
Aorist. 

5—7. THE ANGELS ADDRESS 
THE WOMEN. Matt. xxviii. 5—73 
Luke xxiv. 4—8. . 

6. ftryépOy. 3rd sing. 1 aor. Pass. 
éyelpw. 


. THE WOMEN RETURN AND 
TELL THE NEWS TO THE APOSTLES. 
Matt. xxviii. 8; Luke xxiv. 9—11. 


Kdxeivot dxovoavres Sti (7 Kat eOea0n tn’ 


tavra Svoiv é€& attGy mepita- 
poppy, mopevopevors els aypov. 


and John xx. 2, S. Matthew xxviii. 

1I—1I5. alone records the flight and 
bribing of the guards appointed by the 
ease The visit of S. Peter and 

ah bees (John xx. 3—I0 ; and probably 
Luke xxiv. 12. which, however, is of 
doubtful authority,) is also omitted 


here. &vyov, 3rd plur. 2 aor. pevyw. 
vTO For the evidence 
relating to the genuineness of all that 


follows these words see the Appendix. 

Q—II. JESUS APPEARS TO MARY 
MAGDALENE. Matt. xxvill. 9, 10; 
ee xx, 1I—18. : 

3rd sing. 2 aor. Pass. 
tou ete 3rd sing. plupf. 
Act. ékBd\Xw. 

It. {q. 3rd sing. pres. indic. of 
the irreg. {dw. 

12, 13. JESUS APPEARS TO THE 
TWO ON THE WAY TO EMMAUS. 
Luke xxiv. 13—35. 

12, ly érépg i» Seems to 
assign as the cause of their not recog- 
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13 Kdxetvot dweAOovres admpyyetAay rots Aotmoiss ovde exeivots 
14 énlorevoay. “Yortepov dvaxewévos adrots trois evdexa épave- 
pé0n, xat aveldice thy amotiay avrév Kat oxAnpoxapdiar, 


15 tt Tois Jeacapuévots abrov éynyeppévoy ovx énlorevoay. 


Kai 


etzev avtois, “ TlopevOdvres els tov xocpoy daavra, xnpvtare 
16 TO evayyédtov tdon TH Kticet. ‘O morevoas xal Banricbels 


17 owOnoera’ 6 8 amotTnoas KaTaxpLOnoerat. 


Snpeta 8 Tots 


motevoact Taira mapaxodovdnce ey tp dvoparl pov datpovra 

18 éxBadovot’ yAdooas Aadjoovo. Kawats’ pers dpotot Kay 
Oavdotpov te lwo, ob pu} avtovs BAawWew emt appdcrovs 
xelpas émOnoovot, cal kadGs Efovow.” 


19 


‘O pév ovv Kuptos, peta to Aadfoat avrois, avednddy 


20 els Tov ovpavov, xat éxadOicey ex defy tod Oeov’ éexeivor 
b@ efeAOovres exnpv€ay mavraxovd, tov Kuplov cvvepyovvros 
kal rov Adyov BeBatodvros ba THY emaxodrovbotyTwY onpelwv. 


’Apnp. 


nising Him, some change in His mien. 
S. Luke says: ‘* But their eyes were 
holden that they should not know Him:” 
tracing the cause rather to them than 
to Him. is the form or fashion 
of a thing both externally and in- 
ternally, oxjfjua only the superficial 
outward appearance presented by it, 
cf. Rom. xii. 2. 


13. GifyyeAav. 3rd plur. 1 aor. 
Act. dwayyé\Aw. 


14. Tischendorf places this verse 
in connexion with Luke xxiv. 36—43 ; 
John xx. 19—25. where Jesus appears 
to the disciples in the absence of 
Thomas; but the expression avrots 
Tos €vdexa seems to point to the presence 
of Thomas: in that case this verse 
will be parallel to John xx. 26—29. 
hvaicenlvace atrots tots tvSexa, ‘zo 
the eleven themselves as they sat at meat.” 

evelSioe, 3rd sing. 1 aor. Act. 


dverdiew. tynyeppévov, part. perf. Pass. 
éyelpw. ; 

15—18. This may be the appear- 
ance on the mountain in Galilee nar- 
rated in Matt. xxviii. 16—20, There 
is besides, the appearance to the dis- 
ciples at the Sea of Galilee, John 
XxXl. I—24. 

17. éBPadroftor. 3rd plur. fut. 
ind. éxBddAAw. 

18. Seas dpofor As S. Paul 
took up the viper at Malta, Acts 


xxvili. 3. dpodor, 3rd plur. fut. ind. 
alpw. 
Cavdoissy re wlwow. Tradition 


connects the fulfilment of this with 
S. John’s name, cf. note on I. 19. 
supra, mloov, 3rd plur. 2 aor. conj. 
awlyw. 

19, 20. JESUS BIDS FAREWELL 
TO HIS DISCIPLES, AND ASCENDS 
INTO HEAVEN. Luke xxiv. 44—53 ; 
Acts i. 3—12. 


APPENDICES. 


Eanes 


ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM ‘BRETHREN OF JESUS.’ 


[The following article is an attempt to give in brief, an account of the 
thorough investigation which this question has received from Dr. Lightfoot 
(Zpistle to Galatians, pp. 247—281, 2nd edition. )] 


In reading the Gospels, we not unfrequently meet with 
notices of our Lord’s brethren, and once with a notice of His 
sisters. For instance, after the miracle at Cana (John 11. 12), 
He went down to Capernaum, He, and Hts mother, and His 
brethren, and His disciples. In the second year of His ministry 
while making a circuit of Galilee, Hs mother and His brethren 
stood without, desiring to speak with Him (Matt. xit. 46; Mark 
ill. 31; Luke vill. 19). Not long afterwards, while teaching 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, the bystanders, astonished at 
His wisdom and mighty works, remark: Js mot this the car- 
penter...and His brethren James and Joseph and Simon and 
Judas, and His sisters, are they not all with us? (Matt. xu. 55 ; 
Mark vi. 3.) In the third year of the ministry, at the time of 
the feast of tabernacles, S. John (vii. 3) relates a conversation 
between Jesus and His brethren: they urge our Lord to go 
into Judea and shew Himself publicly, for neither did Hts 
brethren believe in Him. After the Resurrection, Jesus bids the 
women tell His brethren to go into Galilee (Matt. xxviil. ro ; 
John xx. 17). Once more, immediately after the Ascension 
(Acts i. 14), they are mentioned as continuing with one accord 
in prayer and supplication, with the women and Mary the mother 


of Jesus. 
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Now what degree of relationship does the word brethren 
imply in these passages? Is it used in a literal, or a quasi- 
literal, or a merely metaphorical, sense? Out of the many 
answers that have been given to this question, it seems best to 
select the three most reasonable and most widely accepted, and 
examine how far each meets certain requirements, which, as 
will afterwards be seen, are inseparably connected with this 
question. 

Up to the fourth century, A. D., two main views concerning 
the point before us were prevalent. Most of those who had 
considered the matter, maintained that these brethren of our 
Lord were the children of Joseph by a former wife, so that they 
were called brethren of Jesus, just in the same way as Joseph 
was called His father, while no blood-relationship existed. 
Others however, among whom Tertullian was the most famous, 
insisted that the word brethren in all these passages must be 
understood in its most literal sense, and that these persons were 
the offspring of Joseph and Mary, born in the ordinary course 
of nature, after the Nativity. During the fourth century, the 
question attracted great attention, in consequence of the 
preference then beginning to be felt for the unmarried state— 
a preference which showed itself in occasional attempts to force 
the Clergy to take vows of celibacy. About that time, 
Helvidius, an opponent of the prevailing asceticism, who lived 
at Rome, had very strongly maintained the position that 
these brethren were the actual offspring of Joseph and Mary, 
when Jerome, in opposition to him, proposed an entirely new 
theory : that these persons were our Lord’s first cousins, being 
the children of Alphzeus and Mary the sister of the Virgin. 
This theory, with the following corollaries, has been perhaps 
the most popular of all. The corollaries necessary to support 
it, though not propounded by Jerome, are (1) the identity of 
the Alphzeus mentioned in the four lists of Apostles (Matt. x. 
3; Mark 11. 18; Luke vi. 15 ; and Acts i. 13), and the Clopas 
mentioned (John xix. 25) as the husband of a Mary who is 
then considered the sister of the Virgin. Of course, Alphzeus 
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the father of Levi, or Matthew, Mark ii 14, is a different 
person. Whether the Cleopas of Luke xxiv. 18 is to be 
identified with the Clopas of S. John, is not so easy to decide. 
On the whole, it seems probable that they are different persons, 
and that Cleopas of S. Luke is a Greek name contracted from 
Cleopatros as Antipas is from Antipatros (cf. Dict. Bible, sud 
verbo). But the Alphzeus of the lists of Apostles and the 
Clopas of S. John are most likely the same person, as the two 
names are Greek forms equally correct and legitimate of the 
Aramezan original Chalphai. 

The second corollary appended to the theory is the identi- 
fication of some of our Lord’s brethren with certain members 
of the Apostolic body. First of all, the Jude who wrote the 
Catholic Epistle bearing his name, and is allowed by almost all 
to have been one of the brethren of our Lord, is on the 
theory we are now examining, held to be the same as the 
“Judas [brother?] of James” in S. Luke’s lists: then James 
[the brother?] is taken to be James the son of Alphzus: 
James the son of Alphzeus is assumed to have been the well- 
known bishop of Jerusalem—the president of the council 
(Acts xv. and Gal. i). Thus we have two of our Lord’s 
brethren occupying places amongst the Twelve; and some 
have gone still further and have assumed that the Simon called 
Zelotes or the Canaanite, was also a cousin of Jesus alleging as 
a proof the juxtaposition of the three names. On this hypo- 
thesis, the Hieronymian theory as it is called by Lightfoot, in 
its complete form, we have two families living together, the 
Virgin, and a sister of the same name, who is the mother of 
four sons and at least two daughters, three of the sons being 
Apostles. Moreover James son of Alphaeus brother of our 
Lord and bishop of Jerusalem, is called the Less. (Mark xv. 40.) 
to distinguish him from the son of Zebedee, and the appellation 
implies that there were only ‘two Jameses. 

This Hieronymian theory, compact and satisfactory as it 
seems at first sight, has several weak points. To begin with, 
we have no authority for calling the son of Zebedee, James the 
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great, and if we had, pexpds does not mean éss, but tle, so that 
the epithet seems to have been applied to James because he 
was like Zacchzus ‘little of stature’, Again, the theory rests 
on a particular punctuation of John xix. 25. as its key-stone. 
The verse in question runs as follows: Vow there stood by the 
cross of Jesus, His mother and His mother’s sister Mary the 
wife of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene, Were there three 
women or four? this all depends on the omission or insertion 
of a comma after ssster. The Peshito Syriac, quoted by 
Lightfoot, inserts a conjunction before the first Mary: “ His 
mother’s sister avd Mary the wife of Cleophas” clearly showing 
that the translator understood four women to be meant. Yet if 
this be so the whole theory falls to the ground, for then we have 
no means of proving, that any child or children of Alphzeus and 
Mary were in the slightest degree connected with our Lord’s 
Mother or Himself. 

But there are other points brought forward by Lightfoot, 
which help still further to weaken the Hieronymian theory : (1) 
Jerome himself was the originator, and does not claim for it 
any support from tradition. (2) After writing the treatise 
against Helvidius as a young man, he 1n after life, and especially 
after taking up his abode in Palestine, speaks very slightingly of 
it, and seems to have altered his opinion. To prove these two 
points by quotations would far exceed the limits of our space: 
they are both thoroughly established by Lightfoot, and if once 
admitted, the theory must we think be given up. . 

Other but less weighty objections are—that the word 
brethren would thus be used in a very wide sense, more suitable 
to a rhetorical harangue than a history of facts—that if two or 
three of our Lord’s brethren were Apostles, it is strange to find 
S. John (vi. 5.) not long before the crucifixion, saying that they 
did not believe in Him; and that it then becomes difficult to 
explain, why S. James the most prominent, should have remained 
permanently at Jerusalem, instead of obeying the parting injunc- 
tion: “ go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” When we add to this the fact that these brethren, 
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are always spoken of, in connection with the Virgin Mary, 
never once in connexion with Mary their supposed mother, and 
that to translate "Iov8as "IaxdBou by Judas, the brother of James 
is opposed to the testimony of the Peshito and Thebaic versions, 
both of which supply the ellipse by soz, while the old Latin 
Judas Jacobi offers no explanation ; we have an array of objec- 
tions, which taken together seem irresistible. 

We thus have left the hypothesis, that these persons were 
the children of Joseph by a former marriage—the Zpiphanian 
theory, (cf. Lightfoot quoted above) and the hypothesis that they 
were the actual children of Joseph and Mary, born after our 
Lord—the Helvidian theory. Before we consider the claims 
which these theories have for acceptance it may be as well to 
finish the enquiry whether James, the Lord’s brother—bishop 
of Jerusalem was one of the Twelve. 

We have seen that the expression "Iovdas *IaxéB8ov should be 
rendered Judas son of James,—that the epithet pixpéds does not 
refer to inferiority in rank but to shortness of stature—that in 
John xix. 25. Mary the wife of Cleopas, and the woman called 
His mother’ssister, are two distinct persons, and, omitting several 
minor considerations, that it is improbable that any of our 
Lord’s brethren were Apostles. Hence it follows that James 
the bishop, and Jude the writers of the Epistles, which bear their 
names, were most likely not apostles nor believers in Christ’s 
divinity till after the Resurrection. An argument in favour of 
this view, slight indeed but worth adducing, may be drawn from 
what S. Paul says (1 Cor. xv. 7.) After that he was seen of 
James: What James? and why should a special appearance be 
vouchsafed to this particular person? Judging by S. Luke’s and 
S. Paul’s language in other passages we should have no 
hesitation in identifying this James, with the bishop of Jerusalem, 
(cf. Acts xii. 17: xxi, 18: with Gal. it 9. 12). And if so, is it 
unreasonable to suppose that he may have been converted to 
Christianity on this occasion, having previously been doubtful 
of Christ’s claims? Perhaps the following passage from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, when duly weighed, will be 
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found to confirm the view here taken, ‘“‘Now the Lord, when He 

had given the linen cloth to the servant of the priest, went to 

James and appeared to him. For James had sworn that he 

would not eat bread from the time that the Lord had drunk the 

cup, until he saw Him nising from the dead...... Bring ye said 

the Lord a table and bread,...... and He took bread, and blessed 

and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, 

My brother eat thy bread for the Son of Man is risen from the 

dead.” This passage quoted by Lightfoot, is taken from Jerome 

(de virts illustribus 1). In translating, “had drunk the cup” 

the reading biberat calicem Dominus has been adopted, of 
course referring to our Lord’s death, by a well known metaphor, 

but it is right to mention that there is another reading, biberat- 
calicem Dominz, “after he James had drunk the cup of the 

Lord,” when the reference is evidently to the institution of the 

Eucharist: even in that case it is not certain that the writer 

considered James as one of the twelve although present on that 

occasion : he may have looked upon him as occupying a position, 

superior to the other apostles. But the reading Dominus is 

the better supported. 

We proceed to notice two objections urged against both 
the Helvidian, and the Epiphanian theories: one is, that in 
either case, the existence of two sets of first cousins is assumed, 
viz. the children of Joseph, and the children of Alphaeus ; 
two in each set, James and Joses, bearing the same name. 
But in order to prove this it is necessary that the ordinary 
punctuation of John xix. 25. be adopted, and we have shown 
above that, that punctuation is most likely incorrect. The 
other objection is that in (Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10) we read 
of Mary the mother of James. Is it not probable that the James 
here spoken of was the bishop of Jerusalem, and if so, as the 
Mary could hardly be the Virgin, does it not follow that the 
Hieronymian theory is correct? But in one of these passages 
this woman had shortly before (Mark xv. 47.) been specified as 
mother of Joses, so that it does not seem as if James were at all 
more famous than Joses, who was not famous at all Thus 

“her of these objections seems of much force. 
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Which then is to be preferred the Epiphanian or the 
Helvidian theory? In favour of the latter, it may be urged that 
the term brethren, is then used in its correct signification. But 
is it not natural, that those who called Joseph our Lord’s 
father, should call these persons His brethren, knowing as they 
did nothing about the facts of the Incarnation? There still 
remain the expressions used by S. Matt. (i. 25.) and S. Luke 
(ii. 7). The former says that Joseph, ‘knew not his wife till she 
had brought forth her first-born son; the latter also speaks of 
bringing forth ‘her first-born son.’ As far as the words ‘ first- 
born son’ are concerned, it may be replied that they only allude 
to the Mosaic law, and its well known enactments : with regard 
to the other and stronger expression, sometimes understood to 
imply, that after the birth of Jesus, Mary bore other children to 
Joseph, that may be quite as well explained, as pointing to the fact 
that the conception and birth of Christ, were entirely miraculous 
from beginning to end. In favour of the Epiphanian theory we 
may adduce the fact, that it was usually held in Palestine, where 
matriage was never despised, while against the Helvidian theory 
is the charge of the dying Lord to S. John, to take care of His 
mother. Why if he had younger brothers alive, who though 
then unbelievers were soon to be converted, should he have 
consigned His parent to a stranger? This is an objection to 
the Helvidian theory, which cannot be got over. One feature 
in the gospel narrative, that seems to favour the Epiphanian 
view, is that on this hypothesis we can easily explain the air 
of superior authority resulting from age, with which our Lord’s 
brethren address him, compare the passages quoted at the be- 
ginning. It should be added that this is the view best supported 
by patristic authority, as may be seen from the Catena in 
Lightfoot. 
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TuE DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED WITH THE Last SUPPER. 


Matt. xxvi. 17—19 ; MARK xiv. 12—16; LUKE xxi. 7—18 ; 
JOHN xiii, I, 2. 29; xvii. 28; xix. 14. 31. 


TuaT our Lord was crucified on Friday; lay in the grave 
on Saturday ; and rose again from the dead on Sunday ; may be 
considered certain, from the consent of the Church, the use of 
the word sapacxevy by the Greeks to denote Friday, and the 
habit the Jews, in common with other nations, had, of reckon- 
ing any number of days or years inclusively, so that the part 
at either end counted with them as one year or day. For 
instances of this, cf. Wieseler Chron Synopsis, Chap. i. Sect. I. 
p. 49. Venables’ Translation. Wence although according to 
our way of reckoning, Christ only lay in the grave one whole 
day and parts of two others, yet, according to the Jewish way, 
he would be said to have lain there three days ; the portions of 
Friday and Sunday being each counted as one day. 

The real difficulty connected with the Last Supper, is not 
as to the day of the week on which it was celebrated : that 
must have been what we should call the evening of Thursday, 
and what the Jews, whose day began at sunset, would call the 
end of Thursday and the beginning of Friday: but as to the 
day of the month: was it the end of the 13th, and beginning of 
the 14th, Nisan (April) ? or was it the end of the 14th and the 
beginning of the 15th of the same month? In the former 
case, the meal was mof a Passover ; our Lord was crucified on 
the 14th, lay in the grave during the whole of the 15th, and 
rose again on the 16th. In the latter case, the meal was a 
Passover; our Lord was crucified on the rsth, lay in the 
grave during the whole of the 16th, and rose again on the 17th. 

The difficulty felt in deciding on this point, is caused by the 
difference in the language used by the Synoptists, and that 
used by S. John, when describing the Supper. The three first 
Evangelists speak of it in terms which at first sight read lke 
the description of an actual Paschal supper. On the other 
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hand, S. John almost as clearly speaks of it as an ordinary 
supper, and not the commemoration of the Passover. 

In trying to reconcile this, some have had recourse to the 
desperate hypothesis, that the calendar had fallen into con- 
fusion ; that Christ, and some of the Jews, ate the Passover at 
the true time, while the rest ate it one day too late—a sup- 
position which creates more difficulties than it removes, For 
how are we to explain the fact that this supposed error in the 
calendar is unnoticed by contemporary historians? and when, 
if such an error existed, was it rectified, so as to allow of the 
feast being celebrated with unanimity? In short, this hypothe- 
sis is based on assumptions which have no existence, except in 
the imagination of those who devised it. 

Others have supposed, that the meal of John xiii. was a 
supper, eaten one or more days before the regular Passover 
described by the Synoptists. Some of those who hold this 
opinion, identify the meal with that in the house of Simon the 
leper (Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3). This solution has this 
much advantage in it, that thus we can explain S. John’s not 
recording the institution of the Eucharist, by his not having 
noticed at all the occasion on which it was instituted. Against 
this it may be urged, that all four Evangelists place the dipping 
of the sop, the prophecies of Judas’ treachery and Peter’s 
denials, and the going out to the Mount of Olives, in close 
connexion with one another. Hence it seems certain, that 
the meal of John xiii. is the same as that described in the 
passages from Matthew, Mark, and Luke, placed at the head 
of this article. ‘Thus since all four Evangelists speak of the 
same meal, that meal either was a Passover, or it was not. 

In examining into the respective probability of these two 
alternatives, we shall, for the sake of brevity, and to avoid 
wearisome repetition, call the view taken by those who consider 
that this meal was actually a celebration of the Passover, the 
Passover theory; and the view taken by those who consider 
that it was only an ordinary supper, the Supper theory. 

In favour of the Passover theory, may be adduced the 
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language of the first three Evangelists generally, but more 
particularly that of S. Luke. The particular expressions on 
which the opinion rests, are the following : 

(a) Matt. xxvii 17. On the first day of unleavened 
bread, the disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt thou 
that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover? (sid. 19.) And 
the disciples did as Jesus enjoined them, and prepared the 
Passover. 

(5) Mark xiv. 12, And on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they used to kill the passover, His disciples say 
to Him: Where wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou 
mayest eat the Passover? (did. 16). And His disciples went 
out, and went into the city, and found as He told them, and 
prepared the Passover. 

(c) Luke xxii. 7. Now the day of unleavened bread 
came, on which it was requisite that the Passover should be 
sacrificed ; and He sent Peter and John, saying, Go and 
prepare us the Passover, that we may eat. (sid. 13). And 
they went off, and found as He had told them, and prepared 
the Passover. (ed¢d. 15). And He said to them: With desire 
did I desire to eat this Passover with you before I suffered. 
For I say unto you, that I shall not [any more] eat of it until 
it has been completed in the kingdom of God. 

The supporters of the supper theory mainly rest on. the 
language used by S. John : 

(d) xi. 1, 2. “ Before the feast of the Passover.” 

(¢) xi. 29. “ Buy those things that we have need of, 
against the feast.” 

(f) xvii. 28. “They themselves went not into the 
judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the Passover.” 

(g) The expressions, “The preparation of the Passover ” 
(xix. 14), and “That Sabbath-day was a high day” (xix. 31). 

By the supporters of each theory, the force of the passages 
adduced on behalf of the opposite theory is explained away. 
Those who support the Supper theory, explain away the force 
of passages @, 6, and «, in the following way. 
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The language in (a) and (6) is so very similar, that they 
may be considered together.—The expression, “first day of 
unleavened bread,” seems to the supporters of the Passover 
theory, to denote inevitably the day on which the Paschal lamb 
was slain, according to the natural reckoning ; in other words, 
they think that the question must have been put shortly before 
the lambs were slain in the Temple court. Those who adopt 
the Supper theory, maintain that the question was asked about 
sunset on the 13th (Jewish reckoning), when the first day of 
the feast would be regarded as already beginning. In sup- 
port of this, they adduce the habit which the Galileans had 
of leaving off work, and considering the festival to begin at 
sunset of the 13th, though the other Jews did not cease work 
till noon of the 14th. Hence, they argue, taking due account 
of Jewish ways of reckoning, it was not unnatural, that S. Mark 
should speak of the day which began after sunset of the 13th, 
as the regular (dre @6vov) day for killing the Passover. Further 
in support of this meal not being the Passover, it is argued 
that the preparation for it was a work of much time, and might 
well include the arrangements for sacrificing the lambs on 
what we call the next—what the Jews call the latter part of the 
same—day. Wratislaw (Votes and Dissertations, p. 188), 
quotes a custom of consecrating the dough on the Eve of 
Preparation-day ; and (p. 186) a habit the Jews had, of holding 
a service every Friday evening, in anticipation of the coming 
Sabbath. The Friday evening in this case would be occupied 
with the regular Paschal meal, and it is not improbable, he 
thinks, that this was a service intended to take the place of the 
regular Friday evening one. 

Against the force of (c) it is urged.—If fair grounds have 
been already brought forward, for supposing that it was usual 
to hold a service on the eve of Preparation-day ; and that the 
preparation included a good many arrangements, the expressions 
“Go prepare us the Passover,” and the like, are sufficiently 
accounted for. There remains the strong language of ver. 15, 
which is probably the expression, on the part of our Lord, of 
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an unfulfilled wish, alluding to the Paschal lamb arranged and 
prepared for, but not to be partaken of by Him. If so, His 
conduct in the garden, when He prayed that the cup might 
pass from Him, is similar. There also remains the word 
ovxers in ver. 16. For the Passover theory, the insertion of this 
word is almost indispensable to complete the sense. If, how- 
ever, it be omitted, there is nothing in the verse to milifate 
against the Supper theory, but in that case, the expressions 
used rather favour it. And that there are good reasons for 
omitting it, will be seen, when we mention that Codd. Sinaiti- 
cus, A. B. C (?), L, four or five of the best uncials, do not 
contain the word, and that it is marked as doubtful by Lach- 
mann, and Tregelles, and left out entirely by Alford. 

On the other hand, the language of S. John is, by the 
supporters of the Passover theory, explained away with equal 
ingenuity, as follows :— 

On (d) they remark :—If these words are to be at all 
connected with “supper being ended,” in ver. 2, the inevi- 
table conclusion is, that this was not the celebration of the 
Passover. But many deny that the words need -be so connected, 
and regard the first verse as complete in itself, paraphrasing it 
by: “ Before the Passover, in the prospect of His departure, 
the Saviour love was. actively called forth towards His 
followers, and He gave proof of His love to the last;” and 
refer it to the washing of the disciples’ feet by Christ. 

With regard to (e) they argue thus.—This passage is by 
some considered as a proof that the Passover had not yet 
begun ; by others, as referring to what was required for the 
Chagigah—a voluntary peace-offering usually made on the 
15th, then, in their opinion, just beginning—or “those things” 
might be what was necessary for keeping the seven days of 
unleavened bread; in either case, the Passover had, they 
think, already begun. 

The strong language in (/) is also used by one side, to 
prove that the Passover was yet to be celebrated; by the 
other, it is explained as referring to the Chagigah, or as 
meaning, “ that they might go on keeping the Passover.” 
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As to the expressions in (g), the supporters of the Supper 
theory maintain that the words ‘“ The preparation of the Pass- 
over,” can refer to nothing else but the time immediately 
preceding the killing of the lambs; and the words, “ That 
Sabbath day was a high day,” to the fact that the day of the 
Paschal feast, and the weekly Sabbath, this year coincided. 
The supporters of the Passover theory explain the former 
expression, as “the Preparation of the Sabbath which fell in 
Passover week :” and the latter as applied to that Sabbath, 
because it was the day on which the Omer, or sheaf, was 
offered. 

Arguments drawn from what may be reasonably supposed 
to have been usual, or unusual, are freely adduced. Those 
supporting the supper theory, maintain that if the meal were 
really a Passover, then Judas was permitted by our Lord to 
violate the Mosaic enactment that “none should go out of his 
doors till the morning ;” that it is unlikely that Jesus would 
have been tried and crucified on the 15th, the day of holy 
convocation (Exod. xii. 16. 18); or that ordinary business 
would have been going on, as we see it was from the fact that 
Simon was coming from his work, the condemned were taken 
down from the cross, and spices were prepared; all which 
would have been illegal, and impossible on the 15th. To this | 
it is replied, that the Jews would not, at this time, hesitate to 
carry arms, and apprehend a prisoner, on a solemn feast day ; 
for we find them (John vii. 32—45) sending out officers to | 
capture our Lord at the feast of Tabernacles, and rebuking 
them for not bringing Him. S. Peter also was seized during 
the Passover (Acts xii. 3, 4). 

Further, Wratislaw, in the work above quoted, adduces the 
well-known fact, that the Eastern Church lays great stress on 
the use of 4avened bread at the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Now if at the Last Supper Zavened bread were used, it cannot 
have been the Paschal supper, for before that all aven had 
been scrupulously removed. He also quotes a catena of 
passages from the works of Hiprotytus. bp. of Portus, 
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APOLLINARIUS of Hierapolis, CLEMENT of Alexandria, and 
JusTIN Martyr ; all of them fathers who lived before the end 
of the third century; in all of which a distinction is clearly 
made between the Last Supper and the Passover. 

In the above remarks, I have given the leading arguments 
brought forward on each side, with as much impartiality as 
possible, as I consider the question to be one on which, 
though well worthy of discussion, it is yet extremely difficult to 
form a firm and lasting decision. The remarks of Wratislaw, 
the able advocate of the Supper theory, should certainly be 
consulted. The Passover theory is maintained with equal 
ability in the article in the Dictionary of the Bible, sub verbo. 
Alford’s remarks do not seem to me satisfactory. He appears 
to consider this a case in which it is hopeless to try and arrive 
at any definite results, 


ON THE STATE OF THE TEXT IN THE VERSES FOLLOWING 
époBotvro ydp. 
MARK xvi. 9—20. 


IN reviewing this passage we shall, under each particular 
head give the evidence both for and against it. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

Manuscripts. The passage is omitted by Cod. Sinaiticus, 
_ whose scribe finishes S. Mark’s Gospel near the top of one 
column, and begins S. Luke’s at the top of the next, without 
giving any signs that he was acquainted with the existence of 
the passage ; by B, in which however, the scribe gives signs of 
acquaintance with the passage, for after closing with ver. 8, he 
leaves not only the remainder of that column blank, as is usual 
at the end of every book, but also the whole of the next 
column—the only instance in the whole MS. of one entire 
column being left free from writing. On the other hand, the 
passage is found in A. C. D., and all later uncials. It must 
however be observed, that in several of these, the numbers 
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marking the divisions of the paragraphs, are not carried further 
than the end of ver. 8, and that L, an uncial of the eighth 
century, having a great resemblance to B, after giving a 
different and apocryphal ending, goes on to say, “There are 
extant also the following words after époBowvro ydp’ "Avacras de 
spol mpary caBBdrov, x. r. X. thus giving the usual verses 9—20. 
Of known cursive MSS. some end at ver. 8, adding however, 
“but in many copies there follows this,” giving vers. 9—12 ; 
others contain the disputed passage, but mark it with an 
asterisk, or observe that “the passage is wanting in some 
copies, but in the old copies nothing is omitted.”- Two give 
evidence in favour of the passage, to the following effect :— 
“In very many copies these verses are wanting in this gospel, 
because they thought them spurious ; but we, finding them in 
many of the accurate copies ; and in the Palestinian Gospel 
finding that the genuine Mark has them, have added the Resur- 
rection of the Lord contained in it.” 

Versions. The passage is found in the Peshito, Curetonian, 
and Jerusalem Syriac; in the Memphitic, A‘thiopic, Gothic, 
Vulgate, all mss. of the Old Latin, except 4, and in all later 
versions. The text of the Philoxenian Syriac contains the 
verses ; in the margin there is a translation of the apocryphal 
ending found in L. Cod. & of the Old Latin, has a curious 
Latin rendering of the same words. The passage is omitted by 
some old Armenian mss., and by an Arabic Lectionary of 
the ninth century. 

Fathers, ‘The passage is quoted by Irenzeus, and probably 
by Justin Martyr, of the second century ; by Hippolytus, and 
perhaps by Celsus, of the third; by Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, in the fourth. Eusebius objects to 
the verses on account of their not harmonizing with the rest of 
the Gospel narrative, and says that they are not found in “the 
accurate copies :” Jerome, speaking very loosely, says, that 
“‘hardly any. Greek book contains this. section.” Gregory 
Nyssen, and Victor of Antioch, consider the verses spurious. 
Euthymius notices that some thought them an addition. 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE, 

The beginning of the passage is abrupt, and not connected 
with what immediately precedes. Mary Magdalene has been 
already named (ver. 1), and yet is particularized (ver. 9), as 
one “out of whom He had cast seven devils.” In ver. 9, we 
read that “He appeared first to Mary Magdalene?’ and in 
ver. 13, and they went and told it unto the residue (of the 
Apostles) ; neither believed they them: neither of these state- 
ments, though possibly capable of reconciliation, accord at first 
sight with the words of the other Gospels. Difficulties of this 
kind, ought, if canons of criticism are to have any weight, to 
tell in favour of the genuineness of the passage. Arguments 
rested on the rare words and expressions, do not go for much ; 
as by the same process, it is vainly attempted to prove that 
- the Pastoral epistles were not written by S, Paul. 

The following words and expressions, are specified as not 
found elsewhere in S. Mark: it must however be remembered 
that most of the single words are very rarely found in any other 
part of the New Testament. 


avadapBavey, Kaos eye, 
amoreiy, pera ravra, 
BeBacody, Shes alpecy, 
BAazrrrevy, wapaxoAoveiy, 
yAoooas xatvais Nader, weve, 
éraxoXovbeiv, wopever Oa, 
érépa popdiy, CuvEpyers, 
Oavdoway sive, Vorepor. 

beac ba, 


It must also be confessed, that the general tone of the 
passage differs very much from the rest of the Gospel. The 
latter is minute and diffuse ; while these verses contain little 
more than a series of unconnected notices very much abridged. 
Still, in the face of the mass of evidence adduced, it is hardly 
possible not to conclude that the passage is from S. Mark’s 
pen—a later addition, very possibly, as is the case with the 
last chapter of S. John’s Gospel ; but if not genuine, how is it 
that we have not an early and continuous chain of patristic 
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quotations doubting whether S. Mark were the author, as is 
the case with the Epistle to the Hebrews? In short if it were 
not for the decisive testimony of Cod. Sinaiticus the 
genuineness and authenticity of the passage would hardly be 
doubted : still even an authority of the very highest character, 
cannot be allowed to outweigh by itself all the evidence that 
may be thrown into the opposite scale. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 


That according to the usual system of chronology, the birth 
of Christ is placed some years too late, is admitted by all who 
have studied the subject: and may be proved in the following 
way. Christ was evidently born at the close of Herod’s reign ; 
now Josephus tells us that Herod died in the 37th year after he 
had been appointed king by Roman influence. This appoint- 
ment is known to have taken place in the year of Rome 714: 
and the different results at which writers on the subject have 
arrived, have arisen in part from the different modes of com- 
puting these 37 years adopted by them. Evidently if we add 
37 full years to 714 A. U. C. we get 751 A. U. C. as the year of 
Herod’s death. But it is probable that Josephus reckons, 
according to the Jewish mode already mentioned and counts as 
37 years, what we should call 35 years and portions of two 
others, this brings us to February, 750 A. U. C. or 4 B.C. as the 
year of our Lord’s birth, and this is the opinion adopted by 
Wieseler, and by very many of those who have since studied the 
question. If so, this makes the ordinary reckoning 4 years too 
late throughout, z.¢. on this hypothesis our Lord was baptized in 
the spring or summer of 27 A. D. and crucified in April, 30 A. D. 
By reference to the following table the relative position, of any 
event of importance can at once be ascertained. It has been 
adopted as avoiding certain peculiarities, which render Wieseler’s 
valuable work somewhat less satisfactory than it otherwise 
might be. 


THE 


CHIEF EVENTS OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


(Taken from Tischendorf’s Synopsis Evangelica.) 


S. John’s prologue on the Word, FoAn i. 1—18. 

S. Luke’s preface to Theophilus, Zude i. t—4. 

The Genealogies, Mat. i. 1—17; Luke iii. 23—38. 

The Angel appears to Zacharias, Luke i. 5—25. 

The Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, Luke i. 26—38. 

The Interview between Mary and Elizabeth, Zuke i. 39—56. 

The Birth of John the Baptist, #4. 57—8o. 

Joseph’s Vision, Mast. i. 18—25. 

The Nativity and Circumcision, Zwke ii. 1—21. 

The Presentation in the Temple, 24. 22—38. 

The Adoration of the Magi, Flight into Egypt and Massacre of the Innocents, 
Matt. ii. 1—18. 

Joseph and Mary return from Egypt, Matt. ii. 19—23, and settle at Naza- 
reth, Luke ii. 39, 40. 


Jesus at 12 years old disputes with the Doctors. uke ii. 41—52. 


The Preaching of the Forerunner, Matz, iii. 1—12; Marki. 1—8; Luke 
iii, I—18. 

The Baptism, Afaét. ili. 13—17 ; Mark i. 9—11; Luke iii. 21, 22. 

The Temptation, Mat. iv. 1—11; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1—13. 

John the Baptist’s Testimonies to Christ, Fokn i. 19—34. 

S. Andrew and probably S. John go to Jesus, Fokn i. 35—42. 

Jesus summons Philip and Nathanael, Fohn i. 43—51. 

The Marriage at Cana, Fokn ii. 1—12. 

Jesus clears the Temple, Hohn ii. 13—25. 

The Conversation with Nicodemus, Yohm iii. 1—21. 

Testimony borne to Jesus while baptizing by the Baptist, John iii. 22—36. 

John is Imprisoned, Afatt. xiv. 3—5 ; Mark vi. 17—20; Lue iii. 19, 20. 

On John’s Imprisonment Jesus goes into Galilee, Matz. iv. 12; Marki. 14; 
Luke iv. 14; Fokn iv. 1—3. 

Conversation with the Woman of Samaria, Fokn iv. 4—42. 

Cure of the Nobleman’s Son, Yohkn iv. 43—54. 

-——— Impotent Man at the Pool of Bethesda, John v. 1—47. 

Tesus Preaches in Galilee, Matt. iv. 17; Marki. 15; Luke iv. 15. 
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He teaches in the Synagogue at Nazareth and is driven out, Luke iv. 16-30. 
He goes to dwell at Capernaum, Matz, iv. 13—16; Luke iv. 31. 
Four Disciples are called, Mat. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 16—20; and prob- 
ably Lukev. I—I11. 
Healing of a Demoniac at Capernaum, Mark i, 21—28; Luke iv. 31—37. 
Peter’s wife’s mother and others, Mat. viii. 14—17; Mark 
i, 29—34; Luke iv. 38—41. 
Journey through Galilee, Mat. iv. 23; Mark i. 35—39; Luke iv. 42—44. 
Cure of a Leper, Matt. viii. 1—4 ; Mark i. 40—45 ; Luke v. 12—16. 
————— Paralytic, Matt. ix. 1—8 ; Mark ii. 1—12 ; Luke v. 17—26. 
Call of Matthew, Afatt. ix. 9—17 ; Mark ii. 13—22 ; Luke v. 27—39.- 
The Disciples pluck the ears of corn, Mat. xii. 1—8; Mark ii. 23—28 ; 
Luke vi. 1—5. 
Cure of the man with a withered hand ; Ma#. xii. 9—14; Mark iii. 1—6; 
Luke vi. 6—11. 
Call of the twelve Apostles, (Matt. x. 2—4); Mark iii. 7—19; Luke vi. 
12—19. 
Sermon on the Mount, Ma#. v. 1—vii. 29; Luke vi. 20—49. 
Cure of the Centurion’s Servant, Matt. viii. 5—13 ; Luke vii. 1—I0. 
The son of the widow of Nain restored to life, Luke vii. 11—17. 
John, while in prison sends messengers to Jesus, Mat. xi. 2—19; Luke 
vii. 18—35. 
Jesus’ feet washed in Simon the Pharisee’s house by a woman which was a 
sinner, Luke vii. 36—50. 
Journey through Galilee with the Twelve, Zzée viii. I—3. 
Jesus repels the calumnies of the Pharisees after curing a Demoniac, Ma#. 
xil, 22—37 ; Mark iii. 19 —30 ; (Luke xi. 17—26. 43—45). 
He is interrupted by His mother and brethren, Matz. xii. 46—50 ; Mark 
ili. 31—35 ; Luke viii. 19—2I1. 
Parable of the Sower, Matz. xiii. 1—23 ; Markiv. 1—25 ; Luke viii. 4—18. 
Various Parables, Matt. xiii. 24—53 ; Mark iv. 26—34 ; Luke xiii. 18—21. 
Stilling of the Tempest, Maét. viii. 23—27; Mark iv. 35—41 ; Luke viii. 
22—25. 
Cure of the Demoniacs in the country of the Gerasenes (Gadarenes), Matt. 
viii. 283—34 ; Mark v. 1—20; Luke viii. 26—39. 
Raising from the Dead of Jairus’ daughter, and cure of the woman with an 
issue of blood, Matt. ix. 18—26 ; Mark v. 21—43 ; Luke viii. 40—56. 
Jesus again teaches in the synagogue at Nazareth, Mavt. xiii. 54—58; 
Mark vi. 1—5. 
—— while teaching in Galilee feels compassion for the people, Matz. ix. 
35—38 ; Mark vi. 6. 
Mission of the Twelve, Matt. x. 1. 5—15; Mark vi. 7—13 ; Lukeix. 1—6. 
John the Baptist is put to death by Herod, Matt. xiv. 6—12; Mark vi. 
21—29. 
N 
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Herod’s conversation with his servants about Jesus, A/a#. xiv. 1, 2; Mark 
vi. 14—16 ; Luke ix. 7—9.. 

Return of the Twelve, and feeding of 5000, Matt. xiv. 13—21; Mark vi. 
30—44; Luke ix. 10—17 ; Fohkn vi. 1—14. 

Jesus walks on the sea, Mat. xiv. 22—33; Mark vi. 45—52; John vi. 
15—21. 

Miracles in the land of Genessareth, Mott. xiv. 34-—36; Mark vi. 53-56. 

Discourse about the bread of life, John vi. 22—65. 

The Pharisees blame the disciples for eating with unwashen hands, Aad. 
xv. I-20; Mark vii. 1—23. 

Healing of the Daughter of the Canaanitish Woman, Ma#. xv. 21—28 ; 

Mark vii. 24—30. 

Cure of the man who was Deaf and had an Impediment in his a a and. 
of others, Matt. xv. 29—31 ; Mark vii. 31—37. 

Feeding of the Four Thousand, Matt. xv. 32—38 ; Mark viii. 1—9. 

A Sign from heaven is demanded, Matt. xv. 39—xvi. 4; Mark viii. 10—12. 

Warning to beware of the Leaven of the Pharisees, Matt. xvi. 5—12 ; Mark 
Vili, 1321. 

Cure of the blind man at Bethsaida, Maré viii. 22—26. 

Peter’s Confession ; Christ’s Prediction of His sufferings, Matz. xvi. 13—28 ; 
Mark viii. 27—ix. 1; Luke ix. 183—27; Fehn vi. 66—71. 

The Transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 1—13 ; Mark ix. 2—13 ; Luke ix. 28—36. 

Cure of the Lunatic, Matt. xvii. 14—21 ; Mark ix. 14-29 ; Luke ix. 37—45. 

Payment of the Tribute with a coin from a fish, Mav. xvii. 24—27 ; 

An Infant set in the midst to rebuke the Disciples’ Dispute, and other 
Discourses, Matt. xviii. I—35 ; Mark ix. 33-50; Luke ix. 46—50 ; 
and xvii. I—3. 

Jesus and His brethren go up to keep the Feast of Tabernacles, Fos vii. 
I—10: while passing through Samaria He is badly received, Luke 
ix. 5I—56. 

New disciples join Him on the road, Ma#. viii. 19—22 ; Luke ix. 57—62. 

Jesus appears publickly in the midst of the Feast, John vii. 11-36. 

Discourse about the Holy Spirit ; the opinions of others, Fohks vii. 37-—-53- 

Interview with the woman taken in adultery, viii. 1—11. 

' Discourse with the Jews in the Temple, Jokn viii. 12—59. 

Cure of the man born blind, Fosn ix. 1—41. 

Jesus declares Himself to be the Good Shepherd, Hohn x. 1—21. 

Mission of the Seventy, Luke x. I—24. 

Parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke x. 25—37. 

Jesus in Martha’s house at Bethany, Luke x. 38—42. 

Jesus teaches the Disciples to pray, Luke xi. 1—13 (Afatt. vi. 9—13). 

Cure of two blind men, Matt. ix. 27—31. 

—_—+ the Dumb Man that had a devil, Afatt. ix. 32—34; Lukexi. 14—16. 


_~—_<— Sela i, Snag ——— 
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The Rebuke to the Pharisees that followed, Mat. xii. 43—45 ; Luke xi. 
17—26. 

Reply to the Woman of the Company, Zuée xi. 27, 28. 

Repulse of those seeking a sign from heaven, Matt. xii. 38—42; Luke xi.. 
29—36. 

Denunciation of the Pharisees, Luke xi. 37—54. 

Discourse concerning sin against the Holy Ghost, Zeke xii. 1—12. 

Refuses to Divide the Inheritance, Zuke xii. 13—2I1. 

Various discourses, Luke xii. 22—xiii. 9. 

Healing of a Woman on the Sabbath, Zuée xiii. 10—17. 

Parables concerning the Kingdom of Heaven, Mait. xiii. 31—33 ; Mark iv. 
30—32; Luke xiii. 18—21. 

The Feast of the Dedication, John x. 22—39. 

Withdrawal beyond Jordan, John x. 40—42. 

Answer to the question : Lord are there few that be saved ? Luke xiii. 22—-30.. 

Herod’s snares. Lamentation over Jerusalem, Luke xiii. 31—35. 

Cure of a Dropsical. Man in the house of one of the chief Pharisees, and. 
Parable of the Great Supper, Zuke xiv. 1—24. 

Discourse on the Duty of His followers, Zuke xiv. 25—35. 

Various parables, Zuke xv. 1—xvi. 31. 

Discourse to the disciples, Zuke xvii. I—10. . 

Raising of Lazarus from the Dead, John xi. 1—46. 

Jesus withdraws to Ephraim to avoid the Pharisees, John xi. 47—54. 

The last journey to Jerusalem, Matt. xix. 1,2; Mark x. 1; Luke xvii. 11: 

Cure of the Ten Lepers, Luke xvii 12—19. 

Discourse concerning the second advent, Luke xvii. 20—37 (Matt. xxiv. 
23—28 and 37—41 ; Mark xiii. 21—23.) 

Parable of the Unjust Judge, and of the Pharisee and Publican, Luke 
XVili. I—14. 

Answer toa question concerning Divorce, Matz. xix. 3—12 ; Mark x. 2—12. 

Reception of the Infants, Matt. xix. 13—15; Mark x. 13—16; Luke 
xviii. 15-—I7. 

Discourse with a Rich Young Man, Matt, xix. 16—30; Mark x. 17-31; ; 
Luke xviii. 18—30. 

Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, Matt. xx. 1—16. 

Prophecy of the Passion on the way, Matt. xx. 17—19; Mark x. 32-3 5 ; 
Luke xviii. 31 —34. 

Request of the sons of Zebedee, Matt. xx. 20—-28 ; Mark x. 35—45. 

Cure of two Blind Men at Jericho, Matt. xx. 29—34; Mark x. 46—52; ; 
Luke xviii. 35—43. 

Interview with Zacchzeus, Luke xix. I—10. 

Parable of the Pounds, Matt. xxv. 14—30; Luke xix. 11—28. 

The anointing by Mary, Mat. xxvi. 6—13; ee xiv. 3-9; Fokn xii. 
Im HI. 
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Triumphal entry, Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-11; Luke xix. 290—44 ; 
Sohn xii. 12—-19. 

Cursing of the Fig-tree, Matt. xxi. 18-22; Mark xi. 12—14. 

Clearing of the Temple, Ma#. xxi. 12—17; Mark xi. 15-19; Luke xix. 
45—48. 

Discourse about the Withered Fig-tree, Matt. xxi. 20—22 ; Mark xi. 20~—26. 

Question concerning John the Baptist, Matt. xxi. 23-27 ; Mark xi. 27-335 
Luke xx. 1—8. 

Parable of the Two Sons sent to the Vineyard, Ma#. xxi. 28—32. 

Husbandmen and the Vineyard, Ma#. xxi. 33—46; Mark 

xii. 1-12 ; Luke xx. 9—19. _ 

Marriage Supper of the king, Ma#. xxii. 1—14. 

Question about the Tribute, Maw. xxii. 15—22; Mark xii. 13~-17; Luke 
xx. 20-26, 








Woman whom Seven Brethren Married, Maz. xxii. 
23—33 ; Mark xii. 18—27; Luke xx. 2739. 
great Commandment of the Law, Mat. xxii. 34—40 5 
Mark xii. 28—34. 
Jesus puts a Question about Messiah the son of David, Ma#. xxii. 41—46 ; 
Mark xii. 35—37; Luke xx. 41—44. 
Denunciation of the Pharisees and Lawyers, Ma#. xxiii. 1—39 ; Mark xii. 
38—40 ; Luke xx. 45—47. 
The Widow's Mite, Mark xii. 41-44; Luke xxi. 1—4. 
The Greeks request an interview ; the Voice from Heaven, John xii. 20—36. 
Discourse about His own Divinity, John xii. 37—50. 
Prophecies aboug the Destruction of Jerusalem and the End of the World, 
Matt. xxiv. and xxv ; Mark xiii ; Luke xxi. 5—36. 
Deliberations of the Priests as to putting Jesus to Death, Mad. xxvi. IS ; 
Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2. 
Judas Iscariot’s bargain with the Priests, Ma#. xxvi. 14—16; Mark xiv. 
10, 113; Lshke xxii. 3—6. 
Jesus orders the Last Supper to be prepared, Matt. xxvi. 17—19 ; Mark 
xiv. 1216; Luke xxii. 7—13. Z 
The Supper—Jesus washes the Disciples’ Feet—foretells His Betrayal and 
Institutes the Eucharist, Mat. xxvi. 20-29; Mark xiv. 17—25 ; 
Luke xxii. 14-23 3 John xiii. 1-35 (also cf. 1 Cor. xi. 23—25.) 
Prophecy of the Dispersion of the Twelve and the Fall of Peter, Matt. xxvi. 
31—35 5 Mark xiv. 27-31 ; Luke xxii. 31—38 ; John xiii. 36—38. 
Discourse about the Comforter—the Vine and the Branches, John xiv. 1-— 
XVi. 33. 
The High Priestly Prayer, John xvii. 1—26. 
The Agony, Matt. xxvi. 36—46; Mark xiv. 32—42; Luke xxii. 40~46 ; 
(John xviii. 1.) 
“he Capture, Matt. xxvi. 47—§6 ; Mark xiv. 43—52; Luke xxii. 47—53 ; 
Fohs xviii. 2-11. 





a 
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The hearing before the Jewish Authorities. The Denials, Matt. xxvi. 57— 
95; Mark xiv. 53-72; Luke xxii. 54-62; John xviii. 12—18, 
25—27. 

Sentence of the Jews. The Mocking, Luke xxii. oe 3 John xviii. 
19—24. 

Jesus is delivered to Pilate, Maz, xxvii. 1,2; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxiii. 1 5 
Sohn xviii. 28. 

Judas kills himself, Matt. xxvii. 3—I0. 

Jesus is accused before Pilate, Matt. xxvii. 11-14; Mark xv. 2—5 ; Luke 
xxiii. 2—5 ; John xviii. 29—37. 

Jesus before Herod, Luke xxiii. 6—12. 

Pilate endeavours to release Jesus, Matt. xxvii. 15—23; Mark xv. 6—14 ; 
Luke xxiii. 13—23 ; Fokn xviii. 38—40. 

Jesus is delivered to be Crucified, A/att. xxvii. 24-34 ; Mark xv. 15—23 5 
Luke xxiii. 24—33 3 John xix. 1—17. 

The Crucifixion, Mat. xxvii. 35—44; Mark xv. 24--32; Luke xxiii. 
34—38 ; John xix. 18—27. 

The Death and attendant wonders, Matt. xxvii. 45—56 ; Mark xv. 33-41 ; 
Luke xxiii. 44—49 ; Fohn xix. 28—30. 

The Piercing of His side, John xix. 31—37. 

The Burial, Matt. xxvii. 57—61 ; Mark xv. 42—47 ; Luke xxiii. 50—56 ; 
Sokn xix. 38—42. 

A Guard stationed at the tomb, Mat. xxvii. 62—66. 

The Women find the stone rolled away, Matt. xxviii. —4 ; Mark xvi. 1—4; 
Luke xxiv. 1-3; John xx. 1. 

The Angels address the Women, Matt. xxviii. 5—7 ; Mark xvi. 5—7 ; Luke 
xxiv. 4—8. 

The Women tell the news to the Eleven, Matt. xxviii. 8; Mark xvi. 8; 
Luke xxiv. 9—11 ; John xx. 2: 

Peter and John visit the Tomb, John xx. 3—10; (Luke xxiv. 12). 

Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene, Ma¢t. xxviii. 9, 10 ; (Mark xvi. 9—11); 
John xx. 11—18. 

The Guards flee and are bribed, Matt. xxviii. 11—15. 

Jesus appears to the two on the way to Emmaus, Luke xxiv. 13—35 ; 
(Mark xvi. 12, 13). 

Disciples when Thomas is absent, Luke xxiv. 36—43 ; 
John xx. 19—25 ; (Mark xvi. 14). 
——_____ Disciples when Thomas is present, John xx. 26—29. 
Jesus appears to Seven Disciples at the Lake of Tiberias, John xxi. 1—24. 
to the Disciples on a Mountain in Galilee, Matt. xxviii. 16— 
20; Mark xvi. 15—18. 

Jesus blesses the Disciples on the Mount of Olives, and ascends into heaven, 
(Mark xvi. 19, 20); Luke xxiv. 44-53 3 Acts i. 4——12. 

S. John’s conclusions, Fok xx. 30, 31 3 xxi. 25. 
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a A TABLE 


OF THE 
MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


MENTIONED IN THE GOSPELS. 


Name. Where mentioned. Value 
GREEK COINS. (Znglish reckoning.) 
hewrdy. IN the account of the poor widow halé-quadgans. 


who cast into the treasury two mites, 
Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi. 2, and in 
the warning, Zhou shalt not depart 
thence till thou hast paid the very last 
mite, Luke xii. 59. in all three pas- 


; sages translated by meziée. 
Spaypt In the parable of the woman and same as a Roman 
the lost prece of silver, Luke xv. 8, 9. denarius, about 8d. 
S(Spaypov '_ The contribution to support the 


Temple which Peter wished Christ about. fifteen-pence. 
to pay, Matt. xvii. 24, translated by 
tribute or tribute money. 


crarhp The coin found by Peter in the same as the Hebrew 
fish, Matt. xvii. 27: translated by shekel, #. ¢.°4 drach- 


a piece of money. mas, about 25. 6d. 


-ROMAN COINS. 


xoSpdyrns The Sermon on the Mount, 74oz one-fourth of an as. 
shalt by no means come out thence till . 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing, 
Matt. v. 26. and Mark xii. 42. as 
above: each time rendered farthing. 

dorordiprov Are not two sparrows sold for a The Roman as, 

JSarthing ? Matt. x. 29. and, Are not 

Sve sparrows sold for two farthings ¢ 
Luke xii. 6. : 





odrov. 


perpyris. 
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Wheré mentioned. 


Parable of the servant to whom 
his fellow servant owed 100 pence, 
Matt, xviii. 28. 

Parable of the householder and 
labourers, Maz. xx. 2—13. 

Feeding of the 5,000, Maré vi. 
375 John vi. 7. 

Parable of the creditor and two 
debtors, Luke vii. 41. 

Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
Luke x. 35. 

Question about the legality of 
paying tribute to Cesar, Matt. xxii. 
19; Mark xii. 15; Luke xx. 24. 


Judas’ complaint about wasting . 


the ointment, Mark xiv. 5; John 
xii. 5. 


Always rendered by penny. 


Sums OF MONEY. 


Parable of the Pounds, Luée xix. 
13—25. 
Parable of the king reckoning 
with his servants, Matt. xviii. 24. 
Parable of the Talents, , A/a/z. 
xxv. 15—28, 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
Hebrew. 


Parable of the Leaven, Matt. 
xii. 33; Luke xiii. 21. Translated 
by measure. 

Parable of the unjust steward, 
AL seated measures of ol, Luke 
xvi. 6, 


A hundred measures of wheat, 
Luke xvi. 7. 


Greek. 


Miracle of the water turned into 
wine, John ii. 6. containing two or 
three firkins a pitce. 


Value 
(English reckoning.) 


aii ens same as the 
drachma, about 834d. 


a hundred drachmas. 


sixty minae. 


About a peck and a 
half. 


Josephus (4#tig. v11I. 
Ir. 9.) says, Now, 
the bath will contain 

2 sextarii, z. ¢ near- 
y 9 gallons. 

stated by Josephus 
(Antig. XV. 9. 2.) to 
be equivalent to 10 
Attic medimni, 4. «. 
15 bushels nearly. 


About 9 gallons. 
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MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. . 


Where mentioned. 
Roman. 


Rendered b » Mark vii. 4, 8. 

Neither do Learn a candle and 
put it under a bushed, Matt. v. 15. 

Ls a candle brought to be put under 
@ bushel? Mark iv. 21. 

No man when he hath lighted a 
candle putteth it in a sera place, 
neither under a bushel, Luke xi. 33. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
Hebrew. 


Within the limits of the Gospel 
narrative, although not in the four 
tee Anam i. 12). 

ut they...... went a day's journey, 
and they sought Him amongst their 
kingfolk and acquaintance, Luke 
ll. 44. 


Greek, 


Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? 
Matt. vi. 27; Luke xii. 25. 

_And the other disciples came in a 
little ship ; for they were not far from 
land but as it were 200 cubits, &e. 
John xxi. 8. | 

Crossing the lake after feeding the 
5000, John vi. 19. 

Raising of Lazarus, Yohn xi. 18. 

Walk to Emmaus, Luke xxiv. 13. 

Always translated furlong. 

And whosoever shall compel thee 
fo go @ mile, go with him twain, 
Matt. v. 41. 


Value 
(English reckoning.) 
Not quite a pint. 
About sixteen sextarii, 
3. ¢. nearly a peck. 


2,000 paces, about 6 
furlongs. 


From 16 to 20 miles. 


About 18 inches. 


one-eighth of a Roman 
mile, about 600 feet 
English. 


Eight stadia, or 1,000 
yards English. 
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3. Ball & Son, Wrinters, 
Cambringe. 











